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PEE  FACE. 


Few  passages  of  history  are  more  striking  than 
those  which  record  the  efforts  of  the  earher  French 
Jesuits  to  convert  the  Indians.  Full  ae  they 
are  of  dramatic  and  philosophic  interest,  bearing 
strongly  on  the  political  destinies  of  America,  and 
closely  involved  with  the  history  of  its  native  pop- 
ulation, it  is  wonderful  that  they  have  been  left 
so  long  in  obscurity.  While  the  infant  colonics  of 
England  still  clung  feebly  to  the  shores  of  the  At- 
lantic, events  deeply  ominous  to  theu-  future  were 
in  progress,  unlinown  to  tliem,  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  continent.  It  will  he  seen,  in  the  sequel  of  this 
volume,  that  civil  and  religious  liberty  found  strange 
alhes  in  this  Western  World. 

The  sources  of  information  concerning  the  early 
Jesuits  of  New  France  are  very  copious.  During 
a  period  of  forty  years,  the  Superior  of  the  Mission 
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sent,  every  summer,  long  and  detailed  reports,  em- 
bodying or  accompanied  by  the  reports  of  his  sub- 
ordinates, to  the  Provincial  of  the  Order  at  Paris, 
where  they  were  annually  published,  in  duodecimo 
volumes,  forming  the  remarkable  series  known  as 
the  Jesuit  RelaUons.  Though  the  productions  of 
men  of  scholastic  training,  they  are  simple  and 
often  crude  in  style,  as  might  be  expected  of  nar- 
ratives hastily  vrritten  in  Indian  lodges  or  nide 
mission-houses  in  the  forest,  amid  annoyances  and 
interruptions  of  all  kinds.  In  respect  to  the  value 
of  their  contents,  they  are  exceedingly  unequal. 
Modest  records  of  marvellous  adventures  and  sacri- 
fices, and  vivid  pictures  of  forest-life,  alternate  with 
prolix  and  monotonous  details  of  the  conversion  of 
individual  savages,  and  the  praiseworthy  deportment 
of  some  exemplai'y  neophyte.  With  regaxd  to  the 
condition  and  character  of  the  primitive  inhabitants 
of  North  America,  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate 
their  value  as  an  authority.  I  should  add,  that  the 
closest  examination  has  left  me  no  doubt  that  these 
missionaries  wrote  in  perfect  good  faith,  and  that 
the  SeMtions  hold  a  high  place  as  authentic  and 
trustworthy  historical  documents.  They  ai'e  very 
scarce,  and  no  complete  collection  of  them  exists  in 
America.     The  entire  series  was,  however,  repub- 
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lished,  in  1858,  by  the  Canadian  government,  in 
three  large  octavo  volumes.^ 

These  form  but  a  part  of  the  surviving  writings 
of  the  French-American  Jesuits.  Many  additional 
reports,  memoii-s,  journals,  and  letters,  official  and 
private,  have  come  down  to  us ;  some  of  which 
have  recently  been  printed,  whUe  others  remain  in 
manuscript.  Nearly  every  prominent  actor  in  the 
scenes  to  be  described  has  left  his  own  record  of 
events  in  which  he  bore  part,  in  the  shape  of  re- 
ports to  his  Superiors  or  letters  to  his  friends.  I 
have  studied  and  compared  these  authorities,  as 
well  as  a  great  mass  of  collateral  evidence,  with 
more  thein  usual  care,  striving  to  secure  the  great- 
est possible  accuracy  of  statement,  and  to  reproduce 
an  image  of  the  past  with  photographic  clearness 
and  truth. 

The  introductory  chapter  of  the  volume  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  rest;  but  a  knowledge  of  the  facts 
set  forth  in  it  is  essential  to  the  full  understanding 
of  the  nari'ative  which  follows. 

In  the   collection  of  material,  I  have  received 

1  Both  editions  — the  old  and  the  new  —  are  cited  in  the  follonring 
pages.  Where  the  reference  is  to  the  old  edition,  it  is  indicated  by  the 
name  of  tlie  publisher  (Cramoisy),  appended  to  the  citation,  in  brackets. 

Ic  estracts  given  in  the  notes,  Oie  antiquated  orthography  and  ao- 
centualion  are  preserved. 
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valuable  aid  from.  Mr.  J,  G.  Shea,  Rev.  Felix 
Martin,  S.J.,  the  Abbes  Laverdiere  and  H.  K. 
Casgraui,  Dr.  J.  C.  Tache,  and  the  late  Jacques 
Viger,  Esq. 

I  propose  to  devote  the  next  volume  of  this  se- 
ries to  the  discovery  and  occupation  by  the  French 
of  the  Valley  of  the  I 
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rESTiviTiES.  —  Medicine,  —  The  Tobacco  Naiion,~The  Nbd- 
TRALS.  —  The  Eries.  —  The  Andastes.  —  The  Ikoquois.  —  So- 
cial    AHD     POLtTlCAL     OeGABIZATION, — iHOQUOia     INSTITUTIONS, 

CuSTOTaa,  and  Character, -^  Indian  Religion  and  Supersti- 
tions.—  The  Indian  Mind, 

America,  when  it  became  known  to  Europeans,  was, 
as  it  liad  long  been,  a  scene  of  wide-spread  revolution. 
North  and  South,  tribe  was  giving  place  to  tribe,  lan- 
guage to  language;  for  the  Indian,  hopelessly  unchang- 
ing in  respect  to  iudiridual  and  social  development,  was, 
as  regarded  tribal  relations  and  local  haunts,  mutable  as 
the  wind.  In  Canada  and  the  northern  section  of  the 
United  States,  the  elements  of  change  were  especially 
active.  The  Indian  population  which,  in  1536,  Cartier 
found  at  Montreal  and  Quebec,  had  disappeared  at  the 
opening  of  the  next  centuiy,  and  another  race  had  suc- 
ceeded, in  language  and  customs  widely  different ;  while, 
in  tlie  region  now  forming  the  State  of  New  York,  a 
power  was  rising  to  a  ferocious  vitality,  wliich,  but  for 
the  presence  of  Europeans,  would  probably  have  sub- 
jected, absorbed,   or   exterminated   every  other  Indian 
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cominuiiity  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  the 
Ohio. 

The  vast  tract  of  wilderness  from  the  Mississippi  to 
tho  Atlantic,  and  from  tlie  Oarolinas  to  Hudson's  Bay, 
■was  divided  between  two  great  famiUes  of  tribes,  distin- 
guished by  a  radical  difference  of  language.  A  part  of 
Virginia  and  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Southeastern 
New  York,  New  England,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  Lower  Canada  were  occupied,  so  far  as  occupied 
at  all,  by  tribes  speaking  various  Algonquin  languages 
and  dialects.  They  extended,  moreover,  along  the  shores 
of  the  Upper  Lakes,  and  into  the  dreary  Northern  wastes 
beyond.  Tliey  held  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Illinois,  and 
Indiana,  and  detached  bands  ranged  the  lonely  hunting- 
ground  of  Kentucky.^ 

Like  a  great  island  in  the  midst  of  the  Algonquins  lay 
the  country  of  tribes  speaking  tlie  generic  tongue  of  the 
Iroquois.  The  true  Iroquois,  or  Five  Nations,  extended 
tlirough  Central  New  York,  from  the  Hudson  to  tlio 
Genesee.  Southward  lay  the,  Audastes,  on  and  near  the 
Susquehanna ;  westward,  the  Erics,  along  the  southern 
shore  of  Lake  Erie,  and  the  Neutral  Nation,  along  its 
northern  shore  from  Niagara  towards  the  Detroit ;  while 
the  towns  of  the  Hurons  lay  near  the  lake  to  which  they 
have  left  their  name.^ 

1  The  vford  Al^iujuin  is  horc  used  in  its  broatlest  signification.  It 
was  originally  applied  to  a  group  of  tiibes  n  rth  of  tl  c  Fiver  St  Law 
rence.  Tlie  difference  at  language  between  the  onginai  Algonqu  na  and 
tho  Al)ena4uis  of  Hew  England  the  Ojibwie  of  the  Great  Lakes  or  the 
Illinois  of  the  West  corresponded  to  the  diflerenee  bet«een  irencli  and 
Italian,  or  It^ao  and  Spanish  Each  of  these  languages  aga  n  had  its 
dialects,  like  those  of  d  ffereut  proriaces  ot  Prance 

^  To  the  abo^e  general  statements  there  was  in  the  first  half  of 
the  seventeenth  cli  turj  hut  one  eicejition  worth  not  ce  A  detadied 
branch  of  the  Dal  cotih  et  ck  tl  e  Winnebago  was  established  south  of 
GrcGii  Bay,  on  Like  Jtlit!  igai    m  the  midst  of  Algonquins    and  small 
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Of  the  Algonquin  populations,  the  densest,  despite  a 
recent  epidemic  which  had  swept  them  off  by  thousands, 
was  in  New  England.  Here  were  Mohicans,  Pequota, 
Narragansetta,  Wampanoaga,  Masaachusetta,  Penacooks, 
thorna  in  tlie  aide  of  tlie  Puritan.  On  the  whole,  these 
savagea  were  favorable  specimens  of  the  Algonquin  stock, 
belonging  to  that  aection  of  it  which  tilled  the  soil,  and 
was  thus  in  some  measure  spared  the  extremes  of  misery 
and  degradation  to  which  the  wandering  hunter  tribes 
were  often  reduced.  They  owed  much,  also,  to  the 
bounty  of  the  sea,  and  hence  they  tended  towards  the 
coast ;  which,  before  the  epidemic,  Champlain  and  Smith 
had  seen  at  many  points  studded  with  wigwama  and 
waving  with  hai'vests  of  maize.  Fear,  too,  drove  them 
eaatward ;  for  the  Iroquois  pursued  them  with  an  invet- 
erate enmity.  Some  paid  yearly  tribute  to  their  tyrants, 
while  others  were  atill  subject  to  their  inroads,  flying  in 
terror  at  tlie  sound  of  the  Mohawk  war-cry.  Westward, 
the  population  thinned  rapidly ;  northward,  it  soon  dis- 
appeared. Northern  New  Hampshire,  the  whole  of 
Vermont,  and  Western  Massachusetts  liad  no  human 
tenants  but  the  roving  hunter  or  prowling  warrior. 

We  have  said  that  this  group  of  tribes  was  relatively 
very  populoiia ;  yet  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  all 
of  them  united,  had  union  been  possible,  could  have 
mustered  eight  thouaand  fighthig  men.  To  speak  fur- 
ther of  them  is  needless,  for  they  were  not  within  the 
scope  of  the  Jesuit  labors.  The  heresy  of  heresies  had 
planted  itself  among  them ;  and  it  was  for  the  apostle 
Eliot,  not  tlie  Jesuit,  to  essay  their  conversion.^ 
Dahoolah  bands  had  also  planted  theraEelTes  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Mississippi,  nearly  in  the  same  latitude. 

.  There  was  anottier  brsneh  of  tlie  Iroqaois  in  the  Carolinas,  consisting 
of  the  Tuscaroras  and  kindred  bands.  In  1716  they  were  joined  to  the 
live  Nations. 

1  These  Indians,  the  Armouchiquois  of  the  old  Frciicli  writers,  were 
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Landing  at  Boston,  three  years  before  a  solitude,  let 
the  traveller  push  northward,  pass  the  River  Piscataqua 
and  the  Penacooks,  and  cross  the  Eiver  Saco.  Here,  a 
change  of  dialect  would  indicate  a  different  tribe,  or 
group  of  tribes.  These  were  the  Abenaquis,  found 
chiefly  along  the  course  of  tlie  Kennebec  and  other  riv- 
ers, on  whose  banks  tiiey  raised  their  rude  harvests, 
and  whose  streams  they  ascended  to  hunt  the  moose  and 
bear  in  the  forest  desert  of  Northern  Maine,  or  descended 
to  fish  in  the  neighboring  sea.^ 

Crossing  the  Penobscot,  one  found  a  yiaible  descent  in 
the  scale  of  humanity.  Eastern  Maine  and  the  whole 
of  New  Brunswick  were  occupied  by  a  race  called 
Etcherains,  to  whom  aguculture  was  unknown,  though 
the  sea,  prolitn^  of  fiili,  lobsters,  and  seals,  greatly 
lightened  theii  mi&eiies  The  Souriquois,  or  Micmacs, 
of  Nova  Scotia,  closely  lesembled  them  in  habits  and 
condition,  Erom  Nova  Scotia  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  tliore 
was  no  population  worthy  of  the  name..  Prom  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawresice  to  Lake  Ontario,  the  southern  border 
of  tl\e  great  river  had  no  tenants  but  hunters.  North- 
ward, between  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Hudson's  Bay, 
roamed  the  scattered  hordes  of  tlie  Paphiachois,  Bersi- 

in  a  state  of  chronic  war  with  the  tribes  of  New  Branswiek  and  Nova 
Scotia.  Champlain,  on  hie  royage  of  1603,  heard  strange  acoonnts  of 
tliera.  The  fuliowing  ia  literally  rendered  from  the  first  narrative  of  that 
heroic,  hut  credulous  explorer. 

"  They  are  savages  of  shape  altogether  monstrous :  for  their  heads  are 
small,  their  bodies  short,  and  their  arms  thin  as  a  skeleton,  as  are  also 
their  thighs ;  but  their  legs  are  stout  and  long,  and  all  of  one  size,  and, 
when  they  are  seated  on  their  heels,  their  knees  rise  more  than  half  a 
foot  above  their  heaits,  which  seems  a  thing  strange  and  against  Nature. 
Nevertheless,  they  are  active  and  bold,  and  they  have  the  best  country  on 
all  the  coast  towards  Acadia."  —  Des  Sauvagfs,  I,  84. 

This  story  may  match  that  of  the  great  city  of  Norembega,  on  the 
Penobscot,  with  its  population  of  dwar&,  as  related  by  Jean  Aiphonse. 

1  The  Tarratines  of  New-England  writers  were  the  Abenaquis,  or  a 
portion  of  Ihem. 
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amites,  and  others,  included  by  the  French  under  the 
general  name  of  Montagnaia.  When,  in  spring,  the 
French  trading-ships  arrived  and  anchored  in  the  port 
of  Tadoussac,  they  gathered  from  far  and  near,  toiling 
painfully  through  the  desolation  of  forests,  mustering  by 
hundreds  at  the  point  of  traffic,  and  setting  up  their 
bark  wigwams  along  the  strand  of  that  wild  harbor. 
They  were  of  the  lowest  Algonquin  type.  Their  ordi- 
nary sustenance  was  derived  from  the  chase ;  though 
often,  goaded  by  deadly  famine,  they  would  subsist  on 
roots,  the  bark  and  buds  of  trees,  or  the  foulest  offal; 
and  in  extremity,  even  cannibalism  was  not  rare  among 
them. 

Ascending  the  St.  Lawrence,  it  was  seldom  that  the 
sight  of  a  human  form  gave  relief  to  the  loneliness, 
until,  at  Quebec,  the  roar  of  Champlain's  cannon  from 
the  verge  of  the  cliff  announced  that  the  savage  prologue 
of  the  American  drama  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  that 
the  civilization  of  Europe  was  advancing  on  the  scene. 
Ascending  farther,  all  was  solitude,  except  at  Three 
Rivers,  a  noted  place  of  trade,  where  a  few  Algonquins 
of  the  tribe  called  Atticamegues  might  possibly  be  seen. 
The  fear  of  the  Iroquois  was  everywhere ;  and  as  the 
voyager  passed  some  wooded  point,  or  thickel^covered 
island,  the  whistling  of  a  stone-headed  arrow  proclaimed, 
perhaps,  the  presence  of  these  fierce  marauders.  At 
Montreal  there  was  no  human  life,  save  during  a  brief 
space  in  early  summer,  when  the  sliore  swarmed  with 
savages,  who  had  come  to  the  yearly  trade  from  the 
great  communities  of  the  interior.  To-day  there  were 
dances,  songs,  and  feastings ;  to-morrow  all  again  was 
solitude,  and  the  Ottawa  was  covered  with  the  canoes  of 
the  returning  wai'riors. 

Along  this  stream,  a  main  route  of  traffic,  the  silence 
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of  the  wilderness  was  broken  only  by  the  splash  of  the 
passing  paddle.  To  the  north  of  the  river  there  was 
indeed  a  small  Algonquin  band,  called  La  Petite  Nation, 
together  with  one  or  two  other  feeble  communities ;  but 
tliey  dwelt  far  from  the  banks,  throiigh  fear  of  the 
ubiquitous  Iroquois.  It  was  iiearly  three  hundred  miles, 
by  the-  windings  of  the  stream,  before  one  reached  that 
Algonquin  tribe,  La  Nation-  de  I'Isle,  who  occupied  the 
great  island  of  the  Allumettes.  Then,  after  many  a  day 
of  lonely  travel,  the  voyager  found  a  savage  welcome 
among  the  Nipissings,  on  the  lake  which  bears  their 
name ;  and  then  circling  west  and  south  for  a  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  of  solitude,  he  reached  for  the  first  time  a 
people  speaMng  a  dialect  of  tlie  Iroquois  tongue.  Here 
all  was  changed.  Populous  towns,'  rude  fortifications, 
and  an  extensive,  though  barbarous  tillage,  indicated  a 
people  far  in  advance  of  the  famished  wanderers  of  tlie 
Saguenay,  or  their  less  abipct  kindied  of  New  England. 
These  were  the  Huions,  of  whom  the  modern  Wyaiidots 
are  a  remnant.  Both  m  them'^elves  and  as  a  type  of 
their  generic  stock  tliey  demand  more  tliaa  a  passing 
notice.^ 

THE    HURONS. 

MoKB  than  two  centuries  have  elapsed  since  the  Hu- 
rons  vanished  from  their  ancient  seats,  and  tlie  settlers 
of  this  rude  solitude  stand  perplexed  and  wondering  over 
the  relics  of  a  lost  people.     In  the  damp  shadow  of  what 

1  The  usual  eonfiiaiou  of  Indian  tribal  names  prevails  in'  the  case  of 
the  Hurons.    The  following  are  their  synooymea :  — 

HuronB  (of  Freneli  ori^n) ;  Ochfttegains  (Champlain);  AtOgooantans 
(the  name  of  one  of  their  tribes,  used  by  ChampI^  for  the  whole 
nation);  Ouendat  (their  true  name,  according  tfl  Lalemant);  Tendat, 
"Wyandot,  Guyandot  [eorruptioiiE  of  the  preceding) ;  Ouaouaiecinatouelc 
(Poller);  Quatogies  (Colden). 
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seema  a  virgin  forest,  the  axe  awd  plough  bring  strange 
secrets  to  light :  huge  pita,  close  packed  with  skeletons 
and  disjointed  bones,  mixed  with  weapons,  copper  kettles, 
beads,  and  trinkets.  Not  even  the  straggling  Algon- 
quins,  who-  linger  about  the  scene  of  Huron  prosperity,; 
■  can  tell  thoir  origin.  Yet,  on  ancient  worm-eaten  pages, 
between  covers  of  begrimed  parchment,  the  daily  life  of 
this  ruined  community,  its  firesides,  its  festivals,  its  fu- 
neral rites,  are  painted  with  a  minute  and  vivid  iidelity. 

The  ancient  country  of  the  Hurons  is  now  the  north- 
ern and  eastern  portion  of  Simcoe  County,  Canada  West, 
and  ia  embraced  within  the  peninsula  formed  by  the 
Nottawassaga  and  Matchedash  Bays  of-  Lake  Huron,  the 
River  Severn,  and  Lake  Simcoe.  Its  area  was  small,  — 
ite  population  comparatively  large.  In  the.  year  1689 
the  Jesuits  made  an  enumeration  of  aU  its  villages,  dwell- 
ings, and  families.  The  result  showed  thirty-two  vil- 
lages and  hamlets,  with  seven  hundred  dwellings,  about 
four  thousand  families,  and  twelve  thousand  adult  per- 
sons, or  a  total  population  of  at  least  twenty  thousand.^ 

The  region  whose  boundaries  we  have  given  was  an 
alternation  of  meadows  and  deep  foreste,  interlaced  with 

'  Lalemant,  Rdatioa  det  Humns,  1640,  88  (Cravnoisy),  His  words 
are,  "&a  feux  enuiron  deux  mille,  et  enniron  douze  roille  peraonnee,"  ' 
.There  were  two  tamilies  to  every  flre.  That  by  "personnes"  adults 
only  ace  meant  cannot  1>e  doubted,  as  tl\e  R^latiom  abound  in  incidental 
evidence  of  a  total  popdiation  far  exceeding  twelve  thousand.  A  Huron 
fiimily  usually  numbered  from  five  to  eight  persons.  The  nnmber  of  the 
Huron  towns  changed  firim  year  to  year.  ChampMn  and  lie  Caron,  in 
1615,  reckoned  them  at  seventeen  or  eighteen,  with  a  population  of  about 
ten  thousand,  meaning,  no  doubt,  adnlta.  Brdbeuf,  in  1635,  tbund  twenty 
villages,  and,  as  he  thinks,  thirty  thousand  souls.  Both  Le  Mercier  and 
X)e  Quen,  aa  well  as  Dollier  de  Casson  and  the  anonymous  author  of  tlie 
fldo/ion  of  1660,  slate  the  population  at  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  thousand 
Since  the  time  of  Champlain's  visit,  various  Icindced  tribes  or  fragments 
of  Iribea  had  been  incorporated  with  the  Morons,  thus  more  than  balan- 
dng  flie  ravages  <^  a  pestilence  which  had  decimated  them. 
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footpaths  leading  from  town  to  town.  Of  tliese  towns, 
some  were  fortified,  but  the  greater  number  were  open 
and  defenceless.  They  were  of  a  construction  common 
to  all  tribes  of  Iroquois  lineage,  and  peculiar  to  them. 
Nothing  similar  exists  at  the  present  day.^  They  covered 
a  space  of  from  one  to  ten  acres,  the  dwellings  clustering 
together  with  little  or  no  pretension  to  order.  In  gen- 
eral, these  singular  structures  were  about  thirty  or  thirty- 
five  feet  in  length,  breadth,  and  height;  but  many  were 
much  larger,  and  a  few  were  of  prodigious  length.  In 
some  of  the  -villages  there  were  dwellings  two  hundred 
and  forty  feet  long,  though  in  breadtli  and  height  they 
did  not  much  exceed  the  others.^  In  shape  tliey  were 
much  like  an  arbor  overarching  a  garden-walk.  Their 
frame  was  of  tall  and  strong  saplings,  planted  in  a  double 
TOW  to  form  the  two  sides  of  the  house,  bent  till  they  met, 
and  lashed  together  at  the  top.  To  these  other  poles 
were  bound  transversely,  and  the  whole  was  covered 
with  large  sheets  of  the  bark  of  the  oak,  elm,  spruce,  or 
white  cedar,  overlapping  like  tlie  shingles  of  a  roof,  upon 
which,  for  their  better  security,  split  poles  were  made  fast 
with  cords  of  linden  bark.  At  the  crown  of  the  arch, 
along  the  entire  lengtli  of  tlio  house,  an  opening  a  foot 
wide  was  left  for  the  admission  of  light  and  the  escape 
of  smoke.     At  each  end  was  a  close  porch  of  similar 

1  The  permanent  Ijark  Tillages  of  the  Dahcotah  of  the  St.  Peter's  are 
the  iieareat  modem  approach  to  the  Huron  towns.  The  whole  Hnron 
country  abounds  with  CTJdences  of  having  heen  occnpicd  by  a  numerous 
IiDpulation,  "  On  a  close  inspection  of  the  forest,"  Dr.  Tache  writes  to 
me,  "the  greatest  part  of  it  seems  to  huTe  been  cleared  at  former  periods, 
and  almost  the  only  places  bearing  the  cliaracter  of  the  primitive  forest 
are  the  low  grounds." 

"  Br^euf,  Eelotion  des  Hurons,  1685,  81.  Champlain  says  that  he  saw 
them,  in  1615,  more  than  thirty  tathoms  long;  while  Vanderdonck  re- 
ports the  length,  Irom  actual  measurement,  of  an  Iroq^uois  house,  at  a 
hundred  and  eighty  yards,  or  tive  hundred  and  forty  feet ! 
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construction ;  and  here  were  stowed  casks  of  bark,  filled 
with  smoked  fisli,  Indian  corn,  and  otlier  stores  not  liable 
to  injury  from  frost.  Within,  on  both  sides,  were  wide 
scaffolds,  four  feet  from  the  floor,  and  extending  t!io 
entire  length  of  the  house,  like  the  seats  of  a  colossal 
omnibus.^  These  were  formed  of  thick  sheets  of  bark, 
supported  by  posts  and  transverse  poles,  and  covered 
with  mats  and  skins.  Here,  in  summer,  was  the  sleep- 
ing-place of  the  inmates,  and  the  space  beneath  served 
for  storage  of  their  firewood.  The  fires  were  on  the 
ground,  in  a  line  down  the  middle  of  the  house.  Each 
suifieed  for  two  families,  who,  in  winter,  slept  closely 
packed  around  them.  Above,  just  under  the  vaulted 
roof,  were  a  great  number  of  poles,  like  the  perches  of  a 
hen-roost,  and  here  were  suspended  weapons,  clothing, 
skins,  and  ornaments.  Here,  too,  in  harvest  time,  the 
squaws  hung  the  ears  of  unsheUed  corn,  till  the  rude 
abode,  through  all  its  length,  seemed  decked  with  a 
golden  tapestry.  In  general,  however,  its  only  lining 
was  a  thick  coating  of  soot  from  the  smoke  of  fires  with 
neither  draught,  chimney,  nor  window.  So  pungent  was 
tlie  smoke,  that  it  produced  inflammation  of  the  eyes, 
attended  in  old  age  with  frequent  blindness.  Another 
annoyance  was  tlie  fleas ;  and  a  third,  the  unbridled  and 
unruly  children.  Privacy  there  was  none.  The  house 
was  one  chamber,  sometimes  lodging  more  tba,n  twenty 
families.^ 

'  Often,  eBpecially  among  the  Iroquois,  the  internal  arrangement  was 
different.  The  scaffolds  or  platforms  were  raised  only  a  foot  from  the 
eartlien  floor,  and  were  only  twelve  or  thirteen  feet  long,  with  interven- 
ing spaces,  where  the  occupants  sl«red  their  &mlly  prorisioiis  and  other 
srtlclea.  Tive  or  six  feet  above  waa  another  platform,  often  occupied  by 
children.  One  pair  of  platforms  sufficefl  for  a  family,  and  here  during 
summer  they  slept  pellmell,  in  the  clothes  tliey  wore  by  day,  and  without 
pillows. 

2  One  of  the  best  descriptions  of  the  Huron  and  Iroquois  houses  is 
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He  who  entered  on  a  winter  niglit  beheld  a  strange 
spectacle :  the  vista  of  fires  lighting  the  smoky  concave ; 
the  bioiized  gioups  encirchng  each,  —  cooking,  eating, 
gambling,  or  amu'.ing  themselves  with  idle  badinage ; 
shrivelled  sqiiaws,  hideous  with  threescore  years  of 
hardship,  giisly  old  warriors,  scarred  with  Iroquois 
war-clubi ;  young  aspirauts,  whose  honore  were  yet  to 
be  won  ;  damsels  gay  with  ochre  and  wampum ;  restless 
children  pellmell  with  restless  dogs.  Now  a  tongue  of 
resinous  flame  painted  each  wild  feature  in  vivid  light ; 
now  the  fitful  gleam  expired,  and  the  group  vanished 
from  sight,  as  their  nation  has  vanished  from  history. 

The  fortified  towns  of  the  Hurons  were  all  on  the  side 

that  of  Sagard,  Vogaije  des  Sarons,  118.  See  also  Ghamplain  [1627),  78; 
Brebeui;  {Maiion  des  Hurom,  1685,  31 ;  Vanderdonck,  New  Netherlands, 
in  N.  Y.  Hist.  CM.,  Sxond  Sir.,  1, 196 ;  Lafitau,  Mieia-sdes  Sauimgea,  II.  10. 
The  account  ^ven  by  Cartier  of  the  houses  he  saw  at  Montreal  corre- 
gpouds  with  the  above.  He  describes  them  as  aboot  fiity  yards  long. 
In  tills  case,  tliere  were  partial  partitions  £>r  the  several  i^tfi^'es,  and  a 
sort  of  loft  above.  Many  of  the  Iroquois  and  Huron  honses  were  of 
siinilar  conslraction,  the  partitions  being  at  Che  sides  only,  leaving  a  wide 
passage  down  the  middle  of  the  house.  Bartratn,  Observatiorts  on  <(  Joumei/ 
Jhaa  Peniisi/tvania  to  Canada,  gives  a  description  and  plan  of  the  Iroquois 
Council-House  in  1751,  which  was  of  this  construction.  Indeed,  the  Iro- 
quois preserved  this  mode  of  building,  in  all  essential  points,  down  to  a 
recent  period.  They  usually  framed  the  sides  of  their  houses  on  rows  of 
upright  poets,  arched  with  separate  poles  for  the  roof.  The  Hurons,  no 
doubt,  did  the  same  in  their  larger  structures.  For  a  door,  there  was  a, 
sheet  of  hark  hung  on  wooden  hinges,  or  suspended  by  cords  irom  above. 

On  the  site  of  Huron  towns  which  were  destroyed  hy  fire,  the  size, 
shape,  and  arrangement  of  tlie  houses  can  still,  in  some  instances,  t>e 
ti^ced  by  remains  in  the  form  of  charcoat,  as  well  as  by  the  charred 
bones  and  fragments  of  pottery  found  araong  the  ashes. 

Dr.  Tache,  after  a  zealous  and  minute  examination  of  the  Huron 
country,  extended  through  five  years,  writes  to  me  as  follows.  "From 
the  remains  I  have  found,  I  can  vouch  for  the  scrupulous  correctness  of 
our  ancient  writers.  With  the  aid  of  their  indications  and  descriptions, 
I  have  been  able  to  detect  the  sites  of  villages  in  the  midat  of  the  forest, 
and  by  the  study,  in  situ,  of  archseological  monuments,  small  as  they  are, 
to  understand  and  confirm  their  many  interesting  det^ts  of  the  habits, 
and  especially  the  funeral  iKes,  of  these  extraordinary  tribes." 
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exposed  to  Iroqiiois  incursions.  The  fortifications  of  all 
this  family  of  tribes  were,  like  their  dwellings,  in  essen- 
tial points  alike.  A  situation  was  chosen  favorable  to 
defence, — the  hank  of  a  lake,  the  crown  of  a  difficult 
hill,  or  a  high  point  of  land  in  the  fork  of  confluent 
rivenjs.  A  ditch,  several  feet  deep,  was  dug  around  the 
village,  and  the  earth  thrown  up  on  the  inside.  Trees 
were  tlien  felled  by  an  alternate  process  of  hurning  and 
hacking  the  burnt  part  with  stone  hatchets,  and  by 
einular  means  were  cut  into  lengths  to  form  palisades. 
These  were  planted  on  the  embankment,  in  one,  two, 
tliree,  or  four  concentric  rows,  — those  of  each  row  in- 
clining towards  those  of  the  other  rows  until  they  inter- 
sected. The  whole  was  lined  within,  to  the  height  of  a 
man,  with  heavy  sheets  of  hark ;  and  at  the  top,  where 
the  palisades  crossed,  was  a  gallery  of  timber  fbr  the 
defenders,  together  with  wooden  gutters,  by  wliicli 
stream^  of  'water  could  be  poured  down  on  firea  kindled 
by  tlje  enemy.  Magazines  of  stones,  and  rude  ladders 
for  mounting  the  rampart,'  completed  the  provision  for 
defence.  The  forts  of  the  Iroquois  were  stronger  and 
more  elaborate  than  those  of  the  Hurons ;  and  to  this  day 
large  districts  in  New  York  are  marked  witli  frequent 
remains  of  their  ditches  and  embankments.^ 

Among  tliese  tribes  there  was  no  individual  ownership 
of  land,  but  each  family  had  for  the  time  exclusive  right 

1  There  ia  no  mathematical  regularity  in  these  works.  In  tJieir  fbrm, 
tlie  Ijuildera  were  guided  merely  by  the  natare  of  the  ground.  Frequently 
a  precipice  or  river  sufficed  for  pariial  defence,  and  the  tine  of  emhant- 
ment  occurs  only  on  one  or  two  sides.  In  one  instance,  distinct  traces  of 
a  double  line  of  palisades  are  visible  along  the  embankment.  (SeeSquier, 
Aborigiml  Monammts  of  Neui  York,  88.)  It  is  probable  that  the  palisade 
was  planted  first,  Mid  the  earth  he^ed  aroond  it.  Indeed,  this  is  stated 
by  the  Tuscarora  Indian,  Cuaick,  in  his  curioas  Bisiorj/  of  the  Six  Na- 
tions (Iroquois).  Bnibeuf  says,  that  as  early  as  1636  the  Jesuits  taught 
the  Hurons  to  build  rectangular  palisaded  works,  with  bastions.    The  Iro- 
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to  as  much  as  it  saw  fit  to  cultivate.  The  clearing  pro- 
cess—  a  most  toilsome  one  —  consisted  in  hacking  oiif 
branches,  piling  them  together  with  hrushwood  around 
the  foot  of  tlie  standing  trunks,  and  setting  iiro  to  the 
whole.  The  squaws,  worldng  with  their  hoes  of  wood 
and  bone  among  the  cliarred  stumps,  sowed  their  corn, 
beans,  pumpkins,  tobacco,  sunflowers,  and  Huron  hemp. 
No  manure  was  used ;  but,  at  intervals  of  from  ton  to 
thirty  years,  when  the  soil  was  exhausted,  and  firewood 
distant,  the  village  was  abandoned  and  a  new  one  built. 

There  was  little  game  in  the  Huron  country;  and 
here,  as  among  the  Iroquois,  the  staple  of  food  was 
Indian  corn,  cooked  without  salt  in  a  variety  of  forms, 
each  more  odious  than  tlie  last.  Venison  was  a  luxury 
found  only  at  feasts  ;  dog-flesh  was  in  high  esteem ;  and, 
in  some  of  the  towns  captive  bears  were  fattened  for 
festive  occasions.  These  tribes  were  far  less  improvident 
than  the  roving  Algonquina,  and  stores  of  provision  were 
laid  up  against  a  season  of  want.  Tlieir  main  stock  of 
corn  was  buried  in  caches,  or  deep  holes  in  the  earth, 
either  within  or  without  the  houses. 

In  respect  to  the  arts  of  life,  all  these  stationary  tribes 
were  in  advance  of  the  wandering  hunters  of  tlio  North. 
The  women  made  a  species  of  earthen  pot  for  cooking, 
but  these  were  supplanted  by  the  copper  kettSes  of  the 
French  traders.     They  wove  rush  mats  with  no  little 

quoia  adopted  tlie  same  practice  at  ao  early  period,  omitUug  the  ditch  and 
embankment;  and  it  is  probable,  that,  even  in  tUeit  primitive  defences, 
the  palisades,  wliere  the  ground  was  of  a  nature  to  yield  easily  to  their 
rude  implements,  were  planted  simply  in  holes  dug  for  the  purpose.  Such 
seems  to  have  been  the  Iroquois  forkeas  attacked  by  Champlain  in  1015. 
Tbe  Muscogees,  witb  otlier  Soutiiern  tribes,  and  occasionally  the 
Algonquins,  bad  palisaded  towns ;  but  the  palisades  weie  usually  but  a 
single  row,  planted  upright.  The  tribes  of  Virginia  occasionally  sur- 
rounded their  dwellings  with  a  triple  palisade, — Beverly,  Sislorg  of 
Virginia,  149. 
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skill.  They  spun  twine  from  hemp,  by  the  primitive 
process  of  rolling  it  on  their  thighs ;  and  of  this  twine 
they  made  nets.  They  extracted  oil  from  fish  and  from 
the  seeds  of  the  sunflower,  —  the  latter,  apparently,  only 
for  the  purposes  of  the  toilet.  They  pounded  their  maize 
in  huge  mortars  of  wood,  hollowed  by  alternate  burnings 
and  scrapings.  Their  stone  axes,  spear  and  arrow  heads, 
and  bone  fish-hooks,  were  fast  giving  place  to  the  iron  of 
the  French ;  but  they  had  not  laid  aside  their  shields 
of  raw  bison-bide,  or  of  wood  overlaid  with  plaited  and 
twisted  thongs  of  skin.  Tbey  still  used,  too,  their  primi- 
tive breastplates  and  greaves  of  twig?  interwoven  with 
cordage.^  The  masterpiece  of  Huron  handiwork,  how- 
ever, was  the  birch  canoe,  in  the  construction  of  which 
the  Algonquins  were  no  less  skilful.  The  Iroquois,  in 
tlie  absence  of  the  birch,  were  forced  to  use  the  bark  of 
the  elm,  which  was  greatly  inferior  both  in  lightness  and 
strength.  Of  pipes,  than  which  notliing  was  more  im- 
portant in  their  eyes,  tiie  Hurons  made  a  great  variety, 
some  of  baked  clay,  others  of  various  kinds  of  stone, 
carved  by  the  men,  during  their  long  periods  of  monoto- 
nous leisure,  often  with  great  skill  and  ingenuity.  But 
their  most  mysterious  fabric  was  wampum.  This  was 
at  once  their  currency,  their  ornament,  tlieir  pen,  ink, 
and  parchment ;  and  its  use  was  by  no  means  confined 
to  tribes  of  the  Iroquois  stock.  It  consisted  of  elongated 
beads,  white  and  purple,  made  from  the  inner  part  of 
certain  shells.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how,  with  their 
rude  implements,  tlie  Indians  contrived  to  shape  and 
perforate  this  intractable  material.  The  art  soon  fell 
into  disuse,  however ;  for  wampum  better  than  their  own 

'  Some  of  the  northern  tribes  of  California,  at  llie  present  day,  wear 
a  Bort  of  breastplate  "  composed  of  thin  parallel  batleos  of  rery  tough 
wood,  woven  together  with  a  small  cord." 
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w  as  bi  Du^ht  them  by  the  triileis,  beside',  ibuiidiiit  imi 
tations  111  glass  and  poicelam  Stmng  into  neuklace-i,  or 
wiouglit  into  coUatB  belts  aad  biacclots  it  was  the 
fivorite  decoiation  of  the  Indiiii  guls  at  festntls  and 
dances  It  served  also  a  gia^er  piupohe  Nd  compact 
no  speech  or  Uause  of  a  speedi  to  the  lepieseiitati^e  of 
anotlioi  nation  had  any  foice,  unless  conhimed  bj  the 
deliveiy  of  a  string  oi  belt  of  wampum  ^  The  belts  on 
occasions  of  importance,  weie  wiougbt  into  sianificaut 
deMces,  Buggestive  of  the  substance  of  tho  compact  or 
speeuh  and  designed  as  aids  to  memory  lo  one  or 
m  le  old  men  of  tlie  nation  was  assigned  the  honorable, 
but  vi^rv  oneioua  charge  of  keepeis  of  the  wampum  —  in 
otlier  words,  of  the  national  records ;  and  it  was  for  them 
to  remember  and  interpret  the  meaning  of  the  belts. 
The  figures  on  wampum-belte  were,  for  the  most  part, 
simply  mnemonic.  So  also  were  those  carved  on  wooden 
tablets,  or  painted  on  bark  and  skin,  to  preserve  in  mem- 
ory the  songs  of  war,  hunting,  or  magic.^  The  Hurons 
had,  however,  in  common  with  other  tribes,  a  system  of 
rude  pictures  and  arbitrary  signs,  by  which  they  conld 
convey  to  each  otlier,  with  tolerable  precision,  uiforma- 
tion  touching  the  orduiary  subjects  of  Indian  interest. 

Their  di'ess  was  chiefly  of  skins,  cured  with  smoke 
after  the  well-known  Indian  mode.  That  of  the  women, 
according  to  the  Jesuits,  was  more  modest  than  tliat  "  of 
our  most  pious  ladies  of  France."  The  young  girls  on 
festal  occasions  must  be  excepted  from  tliis  commenda- 
tion, as  they  wore,  merely  a  kilt  from  the  waist  to  the 

1  Benver-skins  and  otlier  valualile  furs  were  sometimes,  on  such  occa- 

"  Engravings  of  many  epeoimetis  of  these  figured  songs  are  given  in 
the  Toluminous  reports  on  the  condition  of  tiie  Indians,  publislied  by  Goy- 
emment,  under  the  editorslnp  of  Mr.  Schoolcraft.  The  specimens  are 
diiefly  Algonquin. 
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knee,  besides  the  wampum  decorations  of  tlie  breast  and 
arms.  Tlieir  long  black  hair,  gathered  behind  the  neck, 
was  decorated  with  disks  of  native  copper,  or  gay  pen- 
dants made  in  France,  and  now  occasionally  unearthed 
in  numbers  from  their  graves.  The  men,  in  summer, 
were  nearly  naked,  —  those  of  a  kindred  tribe  wholly  so, 
with  the  sole  exception  of  tlieir  moccasins.  In  winter 
they  were  clad  in  tunics  and  leggins  of  skin,  and  at 
all  seasons,  on  occasions  of  ceremony,  wero  wrapped 
from  head  to  foot  in  robes  of  beavor  or  otter  furs,  some- 
times of  the  greatest  value.  On  the  iimer  side,  these 
robes  were  decorated  with  painted  figures  and  devices,  or 
embroidered  with  the  dyed  quills  of  the  Canada  hedge- 
bog.  In  this  art  of  embroidery,  however,  the  Hurons 
were  equalled  or  surpassed  by  some  of  the  Algonquin 
tribes.  They  wore  their  hair  after  a  variety  of  grotesque 
and  startling  fashions.  With  some,  it  was  loose  on  one 
side,  and  tight  braided  on  the  other ;  with  others,  close 
shaved,  leaving  one  or  more  long  and  cherished  locks ; 
while,  with  others  again,  it  bristled  in  a  ridge  across  the 
crown,  like  the  back  of  a  hyena.^  When  in  full  dress, 
tliey  were  painted  with  ochre,  white  clay,  soot,  and  the 
red  juice  of  certain  berries.  They  practised  tattooing, 
sometimes  covering  the  whole  body  with  indelible  de- 
vices.^ When  of  such  extent,  the  process  was  very^ 
severe ;  and  though  no  murmur  escaped  tlie  sufferer,  he 
sometimes  died  from  its  effects. 

Female  life  among  the  Hurons  had  no  bright  side.  It 
was  a  youth  of  license,  an  age  of  drudgery.  Despite  an 
organization  which,  while  it  perhaps  made  them  less  sen- 

1  See  Le  Jeune,  Belalion,  1638,  85.  —  "Queiles  hures!"  exdaimed 
Eome  astonished  iVenohman.    Hence  the  name, -ffMrons. 

2  Breasani,  Relation  Abrffgge,  72.  —  Champlain  has  a  picture  of  a  war- 
rior thus  tattooed. 
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sible  of  pain,  certainly  made  tliem  less  susceptible  of 
passion,  than  the  higher  races  of  men,  the  Hurons  were 
notoriously  dissolute,  far  exceeding  in  this  respect  the 
wandering  and  starving  Algonquins.'  Marriage  existed 
among  them,  and  polygamy  was  exceptional ;  but  divorce 
toolt  place  at  the  will  or  caprice  of  either  party.  A 
practice  also  prevailed  of  temporary  or  experimental 
marriage,  lasting  a  day,  a  week,  or  more.  The  seal  of 
the  compact  was  merely  the  acceptance  of  a  gift  of  wam- 
pum made  by  the  suitor  to  the  object  of  his  desire  or  hie 
whim.  These  gifts  were  never  returned  on  the  dissolution 
of  tlie  connection ;  and  as  an  attractive  and  enterprising 
damsel  might,  and  often  did,  make  twenty  such  marriages 
before  her  final  establishment,  she  thus  collected  a  wealth 

'  Among  tlie  Iroquois  there  were  more  ikvorable  fentures  in  the  eon- 
.  dition  of  women.  The  matrons  had  often  a  considerable  inflaence  on  the 
decisions  of  the  councils.  I-afitau,  wliose  book  appeared  in  1724,  saya 
tliat  the  nation  mas  corrupt  in  his  time,  but  that  tliis  was  a  degeneraey 
from  their  ancient  manners.  La  Potlierie  and  Charlevoix  make  a  similar 
statement.  Megapolensia,  however,  in  1644,  sajs  that  they  were  then 
exceedingly  debauched  ;  and  Greenhalgh,  in  1677,  gives  ample  evidence 
of  a  ahameless  license.  One  of  their  most  earnest  advocates  of  the 
present  day  admits  that  the  passion  of  love  among  them  had  no  other 
than  an  animal  existence.  (Morgan,  Leag\ie  of  the  Zrojiiow,  322.)  There  is 
clear  proof  that  the  tribes  of  the  South  were  equally  corrupt.  (See 
Lawson,  CartiUwi,  S4,  and  other  early  writers.)  On  the  other  hand, 
chastity  in  women  was  recognized  as  a  virtue  by  many  tribes.  This  was 
peculiarly  the  case  among  the  Algonquins  of  Gasp^,  where  a  lapse  in 
tlila  regard  was  counted  a  disgrace.  (See  Le  Clerc,  Noavelh  Bdaiioa  de 
la  6asp&ie,  417,  where  a  contrast  is  drawn  between  the  modesty  of 
the  girls  of  this  region  and  the  open  prostitution  practised  among  those 
of  other  tt^bes.)  Among  the  Sioux,  adultery  on  the  part  of  a  woman  is 
punished  by  mutilntlon. 

The  remarkable  forbearance  observed  by  Fsstem  and  Northern  tribes 
towards  female  captives  was  piobably  the  result  ot  a  snpeistition  Not 
withstanding  the  prevailing  license  the  Iroquois  and  other  tnbes  had 
among  themsehea  certain  conventional  rules  which  excitel  the  admira 
tion  of  the  Jesuit  celibates  Some  ot  these  had  a  superstitious  ongin 
others  were  in  acco  dance  with  the  iron  requirements  ot  their  sniage 
etiquette     To  make  the  Indian  a  hero  of  romante  is  i 
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of  wampum  with  which  to  adorn  herself  for  the  village 
dances.^  This  provisional  matrimony  was  no  bar  to  a 
license  boundless  and  apparently  universal,  unattended 
with  loss  of  reputation  on  either  side.  Every  instinct 
of  native  delicacy  quickly  vanished  under  the  influence 
of  Huron  domestic  life ;  eight  or  ten  families,  and  often 
more,  crowded  into  one  undivided  bouse,  where  privacy 
was  impossible,  and  where  strangers  were  free  to  enter 
at  all  hours  of  the  day  or  night. 

Once  a  mother,  and  married  with  a  reasonable  per- 
manency, the  Huron  woman  fiom  a  wanton  became  a 
drudge.  In  March  and  Apiil  she  gathered  tho  year's 
supply  of  firewood.  Then  came  bowmg,  tilling,  and 
harvesting,  smoking  fish,  dressing  skuis,  making  cordage 
and  clothing,  preparing  food.  On  the  march  it  was  she 
who  bore  tlie  burden ;  for,  in  the  words  of  Cliamplain, 
"their  women  were  their  mules."  The  natural  effect 
followed.  In  every  Huron  town  were  shrivelled  hags, 
hideous  and  despised,  who,  in  vindictiveness,  ferocity, 
and  cruelty,  far  exceeded  the  men. 

To  the  men  fell  the  task  of  building  the  houses,  and 
making  weapons,  pipes,  and  canoes.  For  the  rest,  their 
home-life  was  a  life  of  leisure  and  amusement.  Tlie 
summer  and  autumn  were  their  seasons  of  serious  em- 


1  "II  e'en  trouuo  telle  qui  p; 
vingt  maris,  lesqiiele  vingt  marie  ne  eont  pas  eeuls  en  la  jouyssance  de  la 
beste,  quelques  mariez  qu'ils  eoient;  car  la  nuict  venuii,  les  ieunes  femmes 
courent  d'une  eabane  en  line  autre,  conie  font  lee  iennei  hommes  de  ieur 
cosW,  qui  en  prennent  par  ou  bon  leur  semble,  tontesfois  sans  violence 
aucune,  at  n'eu  re^oiueat  ancune  inlaroie,  ny  injure,  la  eoustume  du  pays 
eslant  telle."  —  Chainplnin  (1627),  90.  Compare  Sagard,  Vis/age  des 
Maraas,  178.    Both  were  personftl  observers. 

The  ceremony,  eyeu  of  the  most  serious  marriage,  consisted  merely 
in  the  bride's  bringing  a  dish  of  boiled  maize  to  the  bridegroom,  together 
with  an  armful  of  fuel.  There  was  often  a  feast  of  the  relatives,  or  of 
the  whole  village. 
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ploymeiit,  — of  war,  hunting,  fishing,  and  trade.  There 
was  an  established  system  of  traffic  between  the  Hurons 
and  the  Algonquins  of  tlie  Ottawa  and  Lake  Nipiasing: 
tlie  Harons  exchanging  wampum,  flshing-nets,  and  corn 
for  fish  and  furs.^  From  various  relics  found  in  their 
graves,  it  may  be  inferred  that  they  also  traded  with 
tribes  of  the  Upper  Lakes,  as  well  as  with  tribes  far 
southward,  towards  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Bach  branch  of 
traffic  was  the  monopoly  of  tlie  family  or  clan  by  whom 
•it  was  opened.  Tliey  might,  if  they  could,  punish  intei-- 
lopers,  by  stripping  them  of  all  tliey  possessed,  unless  the 
latter  had  succeeded  in  reaching  home  with  the  fruits 
of  their  trade,  —  in  which  case  the  outraged  monopolists 
had  no  further  right  of  redress,  and  could  not  attempt 
it  without  a  breaking  of  the  public  peace,  and  exposure 
to  the  authorized  vengeance  of  the  other  party .^  Their 
fisheries,  too,  were  regnlated  by  customs  having  the 
force  of  laws.  These  pursuits,  with  their  hunting,  —  in 
wliicli  tliey  were  aided  by  a  wolfish  breed  of  dogs  unable 
to  bark,  —  consumed  the  autumn  and  early  winter ;  but 
before  the  new  year  the  greater  part  of  the  men  were 
gathered  in  their  villages. 

Now  followed  their  festal  season ;  for  it  was  the  sei^on 
of  idleness  for  the  men,  and  of  leisure  for  the  women. 
Feasts,  gambling,  smoking,  and  dancing  filled  the  vacant 
hours.  Like  other  Indians,  the  Hurons  were  desperate 
gamblers,  staking  their  all, — ornaments,  clotliing,  canoes, 
pipes,  weapons,  and  wives.  One  of  their  principal  games 
was  played  with  plum-stones,  or  wooden  lozenges,  black 
on  one  side  and  white  on  the  other.  These  were  tossed 
up  in  a  wooden  bowl,  by  striking  it  sharply  upou  the 
ground,  and  the  players  betted  on  the  black  or  white. 

1  Champlidn  (1627),  84. 

s  Brebeuf,  Eelatioa  des  Hurons,  1636, 153  (Cramoisy). 
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Soraettmes  a  village  challenged  a  neighboring  village. 
The  game  was  played  in  one  of  the  houses.  Strong 
poles  were  extended  from  side  to  side,  and  on  these  sat 
or  perehed  the  company,  party  facing  party,  while  two 
players  struck  the  bowl  on  the  ground  between.  Bets 
ran  high ;  and  Br^beuf  relates,  that  once,  in  midwinter, 
with  the  snow  nearly  three  feet  deep,  the  men  of  his  vil- 
lage returned  from  a  gambling  visit,  bereft  of  their  leg- 
gins,  and  barefoot,  yet  in  excellent  humor.^  Ludicrona 
aa  it  may  appear,  these  games  wer^  often  medical  pre- 
scriptions, and  designed  as  a  cure  of  the  sick. 

Their  feasts  and  dances  were  of  various  character, 
social,  medical,  and  mystical  or  religious.  Some  of 
their  feasts  were  on  a  scale  of  extravagant  profusion. 
A.  vain  or  ambitious  host  threw  all  his  substance  into  one 
entertainment,  inviting  the  whole  village,  and  perhaps 
several  neighboring  villages  also.  In  the  winter  of  1635 
there  was  a  feast  at  the  village  of  Ooutarrea,  where 
thirty  kettles  were  on  the  fires,  and  twenty  deer  and 
four  bears  were  served  up.^  The  invitation  was  simple. 
The  messenger  addressed  the  desired  guest  with  the  con- 
cise summons,  "  Oome  and  eat";  and  to  refuse  was  a 
grave  offence.  He  took  his  dish  and  spoon,  and  repaired 
to  the  scene  of  festivity.  Each,  as  he  entered,  greeted 
his  host  with  the  guttural  ejaculation,  So !  and  ranged 
himself  with  the  rest,  squatted  on  the  earthen  floor  or  on 
the  platform  along  the  sides  of  the  house.  The  kettles 
were  stung  over  the  fires  in  the  midst.  Firet,  there  was 
a  long  prelude  of  lugubrious  singing.    Then  the  host,  who 

'  Br(!beuf,  B£mian  des  Barons,  1686,  118.  —  This  game  is  atilt  a  ft.vor- 
ite  among  the  Iroquois,  some  of  whom  hold  to  the  belief  tliat  they  will 
play  it  after  deatli  in  the  realma  of  bliEs.  In  all  their  important  games 
of  chitnce,  they  employed  charms,  incantatioDs,  and  sM  the  n 
their  magical  art,  to  gain  good  luck, 

*  BrSbeuf,  SfMUoi  des  Harvns,  1636,  111. 
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took  no  share  iu  the  feast,  proclaimed  in  a  loud  voice  tho 
contents  of  eacli  kettle  in  turn,  and  at  each  announce- 
ment the  company  responded  in  unison,  Ho!  The  at- 
tendant squaws  filled  with  their  ladles  the  bowls  of  all 
the  guests.  There  was  talking,  laughing,  jesting,  sing- 
ing, and  smoking ;  and  at  times  the  entertainment  was 
protracted  through  the  day. 

Wl        tl     f     t  1    d  11        m    t      1         t        t 

was  i  d    r         1)1     tl  1  t     1      11    1  U 

whole     f   tl      p  1  m    h  m 

ShouH  1      f  1    tl      1        w     Id  b  d    tl 

munity    1     k  d        1    !        p    t  d  g 

Disast     w    Id  b  f  11  tl         t       —  1     1    p    1   p     tl 
individ     II  tl  gm  1    fti      y    f  tl 

feast  w      p    po  t        1  t     tl      rap  dity  with  wh    !    tl 
viand    w        dpthdP  ftb         w  ffl 

to  the  m    t     I  d  f    d  d  th     p    ta  1     1        1       m 

truly  I  T\        f  g  1 

dread  d  by  m     y     t  tl      H  wl       1 

never  k  t      i    1        tl 

Inv  t  t        t         1  w  1  h       t 

feast.     S  m  I       1         d   tl        n         1 

festivtj    1         1    th      U  Tl     1  w  wl  d 

Old  1  Id  1     1  Id  1  1  tl      pi  t- 

forms  1         to    1     J   1         1    h      p[     t   1  t]        d 

and  1     t      F  !    1       t        1  tl  tl        fl 

cleared      T         If  t,     *  *1      *  P     ^  ^ 

keepi  g  t  m    t    tl  g  w  th  t    to       1  U      ttl 
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Tlie  men  danced  with  groat  violence  and  gesticulation ; 
the  women,  with  a  much  more  measured  action.  The 
former  were  neaily  divested  of  clothing,  —  in  mystical 
dances,  sometimes  wholly  bo  ;  and,  from  a  superstitious 
motive,  this  was  now  and  then  the  case  with  the  women. 
Both,  however,  were  abundantly  decorated  with  paint, 
oil,  beads,  wampum,  trinkets,  and  feathers. 

Religious  festivals,  councils,  the  entertainment  of  an 
envoy,  the  inauguration  of  a  chief,  were  all  occasions  of 
festivity,  in  which  social  pleasure  was  joined  with  mat- 
ter of  grave  import,  and  which  at  times  gathered  nearly- 
all  the  nation  into  one  great  and  harmonious  concourse. 
Warlike  expeditions,  too,  were  always  preceded  by  feast- 
ing, at  which  the  warriors  vaunted  the  fame  of  their  an- 
cestors, and  their  own  past  and  prospective  exploits.  A 
hideous  scene  of  feasting  followed  the  torture  of  a  pris- 
oner. Like  the  torture  itself,  it  was,  among  the  Hurons, 
partly  an  act  of  vengeance,  and  partly  a  religious  rite. 
If  tJie  victim  had  shown  courage,  the  heart  was  first 
roasted,  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  given  to  the  young 
men  and  hoys,  who  devoured  it  to  increase  their  own 
courage.  Tlie  body  was  then  dividecl,  tlirown  into  tlie 
kettles,  and  eaten  by  the  assembly,  the  head  being  the 
portion  of  the  chief.  Many  of  the  Hurons  joined  in 
the  feast  with  reluctance  and  horror,  while  others  took 
in  it.^     Tliis  was  the  only  form  of  cannibal- 


possible,  in  brief  space,  to  inJicafe  more  than  llieir  general  features.  lu 
the  iamous  "  war-dance,^  —  which  was  frequently  danced,  as  it  atiH  is, 
for  amuBecnent,  —  speeches,  exhortations,  jests,  personal  satire,  and  rep- 
artee were  conimonly  introduced  as  a  part  of  the  performance,  some- 
times by  may  of  patriotic  stimulus,  sometimes  for  amusement.  The 
music  in  this  case  was  the  drum  and  the  war-song.  Some  of  the  other 
dances  were  also  interspersed  with  speeches  and  sharp  witticisms,  always 
taken  in  good  part,  though  X/afltaa  says  that  he  has  seen  the  victim  so 
pitilessly  bantered  that  he  was  forced  to  hide  his  head  in  his  hlanket. 

1  "  II  y  eii  a  qui  en  maiigent  auec  plaisir."  — Briaieuf,  Relation  des 
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ism  among  them,  since,  unlike  the  wandering  Algon- 
quins,  tliey  were  rarely  under  the  desperation  of  extreme 
famine. 

A  great  knowledge  of  simples  for  the  cure  of  disease 
is  popularly  ascribed  to  the  Indian.  Here,  however,  as 
elsewhere,  his  knowfedge  is  in  fact  scanty.  He  rarely 
reasons  from  cause  to  effect,  or  from  effect  to  cause 
Disease,  in  his  belief,  is  the  result  of  sorcery,  the  agency 
of  spirits  or  supernatural  influences,  undefined  and  inde- 
finable. The  Indian  doctor  was  a  conjurer,  and  his  reme- 
dies were  to  the  last  degree  preposterous,  ridiculous,  or 
revolting.  Tlie  well-known  Indian  sweating-bath  is  the 
most  prominent  of  the  few  means  of  cure  based  on  agen- 
cies simply  physical ;  and  tliis,  with  all  the  other  natural 
remedies,  was  applied,  not  by  the  professed  doctor,  but 
by  the  sufferer  himself,  or  his  friends,^ 

Tlie  Indian  doctor  beat,  shook,  and  pinched  his  patient, 
howled,  whooped,  rattled  a  tortoise-shell  at  his  ear  to  ex- 
pel the  ovil  spirit,  bit  Mm  till  blood  flowed,  and  then 
displayed  in  triumph  a  small  piece  of  wood,  bone,  or  iron, 
which  he  had  hidden  in  his  mouth,  and  which  he  affirmed 

^loTOis,  1630,121. — Le  Mercier  gives  a  description  of  one  of  these  scBuee, 
at  which  he  was  present.  (Ibid.,  16S7,  118.)  The  same  horrible  practice 
prevailed  to  a  greater  extent  among  the  Iroquois.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable instances  of  Indian  cannibaliem  is  that  ftimished  by  a  Western 
tiilie,  the  Miamis,  among  whom  there  was  a  clan,  or  Ikmily,  whose  heredi- 
tary dutrf  and  privilege  it  was  to  devour  the  bodies  of  prisoners  burned 
to  death.  The  act  had  somewhat  of  a  religious  eharaeter,  was  attended 
with  ceremonial  observances,  and  was  restricted  to  the  fitniily  in  question. 
—  See  Hon.  Lewis  Casa,  in  the  appendix  to  Colonel  Wliiting's  poem, 
"Ontwa." 

1  The  Indians  had  many  simple  applications  for  wounds,  said  Co  have 
been  very  efficacious ;  but  the  purity  of  their  blood,  owing  to  tlie  ahsence 
from  tlieir  diet  of  condiments  and  stimulants,  as  well  as  to  their  aitiie 
habits,  aided  the  remedy.  In  general,  they  neie  remarkablv  exempt 
from  disease  or  deformity,  though  often  seriously  injured  by  alternations 
of  hunger  and  excess.  The  Hurons  sometimes  died  from  the  efects  of 
tlieir /esii'ns  h  manger  lout. 
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■was  tlie  source  of  the  disease,  now  happily  removed.^ 
Sometimes  he  prescribed  a  dance,  feast,  or  game ;  and  the 
whole  village  bestirred  themselves  to  fulfil  the  injunction 
to  the  letter,  Tliey  gambled  away  their  all ;  tliey  gorged 
themselves  like  vultures ;  they  danced  or  played  ball 
naked  among  the  snow-drifts  from  morning  till  night. 
At  a  medical  feast,  some  strange  or  unusual  act  was  com- 
monly eiijoined  as  vital  to  the  patient's  cure:  as,  for 
example,  the  departing  guest,  in  place  of  the  customary 
monosyllable  of  thanks,  was  required  to  greet  his  host 
with  an  ugly  giimace.  Sometimes,  by  prescription,  half 
the  village  would  throng  into  the  house  where  tlie  pa- 
tient lay,  led  by  old  women  disguised  with  the  lieada  and 
skins  of  bears,  and  beating  with  sticks  on  sheets  of  dry 
bark.  Here  the  assembly  danced  and  whooped  for  hours 
together,  with  a  din  to  which  a  civilized  patient  would 
promptly  have  succumbed.  Sometimes  the  doctor  wrought 
himself  into  a  prophetic  fury,  raving  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  dwelling,  snatching  firebrands  and 
flinging  tltem  about  him,  to  the  terror  of  the  squaws, 
with  whom,  in  their  combustiblo  tenements,  fire  was  a 
constant  bugbear. 

Among  the  Hurons  and  kindred  tribes,  disease  was 
frequently  ascribed  to  some  hidden  wish  ungratified. 
Hence  the  patient  was  overwhelmed  witli  gifts,  in  the 
hope,  that,  in  their  multiplicity,  the  desideratum  might 
be  supplied.  Kettles,  skins,  awls,  pipes,  wampum,  fish- 
hooks, weapons,  objects  of  every  conceivable  variety,  were 

1  The  Hurons  beliered  that  the  chief  cause  of  disease  an3  death  was 
a  uionatFOus  serpent,  that  lived  under  the  earth.  B;  touching  a  tuft  of 
hair,  a  feather,  or  a  fragment  of  bone,  with  a  portion  of  his  flesh  or  fat, 
the  sorcerer  imparted  power  to  it  of  entering  the  body  of  liis  victim,  and 
gradually  killing  him,  It  was  ^i  important  part  of  the  doctor's  function 
to  extract  tlieso  charms  from  tho  vitals  of  his  patient.  —  Bagueneau,  lletc- 
tioa  rfes  Hanms,  1648,  75, 
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piled  before  him  by  a  host  of  charitable  coiitribiitors ; 
and  if,  a3  often  happened,  a  dream,  tlie  Indian  oracle, 
had  revealed  to  the  sick  man  the  secret  of  his  cure,  his 
demands  were  never  refused,  however  extravagant,  idle, 
nauseous,  or  abominable.^  Hence  it  is  no  matter  of 
wonder  that  sudden  illness  and  sudden  cures  were  fre- 
quent among  the  Hurons.  The  patient  reaped  profit,  and 
the  doctor  both  profit  and  honor. 

THE    HURON-IEOQUOIS    FAMILY. 

And  now,  before  entering  upon  the  very  curious  sub- 
ject of  Indian  social  and  tribal  organization,  it  ma.y  be 
weU  briefly  to  observe  the  position  and  prominent  distinc- 
tive features  of  the  various  communities  speaking  dialects 
of  tlie  generic  tongue  of  the  Iroquois.  In  this  remarka- 
1  "  Dana  !e  pays  de  nos  Hurons,  il  se  Ihict  auasi  dea  assemblees  de 
toutea  lea  files  d'vu  bourg  aupr^s  d'vne  mulHcie,  tant  k  sa  priere,  suyuant 
la  resuerie  ou  le  songe  qu'elle  en  aura  eue,  que  par  I'ordonnance  de  Loki 
{the  doctor),  pour  ga  smil4  eC  guerison.  Lea  fllles  ainsi  assemblies,  on  tenr 
demande  It  toutes,  !es  vnes  apres  les  autrea,  celuy  qu'elles  veulent  des 
ieunea  hommes  du  Ijourg  pour  dormir  auec  eilea  la  nuiet  prochaine ;  elles 
ea  noument  oliacune  vn,  qui  sent  auasi-tost  aduer^s  par  lea  Maiatrea  de  la 
ceremotiie,  lesqoets  vienuent  tous  au  aoir  en  la  presence  de  la  malade 
dormir  ehacun  auec  celie  qui  I'a  choysi,  d'vn  bout  il  Tautre  de  la  Caliaae, 
et  paasent  ainsi  toute  la  nuiet,  pendant  que  deux  Capitalues  aux  deux 
bouls  du  logis  chantent  et  aonnent  de  lenr  Tortue  dn  aoir  au  lendemain 
matin,  que  la  ceremonie  cesee.  Dieu  meille  abolir  vne  si  damnable  ei 
mallieureuse  eeremonie."  —  Sagard,  Vosage  des  Earons,  158.  —  This  unique 
mode  of  cure,  which  was  called  Andacwandei,  is  also  desotibed  by  Lale- 
mant.  who  saw  it.  {Belalion  des  Sarons,  1639,  81.)  It  was  one  of  the 
recognized  remedies- 
Far  the  medical  practices  of  the  Hurons,  see  also  Champlain,  Br^uf, 
Lafitau,  Charlevoix,  and  other  earty  writers.  Those  of  tlie  Algonquins 
were  in  some  points  different.  The  doctor  oflen  cousnlled  the  splits,  to 
learn  the  cause  and  cui-e  of  the  disease,  by  a  method  peculiar  to  tliat 
tkraily  of  tribes.  He  shnt  himself  in  a  small  conical  lodge,  and  tlie  spints 
here  visited  liini,  manifesting  their  presence  by  a  violent  shaVing  ot  the 
whole  structure.    This  superstition  will  bo  described  in  another  eonnec- 
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ble  family  of  tribes  occur  tlie  fullest  developments  of 
Indian  cliaracter,  and  the  most  conspicuous  examples 
of  Indian  intelligence.  If  the  biglier  traits  popularly 
ascribed  to  the  race  are  not  to  be  found  here,  they 
are  to  be  found  nowhere.  A  palpable  proof  of  the 
superiority  of  this  stock  is  afforded  in  the  size  of  the 
Iroquois  and  Huron  brains.  Li  average  internal  car 
pacity  of  the  cranium,  they  surpass,  with  few  and  doubt- 
ful exceptions,  all  other  aborigines  of  North  and  South 
America,  not  excepting  the  civilized  races  of  Mexico  and 
Peru.i 

lu  the  woody  valleys  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  south  of 
the  Nottawassaga  Bay  of  Lake  Huron,  and  two  days' 
journey  west  of  the  frontier  Huron  towns,  lay  tlie  nine 
villages  of  the  Tobacco  Nation,  or  Tionnontates.  ^  In 
nau  ers  '>s  la  ^  age  they  closely  resemlled  the 
Hi  0  s  Of  old  tl  ej  e  e  tl  e  r  e  em  e*!  1  ut  w  e  e  ow 
at  pea  e  w  th  the  n  au  1  ai  o  t  tl  e  yea  lh40 1  ecan  e  tl  e  r 
close  CO  fed    ates      I  deed        tl  e  wl  cl   befell  tl  it 

1  apless  peoj.l6  the  To  o  tates  lo  e  rttai  e3  a  t  1  al 
ort^i  zat  0  a  i  tl  0  le  ce  ia  v  tl  a  t  ifl  j,  ex 
cept  0  are  to  tl  s  lay  tl  e  sole  bfr  to  s  of  tl  e  H  o 
or  Wya  dot  na  ip  Ex;  at  ate  1  i  1  wand  r  ng  tl  ej 
1  eld  for  ge  e  at  o  9  a  I  a  a    0     t      Su     ce  a  no  ^  tl  e 

On    o    p     ng  fl  e  I  oquo  a  h  ads  Ifid  ey  g       a    a  e 

age  internni  capauty  of  eighty-eight  cubic  incites,  wliich  is  wiCliin  two 
inuhes  of  the  Caucasian  mean."  —  Morton,  Crania  jlmeriama,  105.  —  It  is 
reniHrkable  that  the  internal  capacity  of  the  sliulle  of  the  luirliarous  Amer- 
iL'an  tribes  is  grenter  than  that  of  either  the  Mexicans  or  the  Peruvians. 
"The  dilf^retice  in  voinme  ia  diteHj' confined  to  tlie  occipital  and  basal 
portions,"  —  in  otlier  words,  to  the  region  of  the  animal  propensities ;  and 
hence,  it  Is  aJ'gued.  the  ferocious,  brutal,  and  unciviliznhle  clmractCFof  the 
wild  tribes.  —  See  J.  S.  Phillips,  Admeasarenunts  of  Crania  of  the  Principal 
Groupa  of  Indians  in  the  United  States. 

2  Synonyines .-  Tionnontates,  Etionontates,  Tulnontatek,  Dionondadies, 
Khionontaterrhonons,  Petuneillt  or  Nation  du  Petun  (Tobacco). 
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Western  tribes.^  In  their  original  seats  among  the  Blue 
Mountains,  they  oifared  an  example  extremely  rare 
among  Indiana,  of  a  tribe  raising  a  crop  for  the  market ; 
for  they  traded  in  tobacco  largely  with  other  tribes. 
Their  Huron  confederates,  keen  traders,  would  not  suf- 
fer them  to  pass  tiirough  their  country  to  traffic  with 
the  French,  preferring  to  secure  for  themselves  the  ad- 
vantage of  bai'teriiig  with  them  in  French  goods  at  an 
enormous  profit.^ 

Joarneyhig  southward  five  days  from  the  Tionnontate 
towns,  tlie  forest  traveller  reached  the  border  villages 
of  the  Attiwandarons,  or  Neutral  Nation.^  As  early  as 
1626,  they  were  visited  by  the  Franciscan  friar.  La,  Eoche 
Bullion,  who  reports  a  numerous  population  in  twenty- 
eight  towns,  besides  many  small  hamlets.  Their  country, 
about  forty  leagues  m  extent,  embraced  wide  and  fertile 
districts  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  and  their  fron- 
tier extended  eastward  across  the  Niagara,  where  they 
liad  tfu'ee  or  four  outlying  towns.*  Their  name  of  Neu- 
trals was  due  to  their  neutrality  in  the  war  between  the 
Hiu'ons  and  the  Iroquois  proper.  The  hostile  warriors, 
meeting  in  a  Neutral  cabin,  were  forced  to  keep  the  peace, 
though,  once  in  the  open  air,  the  truce  was  at  an  end. 
Yet  tills  people  were  abundantly  ferocious,  and,  while 

"  "L'araede  tous  lea  Conseils."  —  CharleroiJC,  Voi/age,  199.  — In  1763 
they  were  Pontiac'e  test  warriors, 

^  On  the  TionnontaCes,  see  Le  Mercier,  Relation,  1687, 163 ;  LaleinHDt, 
Belatkn,  1641,  69 ;  Ragueneau,  Eelation,  1648,  61.  An  excellent  summary 
of  their  ehiuracter  and  history,  by  Mr.  Shea,  will  be  found  in  Hist.  Mag., 
V.  2fl2. 

3  Atliwandarone,  AtUwendaronk,  Atirhagenreiireta,  Rhagenratfca 
(Jesuit  Ri^iotis),  Attionidrtrons  (Sagard).  They,  and  not  the  Eries,  were 
the  Kahkwas  of  8eneca  traditiou. 

*  Lalemant,  iWoiion  dee  Hurons,  1641,  71.  —  The  Niagacft  was  then 
called  the  River  of  the  Neutrals,  or  the  Onguiaahta.  Lalemant  estimates 
tlie  Neulral  population,  in  1640,  at  twelve  tiiousand,  in  fbrty  villages. 
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holding  a  pacific  attitude  betwixt  tlieir  waning  kindred, 
waged  deadly  strife  with  the  Mascoiitins,  an  Algonquin 
horde  beyond  Lake  Michigan.  Indeed,  it  was  but  recently 
that  they  bad  been  at  blows  with  seventeen  Algonquin 
tribes.^  They  burned  female  prisoners,  a  practice  nn- 
bnown  to  tlie  Hurons.^  Their  country  was  full  of  game, 
and  they  were  bold  and  active  hunters,  Li  form  and 
stature  tliey  surpassed  even  the  Hurons,  whom  they  re- 
sembled ill  their  mode  of  life,  and  from  whose  language 
their  own,  though  radically  similai-,  was  dialectically  dis- 
tinct. Thek  liceiitiousiiesa  was  even  more  open  and 
shameless ;  and  they  stood  alone  in  the  extravagance  of 
some  of  their  usages.  They  kept  their  dead  in  their 
houses  tili  they  became  insupportable ;  Uien  scraped  the 
flesh  from  the  bones,  and  displayed  them  in  rows  along 
the  walls,  there  to  remain  till  the  periodical  Feast  of  the 
Dead,  or  general  buiial.  In  summer,  the  men  wore  no 
clothing  whatever,  but  were  usually  tattooed  from  head  to 
foot  with  powdered  charcoal. 

The  sagacious  Hurons  refused  them  a  passage  tlirough 
their  country  to  the  French ;  and  the  Neutrals  apparently 
had  not  sense  or  reflection  enough  to  take  the  easy  and 
direct  route  of  Lake  Ontario,  which  was  probably  open 
to  them,  though  closed  against  tlie  Hurons  by  Iroquois 
enmity.  Thus  the  former  made  excellent  profit  by  ex- 
changing French  goods  at  high  rates  for  the  valuable  furs 
of  the  Neutrals.^ 

1  Letire  da  Pire  La  Rmhe  Didlum,  8  Jvilkt,  1627,  in  Le  Clerc, 
EtaUissement  de  la  Fty,  J.  346. 

2  Wonieti  were  often  burned  by  the  Iroquois ;  witness  the  case  of 
Catherine  Mercier  in  18SI,  and  many  cases  of  Indian  women  mentioned 
by  the  eaily  writers. 

'  Tiie  Hurons  became  very  jealous,  when  La  Eoche  Dallion  visited 
the  Neutrals,  lest  a  direct  trade  should  he  opened  between  the  latter  and 
the  French,  against  whom  they  at  once  put  iu  circulaaon  a  variety  of 
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Southward  and  eastward  of  Lake  Erie  dwelt  a  kindred 
people,  the  Erics,  or  JJation  of  the  Cat.  Little  besides 
their  existence  is  known  of  tliem.  Tliey  seem  to  liave 
occupied  Southwestern  New  York,  as  far  east  as  the 
Genesee,  the  frontier  of  the  Senecaa,  and  in  liabits  and 
language  to  have  resembled  the  Hurons.^  They  were 
noted  warriors,  fought  with  poisoned  arrqws,  and  were 
long  a  terror  to  the  neighboring  Iroquois,^ 

On  the  Lower  Susquehanna  dweit  tlie  formidable  tribe 
called  by  the  French  'Aiidastes.  Little  is  known  of  tliem, 
beyond  their  general  resemblance  to  their  Idndred,  in  lan- 
guage, habits,  and  character.  Fierce  and  resolute  war- 
riors, they  long  made  iiead  against  the  Iroquois  of  New 
York,  and  were  vanquished  at  last  more  by  disease  than 
by  the  tomaliawk.^ 

In  Central  New  York,  stretching  east  and  west  from 
the  Hudson  to  the  Genesee,  lay  that  redoubted  people 

slanders :  that  they  were  a  people  who  lived  on  snakes  and  venom ;  that 
they  were  furnished  with  tails;  and  that  French  women,  though  having 
but  one  breaat,  bore  six  children  at  a  birth.  The  mJEsionary  nearly  loat 
his  lire  in  consequence,  the  Neutrals  conceiving  the  idea  that  he  would 
infect  their  country  with  a  pestilence.  —  La  Koche  Dallion,  in  Le  Clerc, 
I.  346. 

1  Ragueneau,  Relation  des  Haroas,  1648,  46. 

2  Le  Meroier,  Eelation,  1654, 10.  —  "  Nous  lea  appellone  la  Nation  Chat, 
&  cause  gu'il  y  a  dans  leur  pais  Tiie  quantite  prodigieoEe  de  Cliats  eau- 
unges."  —  Ibid,  —  The  Iroquois  are  said  to  have  given  the  same  name, 
J&iosam,  Cat  Nation,  to  the  Neutrals.  —  Morgan,  League  of  the  Iroqfiois,  41. 

SynoHi/mes:  Ends,  Erigns,  Eriehronon,  Riguehronon.  Tlie  Jesuits 
never  had  a  mission  among  them,  tliough  they  seem  to  have  been  Tisited 
by  Champlain's  adventurous  interpreter,  Stienne  Brule,  in  the  summer 
of  1615,  —  They  are  probably  the  Carantolians  of  Champlain. 

3  Gallatin  erroneously  places  the  Andastes  on  the  Alleghany,  Bancroft 
and  others  adopting  the  error.  Tlie  research  of  Mr.  Shea  has  ehown 
tlieir  identity  with  the  Siisguehamiocts  of  the  English,  and  the  Minquas  of 
the  Dutch.  —  See  Hiat.  Mag.,  II.  294. 

Ssonngmesi  Andastes,  Andastracronnons,  Andastacronnoos,  Andaata- 
guez,  Anbistoui  (French),  Susqueliannocks  (English),  Mengwe,  Minquas 
(Dutch),  Conestogas,  Conessetagoes  (English]. 
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who  have  lent  their  name  to  the  tribal  family  of  the  Iro- 
quois, and  stamped  it  indelibly  ou  the  early  pages  of 
American  history.  Among  all  the  barbarous  nations 
of  the  continent,  the  Iroquois  of  New  York  stand  para- 
mount. Elements  which  among  other  tribes  were  crude, 
confused,  and  embryotic,  were  among  them  systematized 
and  eonerotod  into  an  established  polity.  The  Iroquois 
w;a8  the  Indian  of  Indians.  A  thorough  savage,  yet  a 
finished  and  developed  savage,  he  is  perhaps  an  example 
of  the  highest  elevation  which  man  can  reach  without 
emerging  from  his  primitive  condition  of  the  hunter.  A 
geographical  position,  commanding  on  one  hand  the  port- 
al of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  on  the  other  the  sources  of 
the  streams  flowing  both  to  the  Atlantic  and  the  Missis- 
sippi, gave  the  ambitious  and  aggressive  confederates  ad- 
vantages which  they  perfectly  understood,  and  by  which 
they  profited  to  the  utmost.  Patient  and  politic  as  they 
were  ferocious,  they  were  not  only  conquerors  of  their 
own  race,  but  the  powerful  allies  and  the  dreaded  foes  of 
the  Prencli  and  English  colonies,  flattered  and  caressed 
by  both,  yet  too  sagacious  to  give  themselves  without 
reserve  to  either.  Their  organization  and  their  history 
evince  their  intrinsic  superiority.  Even  their  traditionary 
lore,  amid  its  wild  puerihties,  shows  at  times  the  stamp 
of  an  energy  and  force  in  striking  contrast  with  the  flimsy 
creations  of  Algonquin  fancy.  That  the  Iroquois,  left 
under  their  institutions  to  work  out  their  destiny  undis- 
turbed, would  ever  have  developed  a  civilization  of  their 
own,  I  do  not  beheve.  These  institutions,  however,  are 
suiRciently  characteristic  and  curious,  and  we  shall  soon 
have  occasion  to  observe  them.^ 

1  The  name  Iroqvaia  is  French.  Charlevoix  aays  ;  "  II  a  Pte  forme  du 
terme  Miro,  ou  ffero,  qui  signifle  .Pai  (lit,  et  par  lequel  ces  sauvages 
flniseent  tons  ieur  discourB,  comme  les  Latins  feisoient  autrefois  par  leur 
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SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL  ORGANIZATION. 
In  Indian  aocial  organization,  a  problem  at  once  s' 
itself.  Ill  these  communities,  comparatively  populous, 
how  could  spirits  so  fierce,  and  in  many  respects  so  uu- 
governed,  live  togetlier  in  peace,  without  law  and  without 
enforced  authority  'i  Yet  there  were  towns  where  sav- 
ages lived  together  in  thousands  with  a  harmony  wiiich 
civilization  might  envy.  This  was  in  good  measure  due 
to  peculiarities  of  Indian  chai'acter  and  habits.  This 
intractable  race  were,  in  certain  external  respects,  the 
most  pliant  aud  complaisant  of  mankuid.  The  early  mis- 
sionaries were  charmed  by  the  docile  acquiescence  with 
which  their  dogmas  were  received ;  but  they  soon  discov- 
ered that  their  facile  auditors  neitlier  believed  nor  under- 
stood that  to  which  they  had  so  promptly  assented  Tliey 
assented  from  a  Isind  of  courtesy,  which,  while  it  vexed 
the  priests,  tended  greatly  to  keep  the  Indians  in  mutual 

Dixi;  et  de  Kou^,  qui  est  mi  cri  tantSt  cIb  tristease,  lorsqu'on  le  prcaionce 
en  tratnant,  et  tantSt  de  joye,  quand  on  ie  proiionce  plus  comt."  —  Hist, 
de  la  N.  F.,  I.  271.  — Tlieic  bue  name  is  Hodenommce,  or  People  of  the 
Long  House,  iieoanse  their  conftderaoy  of  five  diatinet  nations,  ranged  in 
a  line  along  Central  New  Torlc,  was  liliened  to  one  of  tlie  long  bark 
hooBea  already  described,  witli  fire  fires  and  five  fiimilies.  The  naoie  Aij- 
onnomioioii,  or  Aquaitvscioni,  aecribed  to  them  by  Lafltau  and  Cliarlevoii, 
wlio  translated  it  "House-Makers,"  Faisatrs  de  t'abonnes,  may  be  a  conver- 
sion of  the  true  name  witli  an  erroneous  reudering.  The  following  are  the 
true  names  of  the  five  nations  sevendly,  with  Iheir  rrench  and  Englisli 
synonymea.  For  otlier  synonymes,  see  "  History  of  tlie  Conspiracy  of 
Pontine,"  8,  nute. 


Ganeagaono, 

Mohawk, 

Agnier. 

Oneida, 

Onneyut. 

Onondaga, 

Onnontague', 

Gweug\vehono, 

Cayuga, 

Seneca, 

Tsonnontouans. 

The  Iroquois  terminati 

on  in  ono  — or  on 

on,  as  the  French  write  it- 

simply  menus  people. 
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accord.  That  well-known  self-control,  which,  originating 
ill  a  form  of  pride,  covered  tlie  savage  nature  of  the  man 
with  a  veil,  opaque,  though  thin,  contributed  not  a  little  to 
the  same  end.  Though  vain,  aiTogant,  boastful,  and  vin- 
dictive, tlie  Indian  bore  abuse  and  sarcasm  with  an  aston- 
ishing patience.  Though  greedy  and  grasping,  he  was 
lavish  without  stint,  and  would  give  away  Ms  all  to  soothe 
the  manes  of  a  departed  relative,  gain  influence  and  ap- 
plause, or  ingratiate  himself  with  his  neighbors.  In  his 
dread  of  public  opinion,  lie  rivalled  some  of  his  civilized 
successors. 

All  Indiana,  and  especially  these  populous  and  sta- 
tionary tribes,  had  their  code  of  courtesy,  whose  require- 
ments were  rigid  and  exact ;  nor  might  any  infringe  it 
without  the  ban  of  public  censure.  Indian  nature,  in- 
flexible and  unmalleable,  was  peculiarly  under  the  con- 
trol of  custom.     Established  usage  toolt  the  place  of  law, 

—  was,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  common  law,  witli  no  tribunal 
to  espound  or  enforce  it.     In  these  wild  democracies, 

—  democracies  in  spirit,  tliougli  not  in  form,  —  a  respect 
for  native  superiority,  and  a  willingness  to  yield  to  it, 
were  always  conspicuous.  All  were  prompt  to  aid  each 
otiier  in  distress,  and  a  neighborly  spirit  was  often 
exhibited  among  tliem.  When  a  young  woman  was  per- 
manently married,  the  otlier  women  of  the  village  sup- 
plied her  witli  firewood  for  the  year,  eacli  contributing  an 
armful.  When  one  or  more  families  were  without  shel- 
ter, the  men  of  the  village  joined  in  building  them  a 
house.  In  return,  the  recipients  of  the  favor  gave  a  feast, 
if  they   could  ;    if   not,   their  thanks   were   sufficient.^ 

1  The  following  tesliraony  concemiiig  Indian  charity  and  Jiospitality 
is  &om  Ragueneaa;  "As  often  as  we  have  seen  tribes  broken  up,  towns 
destroyed,  and  tlieir  people  driven  to  flight,  we  have  seen  them,  to  tlie 
number  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  persons,  received  with  open  arms  hy 
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Among  the  Iroquois  and  Hurous  —  and  doubtless  amoug 
the  kindred  tribes  —  there  were  marked  distinctions  of 
noble  and  base,  prosperous  and  poor;  yet,  while  there 
was  food  in  the  village,  the  meanest  and  the  poorest  need 
not  suffer  want  He  hid  but  to  enter  the  nearest  bouse 
a  d  seat  h  mself  b}  tl  e  fire  w^  w  tl  t  a  do 
ti  er  s  de  tood  was  placed  bef   el   n  by  tl  e  won 

Cont  a  7  to  t!  e  lece  ve  1  oj  n  o  these  Idas  1  ke 
othe  8  of  tl  e  r  ace  wl  en  1  jng  n  cona  n  n  t  ea  were  of 
a  ve  y  soc  1  1  pos  t  o  Ees  les  tl  e  i  cessa  t  da  ces 
and  feists  ^  eat  a  I  small  they  Te  e  co  t  n  ally  s  t- 
1  g  spendi  g  most  of  tl  e  r  t  me  n  tl  e  r  ne  gl  borS 
1  o  se  ch  tt  a  jok  ng  1  te  g  one  anotl  er  w  fch  v  t- 
t     sns     sla  [     Iroad     i    I  o     e  se    iel    ate    jet 

Tlways  tike         aool  pa  t      E  ery  v  llage  1  ad   ts     lept 

tl  ose  wor  ly  tou  an  e  ts  wl  ile  tl  e  si  !1  laugh  of 
you  g  sq  aw  uta  1 1  to  1 1  si  eel  oed  each  hi  dy  jest 
or  ro  gl     a  ca 

I    tl  e  org         t  on  of  tl  0  sa  age  comm      t  e    of  tl  e 
cont    e  t    one  ie  tu  e    n    re  o     le  s  co    p  c  o  8     o 
t    uaUy  ajpis      i.    Intono    tb—  toiljttle 
an  es  1  V  yl     1  tl  e  e  co  n  nu    t  es  a  e  u  ually  known  — 
s  b  1  1     de  1      to    ev      1  cla  b      Tl  ese  cla  ■i  a  e     ot 

charitable  hosts,  who  gla<11j  gare  them  aiiJ,  and  even  distributed  among 
them  a  part  of  the  lands  already  planted,  tliat  they  might  have  the  means 
of  living,"  — RdafioH,  1650,  28, 

1  The  Jesuit  Br^beuf,  than  whom  no  one  knew  the  Hurons  better,  is 
very  emphatic  in  praise  of  their  harmony  and  social  spirit     Speaking  of 
ur  w  tlHnswrem  h 

11  v(       ff  des  S 


n  leur  particulior,"  etc.  —  Betntiaii  des  Humus,  1' 
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locally  separate,  but  are  mingled  tliroughout  the  nation. 
All  the  members  of  each  clan  are,  or  are  assumed  to  be, 
intimately  joined  in  consang^uinity.  Hence  it  is  held  an 
abomination  for  two  persons  of  the  same  clan  to  inter- 
marry; and  hcneo,  again,  it  follows  that  every  family 
must  contain  members  of  at  least  two  clans.  Each  clan 
has  its  name,  as  the  clan  of  the  Hawk,  of  the  Wolf,  or  of 
the  Tortoise ;  and  each  has  for  its  emblem  the  figure 
of  the  beast,  bird,  reptile,  plant,  or  other  object,  from 
which  its  name  is  derived.  This  emblem,  called  totem  by 
the  Algonquins,  is  often  tattooed  on  the  clansman's  body, 
or  rudely  painted  over  tlie  entrance  of  his  lodge.  The 
child  belongs  to  the  clan,  not  of  the  father,  but  of  the 
mother.  In  other  words,  desceiit,  not  of  the  totem  alone, 
but  of  all  rank,  titles,  and  possessions,  is  through  the  fe- 
male. The  son  of  a  chief  can  never  be  a  chief  by  hered- 
itary title,  though  he  may  become  so  by  force  of  personal 
influence  oi  ichievement.  Neither  can  he  inherit  from 
his  father  so  much  as  a  tobacco-pipe.  All  possessions 
aldie  pass  of  light  to  the  brothers  of  the  chief,  or  to  tlie 
sons  of  !us  sisters,  since  these  are  all  sprung  from  a 
common  mathei  This  rule  of  descent  was  noticed  by 
Champlam  among  the  Hurons  in  1615.  That  excellent 
obseivei  leteis  it  to  an  origin  which  is  doubtless  its  true 
one  The  child  maj  not  be  tlio  oon  of  his  reputed  father, 
but  must  be  the  son  ot  his  mothei,  —  a  eonsideiation  of 
moie  thin  oidiniry  toice  in  an  Indian  community  ^ 

'  LeiJ  eifane  ne  EuccKdent  laria  aui  be  is  et  lit,  i  tez  I  l<^ira 
peres  doubtiiit  comnie  flj  li  t  do  lour  gei  iteur  ma  s  b  c  f  nt  1  le  irs 
GUCLesseucs  et  hentiers  les  entans  de  leurg  eteuie  et  deai^uels  lU  eont 
aeseurez  d  eatre  yssufl  et  sortis    —  Champltiin  (16^7)   91 

Captain  John  "m  nth  had  observed  the  same  aeveraJ  years  before 
among  the  tnbes  of  Virginia;  "For  the  Crowne,  their  heyres  mherite 
not,  but  the  first  be jres  of  the  Sisters."  —  True  Relation,  43  (ed.  Deane). 
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This  system  of  clanship,  with  the  rule  of  descent  in- 
separable from  it,  was  of  very  wide  prevalence.  Indeed, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  close  observation  would 
have  detected  it  in  every  tribe  east  of  the  Mississippi ; 
while  there  is  positive  evidence  of  its  existence  in  by  far 
the  greater  nmnber.  It  is  found  also  among  the  Dah- 
cotah  and  other  tribes  west  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  it  universally  prevalent  as  far  as  the 
Eocky  Mountains,  and  even  beyond  them.  The  fact  that 
with  most  of  tliese  hordes  there  is  little  property  wortli 
transmission,  and  that  the  most  influential  becomes  chief, 
witli  little  regard  to  inheritance,  has  bluidod  casual  ob- 
servers to  the  existence  of  this  curious  system. 

It  was  found  in  fuU  development  among  the  Creeks, 
Ohoctaws,  Clierokees,  and  other  Southern  tribes,  includ- 
ing that  remarkable  people,  the  Natchez,  who,  judged  by 
their  religious  and  political  institutions,  seem  a  detached 
offshoot  of  the  Toltec  family.  It  is  no  less  conspicuous 
among  the  rovuig  Algonquins  of  the  extreme  North, 
where  the  number  of  totems  is  almost  countless.  Every- 
where it  formed  the  foundation  of  the  polity  of  all  the 
tribes,  where  a  polity  could  be  said  to  exist. 

The  Franciscans  and  Jesuits,  close  students  of  the 
languages  and  superstitions  of  the  Indians,  were  by  no 
means  so  zealous  to  analyze  their  organization  and  gov- 
ernment. In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
Hurons  as  a  nation  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  their  politi- 
cal portraiture,  as  handed  down  to  us,  is  careless  and  un- 
finished. Yet  some  decisive  features  are  plainly  shown. 
The  Huron  nation  was  a  confederacy  of  four  distinct  con- 
tiguous nations,  afterwards  increased  to  five  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  Tionnontates ;  —  it  was  divided  into  clans  ;  — 
it  was  governed  by  chiefs,  whose  office  was  hereditary 
tlirough  the  female ;  —  the  power  of  these  chiefs,  though 
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great,  was  wholly  of  a  persuasive  or  advisory  character ; 
—  there  were  two  principal  chiefs,  one  for  peace,  the 
other  for  war;  —  there  were  chiefs  assigned  to  special 
national  functions,  as  the  charge  of  the  great  Petust  of 
the  Dead,  the  direction  of  trading  voyages  to  other  na- 
tions, etc.;  —  there  were  numerous  other  chiefs,  equal 
in  rank,  but  very  unequal  in  infiuence,  since  the  meas- 
ure of  their  influence  depended  on  tlie  measure  of  their 
personal  ability;  —  each  nation  of  the  confederacy  had 
a  separate  organization,  but  at  certain  periods  grand 
councils  of  the  united  nations  were  held,  at  which  were 
present,  not  chiefs  only,  but  also  a  great  concourse  of 
the  people ;  and  at  these  and  other  councils  the  chiefs 
and  principal  men  voted  on  proposed  measures  by  moans 
of  small  sticks  or  reeds,  the  opinion  of  tlie  plurality 
niluig.^ 

THE    IROQUOIS. 

The  Iroquois  were  a  people  far  more  conspicuous  in 
histoiy,  and  their  institutions  are  not  yet  extinct.  In 
early  and  recent  times,  they  have  been  closely  studied, 
and  no  httle  light  has  been  cast  upon  a  subject  as  diffi- 
cult and  obscure  as  it  is  curious.     By  comparing   the 

1  These  &cts  are  gathered  here  and  there  from  Champlaiii,  Sagard, 
Bressani,  and  the  .Jesuit  Edatiats  prior  to  16S0.  Of  the  Jesuits,  Bri^beuf 
is  the  moat  fuQ  and  satis&ctory.  Lafltau  and  Charlevoii;  knew  the  Huron 
insUtutions  only  through  otiiers. 

The  names  of  the  four  confederate  Huron  nations  were  the  Atn,- 
ronohronons,  Attignenonghae,  Attignnouenlans,  and  Ahrendarrlionoiia. 
There  was  also  a  snbordindte  "nation"  ealied  Toliotaenrat,  whieh  had 
but  one  town.  (See  the  map  of  the  Haron  Country.)  They  allbore  tlie 
name  of  some  animal  or  other  object;  thus  the  Attignaouenlans  were  the 
Nation  of  the  Bear,  As  the  clans  are  usually  named  after  animals,  tliia 
makes  confuaion,  and  may  easily  lead  So  error.  The  Bear  Nation  was  the 
principal  member  of  the  league. 
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statements  of  observers,  old  and  new,  the  character  of 
their  singular  organization  becomes  sufficiently  clear. ^ 

Both  reason  and  tradition  point  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  Iroquois  formed  originally  one  undivided  people. 
Sundered,  like  countless  other  tribes,  by  dissension, 
caprice,  or  the  necessities  of  the  hunter  life,  they  sepa- 
rated into  five  distinct  nations,  cantoned  from  east  to 
west  along  the  centre  of  New  York,  in  the  following 
order :  Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Onondagas,  Cayugas,  Senecas. 
There  was  discord  among  them ;  wars  followed,  and  they 
lived  in  mutual  fear,  each  ensconced  in  its  palisaded 
villages.  At  length,  says  tradition,  a  celestial  being,  in- 
carnate on  eartli,  counselled  them  to  compose  their  strife 
and  unite  in  a  league  of  defence  and  aggression.  An- 
other personage,  wholly  mortal,  yet  wonderfully  endowed, 
a  renowned  warrior  and  a  miglity  magician,  stands,  with 
his  hair  of  writhing  snakes,  grotesquely  conspicuous 
through  the  dim  light  of  tradition  at  tliis  birth  of  Iro- 
quois nationality.  This  was  Atotarho,  a  chief  of  the 
Onondagas ;  and  from  this  honored  source  hi^  sprung  a 


1  Among  modem  studenlB  of  Iroquois 
vance  of  all  others  ia  due  to  Lewis  H.  Morgan,  himself  an  Iroquois  by 
adoption,  and  intimate  with  the  race  from  boyhood.  His  work,  The 
Leogae  of  the  Iroqanis,  is  a  production  of  most  thorongh  and  able  research, 
conducted  under  peculiar  advantageB,  and  with  the  aid  of  an  efficient  co- 
laborer,  Hasanoandu  (Ely  S.  Parker),  an  educated  and  higlily  intelligent 
Iroquois  of  the  Seneca  nation.  Though  often  di^ring  widely  from  Mr. 
Morgan's  conolUBions,  I  cannot  bear  a  loo  emphatic  leatimony  to  tha 
value  of  his  researches.  The  Notes  on  the  Ii-oqaois  of  Mr.  H.  II.  School- 
craft also  contain  some  interesang  iacta ;  but  here,  as  in  all  Mr.  School- 
craft's productions,  tlie  reader  must  scrupulously  reserve  his  right  of 
private  judgment.  None  of  the  old  writers  are  ho  satisfkctory  as  I^fltau. 
His  work,  Mieurs  des  Saavages  Aiaeriqitaias  comparees  aux  M<ears  dfs  Pre- 
miers Temps,  relates  chiefly  to  the  Iroquois  and  Hurons:  the  basis  for  hia 
accouitt  of  the  former  being  his  own  observations  and  those  of  Father 
Julien  Gamier,  who  was  a  missionary  among  them  more  than  sixty 
years,  from  his  novitiate  to  his  death. 
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long  liiie  of  cliieftaiiis,  heirs  not  to  tlie  blood  alone,  but  to 
tlie  name  of  their  great  predecessor.  A  fow  years  since, 
tliere  lived  in  Onondaga  Hollow  a  handsome  Indian  boy 
on  whona  the  dwindled  remnant  of  the  nation  looked 
with  pride  as  their  destined  Atotarho.  Witli  earthly 
and  celestial  aid  the  league  was  consummated,  and 
through  all  the  land  the  forests  trembled  at  the  name  of 
the  Iroquois. 

The  Iroquois  people  was  divided  into  eight  clans. 
When  the  original  stock  was  sundered  into  five  parts, 
each  of  tliese  clans  was  also  sundered  into  five  parts ; 
and  as,  by  the  principle  already  indicated,  the  clans 
were  intimately  mingled  in  every  village,  hamlet,  and 
cabin,  each  one  of  the  five  natioiis  had  its  portion  of 
each  of  the  eight  clans.^  When  the  league  was  formed, 
these  separate  portions  readily  resumed  tlieir  ancient 
tie  of  fraternity.  Thus,  of  the  Turtle  elan,  all  the 
members  became  brothers  again,  nominal  members  of 
one  family,  whether  Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Onondagas,  Cay- 
ugaa,  or  Senecas ;  and  so,  too,  of  tlie  remaining  clans. 
All  the  Iroquois,  irrespective  of  nationality,  were  there- 
fore divided  into  eight  families,  each  tracing  its  descent 
to  a  common  mother,  and  each  designated  by  its  distinc- 


1  With  a  view  to  cleameas,  the  above  statement  is  made  categorical. 
It  requires,  hoivever,  to  be  quaiified.  It  is  not  quite  certain,  that,  at  tlie 
formation  of  tlie  eoiifedewcj',  there  were  eight  clans,  though  there  is 
positive  proof  of  the  existence  of  seven.  Neither  is  it  certain,  that,  at 
the  separation,  every  clan  was  represented  in  every  nation.  Among  the 
Mohawks  and  Oneidas  there  is  no  positive  proof  of  the  existence  of  more 
than  three  elans, — the  Wolf,  Bear,  and  Tortoise;  though  there  is  pre- 
sumptive evidence  of  the  esistence  of  several  others.  —  See  Morgan, 
81,  note. 

The  eight  clans  of  the  Iroquois  were  as  fbllows :  Wolf,  Bear,  Beaver, 
Tortoise,  Deer,  Snipe,  Heron,  Hawk.  (Morgan,  79.)  The  elans  of  the 
Snipe  and  the  Heron  are  the  same  designated  in  an  early  Trench  docu- 
ment as  £a  faiaiUe  da  Petit  Piiivier  and  La  famille  du  Grand  Pluvier. 
{NeiD  York  Colonial  Documents,  IX.  47,)  The  anonymous  author  of  this 
document  adds  a  ninth  chin,  that  of  the  Potato,  meaning  the  wild  Indiau 
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tive  emblem  or  totem.  This  connection  of  clan  or  family 
was  exceedingly  strong,  and  by  it  the  five  nations  of  the 
league  wore  linked  together  as  by  an  eightfold  chain. 

The  clans  were  by  no  means  equal  in  numbers,  influ- 
ence, or  honor.  So  marked  were  the  distinctions  among 
tJiem,  tliat  some  of  the  early  writers  recognize  only  the 
three  most  conspicuous,  —  tliose  of  the  Tortoise,  the  Bear, 
and  the  Wolf.  To  some  of  the  clans,  in  each  nation, 
belonged  the  right  oigviga  hftotl  nation  and 
to  the  league.  Othei  h  d  tl  1 1  t  <n  ig  three,  or, 
in  one  ease,  four  chief      wh  1      fl  ull  give  none. 

As  Indian  clanship  -wa    b  t  a       xt  f  the  family 

relation,  these  cliiefs  ^  a       ta  n  s      e  hereditary ; 

but  the  law  of  inlierita  tl  gl  b  I  g  was  extremely 
elastic,  and  capable  of  t  t  h  to  tl  e  fa  tl  est  limits  of 
the  clan.  The  chief  wa  al  n  t  a  a)  1  ucceeded  by 
a  near  relative,  alway  tl  gl  tl  f  n  1  as  a  brother 
by  the  same  mother,  a  n  jl  w  bj  tl  ister's  side. 
But  if  tliese  were  mai  f  tly  u  ht  tl  _  w  passed  over, 
and  a  chief  was  chosen  at  a  council  of  the  clan  from 
among  remoter  kindred.  In  these  cases,  the  successor  is 
said  to  have  been  nominated  by  tlio  matron  of  the  late 
chief's  household.'     Be  this  aa  it  may,  the  choice  was 

potato,  Gtt/dne  apim.  This  clan,  if  it  Bxisted,  was  very  inc^onspieuous, 
and  of  little  importance. 

Remarkable  aunlogies  exist  between  Iroqaois  clanship  and  that  of 
other  tribes.  The  eight  clans  of  the  Iroquois  were  separated  into  two 
divisions,  four  in  each.  Originally,  marriage  was  interiiicled  between  all 
the  members  of  the  same  division,  but  in  time  the  interdict  was  limited 
to  the  members  of  the  individual  clans.  Another  tribe,  the  Choclaws,  re- 
mote &om  the  Iroquois,  and  radically  dilTerent  in  language,  liad  also  eight 
cians,  similarly  divided,  with  a  similar  interdict  of  marriage.  —  Gallatin, 
Spiopsis,  109. 

The  Creeks,  according  to  the  accomit  given  by  tlieir  old  chief,  Seko- 
pechi,  to  Ml'.  D,  W.  Ealdns,  were  divided  into  nine  clans,  named  in  most 
cases  from  animals ;   clanship  being  transmitted,  as  Dsual,  through  tbe 

1  Lafita-u,  I.  471, 
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never  adverse  to  tlie  populai  iiioliiiatiou  The  new  chief 
■was  "  raised  up,"  or  installed,  by  a  foimal  council  of  the 
sachems  of  the  league ,  and  on  euteiing  upon  hi'i  office, 
he  dropped  his  own  inme,  and  assumed  that  which,  since 
the  formation  of  the  league,  had  belonged  to  this  especial 
chieftainship. 

The  number  of  these  principal  chiefb,  oi,  as  they  have 
been  called  by  way  of  distinction,  sachems,  vaiied  m  the 
several  nations  from  eight  to  fouiteen  The  sachems 
of  the  five  nations,  lilt)  in  all,  assembled  iii  council, 
formed  the  government  of  the  confederacy.  All  met  as 
equals,  but  a  peculiar  dignity  was  ever  attaciied  to  the 
Atotarho  of  the  Onondagas. 

There  was  a  class  of  subordinate  chiefs,  in  no  sense 
hereditary,  but  rising  to  office  by  address,  ability,  or 
valor.  Yet  the  rank  was  clearly  defined,  and  the  new 
chief  installed  at  a  formal  council.  This  class  embodied, 
as  miglit  be  supposed,  the  best  talent  of  the  nation,  and 
the  most  prominent  warriors  and  orators  of  the  Iroquois 
have  belonged  to  it.  In  its  character  and  functions,  how- 
ever, it  was  purely  eivil.  Like  the  sachems,  these  chiefs 
held  their  councils,  and  exercised  an  influence  propor- 
tionate to  their  number  and  abilities. 

There  was  another  council,  between  which  and  tliat  of 
the  subordinate  chiefs  the  line  of  demarcation  seems  not 
to  have  been  very  definite.  The  Jesuit  Lafitau  calls  it 
"  the  senate."  Familiar  with  the  Iroquois  at  the  height 
of  their  prosperity,  he  describes  it  as  the  central  and  con- 
trolling power,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  separate  nations 
were  concerned.  In  its  character  it  was  essentially  popu- 
lar, but  popular  in  the  best  sense,  and  one  which  can 
find  its  application  only  in  a  smalt  community.  Any  man 
took  part  in  it  whose  ago  and  experience  qualified  him  to 
do  so.    It  was  merely  the  gathered  wisdom  of  the  nation. 
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Lafitait  compares  it  to  the  Roman  Senate,  in  the  early 
and  rude  age  of  the  Republic,  and  affirms  that  it  losea 
notliing  by  the  comparisoQ.  He  thus  describes  it:  "It 
is  a  greasy  assemblage,  sitting  sur  leur  derriere,  crouched 
like  apes,  tlieir  knees  as  liigh  as  their  ears,  or  lying,  some 
on  their  bellies,  some  on  tlieir  backs,  each  with  a  pipe  in 
his  mouth,  discussing  affairs  of  state  witli  as  much  cool- 
ness and  gravity  as  the  Spanisli  Junta  or  the  Grand 
Council  of  Venice."  ^ 

The  young  warriors  had  also  their  coimeils ;  so,  too, 
had  the  women ;  and  tlie  opinions  and  wishes  of  each 
were  represented  by  means  of  deputies  before  the  "  sen- 
ate," or  council  of  the  old  men,  as  well  as  before  the 
grand  confederate  council  of  the  sachems. 

The  government  of  this  unique  republic  resided  wholly 
in  councils.  By  councils  all  questions  were  settled,  all 
regulations  established,  —  social,  political,  military,  and 
religious.  The  war-path,  the  chase,  the  council-fire,  —  in 
these  was  the  life  of  the  Iroquois ;  and  it  is  hard  to  say 
to  wliieli  of  the  three  he  was  most  devoted. 

The  great  council  of  the  fifty  sachems  formed,  as  we 
liave  seen,  the  government  of  the  league.  Whenever  a 
subject  arose  before  any  of  the  nations,  of  importance 
enough  to  demand  its  assembling,  the  sachems  of  that 
nation  might  summon  their  colleagues  by  means  of  run- 
ners, bearing,  messages  and  belts  of  wampum.  The 
usual  place  of  meeting  was  the  valley  of  Onondaga,  the 
political  as  well  as  geographical  centre  of  the  confeder- 
acy. Thither,  if  the  matter  were  one  of  deep  and 
general  interest,  not  tlie  sachems  alone,  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  population,  gathered  from  east  and  west, 
swarming  ui  the  hospitable  lodges  of  the  town,  or  bivou- 
acked by  thousands  in  the  surroimding  fields  and  forests. 
1  LaflWu,  I.  478. 
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While  the  sachems  deliberated  ia  the  council-house,  the 
chiefs  and  old  men,  the  warriors,  and  often  the  women, 
■were  holding  their  respective  councils  apart;  and  tlieir 
opinions,  laid  by  their  deputies  before  the  council  of  sa- 
chems, were  never  without  influence  on  its  decisions. 

The  utmost  order  and  deliberation  reigned  in  the 
council,  with  rigorous  adherence  to  the  Indian  notions 
of  parliamentary  propriety.  The  conference  opened  with 
an  addi-esa  to  the  spirits,  or  the  chief  of  all  the  spirits. 
There  was  no  heat  in  debate.  No  speaker  interrupted 
another.  Each  gave  his  opinion  in  turn,  supporting  it 
with  what  reason  or  rhetoric  he  could  command,  —  but 
not  until  he  had  stated  the  subject  of  disc^ission  in  full, 
to  prove  that  he  understood  it,  repeating  also  tlie  argu- 
ments, pro  and  con,  of  previous  speakers.  Thus  their 
debates  were  excessively  prolix ;  aud  the  consumption  of  ' 
tobacco  waa  inmioderate.  Tiie  result,  however,  was  a 
thorough  sifting  of  the  matter  in  hand ;  while  the  praj> 
tised  astuteness  of  tliesc  savage  politicians  was  a  marvel 
to  their  civilized  contemporaries,  "  It  is  by  a  most 
subtle  policy,"  says  Lafitau,  "that  they  have  taken  the 
ascendant  over  the  other  nations,  divided  and  overcome 
tlio  most  warlike,  made  themselves  a  terror  to  the  most 
remote,  and  now  hold  a  peaceful  neutrality  between  the 
French  and  English,  courted  and  feared  by  both."  ^ 
Unlike  the  Hui-ons,  they  required  au  entire  unanimity 

1  Lafitau,  I.  480.  — Many  other  Proneh  writerfl  speak  to  the  eaine 
effect.  Tlie  foUoiving  are  the  vforda  of  the  soldier  historian,  La  Potlierie, 
after  describing  the  organization  of  the  league;  "C'est  done  la  cette 
politique  qui  les  unit  si  bien,  i,  peu  pris  comma  tous  les  ressorts  d'une 
horloge,  qui  par  one  iiaison  admirahle  de  toutes  les  parties  qui  les  com- 
posent,  contribuent  toutes  unanimemeiit  au  merveilleux  effet  qui  en 
resnlte."  —  Hist,  de  I'Am&iqve  Sepleiitn'onale,  III.  32.  —  He  adds:  "Les 
Fr^i^oia  ont  avoii^  eux-memeB  qu'ils  ^toient  nez  pour  !a  guerre,  &  quel- 
q^ues  maui:  qu'ils  noua  .ayent  faits  noua  les  arona  toujours  estimoz."  — 
/iid.,  2.  — LaPotherlo'sbook  was  published  iu  1722. 
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ill  their  decisions.  The  case  and  frequency  with  which 
a  requisition  seemingly  so  difficult  was  fulfilled  afford 
a  striking  illustration  of  Indian  naluru  —  o  o  i'  s  le, 
so  stubborn,  tenacious,  and  impracticable  o  tl  e  otl  er, 
Bf)  pliant  and  acquiescent.  An  explanat  o  i  ot  tl  si  ar- 
mony  is  to  be  found  also  in  an  intense  sp  t  of  at  on- 
ality :  for  never  since  the  days  of  Sparta  we  e  d  vi  1  lal 
life  and  national  life  more  completely  fused  into  one. 

The  sachems  of  the  league  were  likewise,  as  we  have 
seen,  sachems  of  their  respective  nations ;  yet  tliey  rarely 
spoke  in  the  councils  of  tlie  subordinate  chiefs  and  old 
men,  except  to  present  subjects  of  discussion.^  Their 
influence  in  these  councils  was,  however,  great,  and  even, 
paramount ;  for  they  commonly  succeeded  in  securing  to 
tlieir  interest  some  of  the  most  dexterous  and  influential 
of  the  conclave,  through  whom,  while  they  themselves  re- 
mained in  the  background,  tliey  managed  the  debates.^ 

There  was  a  class  of  men  among  the  Iroquois  always 
put  forward  on  public  occasions  to  speak  the  mind  of  the 
nation  or  defend  its  interests.  Nearly  all  of  them  were  of 
the  number  of  the  subordinate  chiefs.    Nature  and  traiu- 

1  Lafitaii,  I,  479. 

2  The  following  from  Lafitau  is  very  charaoterislic :  "  Ce  que  je  Ais  de 
leur  z^Ie  pour  le  bien  public  n'est  cepcndant  pas  si  univei'sel,  que  plusi- 
eurs  ne  pensenC  i,  lour  iuterets  pnrticuliers,  &  quo  les  Cliefe  {mchemsj  prin- 
eipnlement  ne  ftissent  joiler  plueieurs  ressorlB  eecrets  pour  renir  ii  bont 
de  lours  intngues.  II  y  en  a  tel,  dont  I'adreese  joue  si  bien  ii  coup  sQr, 
qa'il  &\t  d^liberer  le  Conseil  plusieurs  jours  de  suite,  Bur  une  matike 
dont  la  determination  est  arrSt^e  entre  lui  &  les  principates  tStes  avaut 
d'avoir  if^  mise  sur  te  tapis.  Cependant  connne  les  Chefs  s'entre-regiird- 
eut,  &  qu'auciui  ne  veut  paroitre  se  donner  une  superiorite  qui  puisse 
piquer  la  jalousie,  iia  se  m^nageut  dans  les  Consetis  plus  que  les  autres ; 
&  quoiqu'ils  en  soient  I'ame,  leur  politii^ue  les  oblige  i>  j  parkr  peu,  &  k 
^iouter  pIfltSt  le  sentiment  d'autrui,  qu'k  y  dire  ie  leur;  mais  chacun  a 
an  homnie  i,  sa  m^n,  qui  est  comme  luie  esp^ce  de  Brdlot,  &  qui  6lant 
Eans  consequence  pour  sa  persoune  hazards  en  jilcine  liberty  tout  ce  qu'il 
juge  it  propoB,  selcm  qu'il  I'a  concerts  avec  le  Chef  mSmo  puur  qui  il 
agit."  —  MiEurs  des  Sauvages,  I.  481. 
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ing  had  Jitted  them  for  public  speaking,  and  they  were 
deeply  versed  in  the  history  and  traditions  of  the  league. 
They  wore  in  fact  professed  orators,  high  in  honor,  and 
influence  among  the  people.  To  a  huge  stock  of  con- 
ventional naetaphors,  the  uso  of  which  required  nothing 
but  practice,  they  often  added  an  astute  intellect,  an 
astonishing  memory,  and  an  eloquence  which  deserved 
the  name. 

In  one  particular,  the  training  of  those  savage  politi- 
cians was  never  surpassed.  They  had  no  art  of  writing 
to  record  events,  or  preserve  the  stipulations  of  treaties. 
Memory,  therefore,  was  tasked  to  the  utmost,  and  de- 
veloped to  an  extraordinary  degree.  They  had  various 
devices  for  aiding  it,  such  as  bundles  of  sticks,  and  that 
system  of  signs,  emblems,  and  rude  pictures,  which  they 
shared  with  other  tribes.  Their  famous  wampum-belts 
were  so  many  mnemonic  sigos,  each  standing  for  some 
act,  speech,  treaty,  or  clause  of  a  ti'eaty.  These  repre- 
sented the  public  arcliives,  and  were  divided  among 
various  custodians,  each  charged  with  the  memory  and 
interpretation  of  those  assigned  to  him.  The  meaning 
of  the  belts  was  from  time  to  time  expounded  in  their 
councils.  In  conferences  witli  them,  nothing  more  as- 
tonished tlie  French,  Dutch,  and  English  officials  than 
tlie  precision  with  which,  before  replying  to  their  ad- 
dresses, the  Indian  orators  repeated  them  point  by 
point. 

It  was  only  ui  rare  cases  .that  crime  among  the  Iro- 
quois or  Hurons  was  .pmiished  by  public  authority- 
Murder,  tho  most  heinous  offence,  except  witchcraft, 
recognized  among  them,  was  rare.  If  tho  slayer  and  the 
slain  were  of  the  same  household  or  clan,  the  affair  was 
regarded  as  a  family  quarrel,  to  be  settled  by  the  imme- 
diate kin  on  both  sides.  This,  under  the  pressure  of 
/ 
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piiblic  opinion,  was  commonly  effected  without  blood- 
shed, by  presents  given  in  atonement.  But  if  tlie  mur- 
derer and  his  victim  were  of  different  clans  or  different 
nations,  still  more,  if  the  slain  was  a  foreigner,  the 
whole  community  became  interested  to  prevent  the  dis- 
cord or  the  war  which  might  arise.  AJl  directed  their 
efforts,  not  to  bring  the  murderer  to  punishment,  but  to 
satisfy  the  injured  parties  by  a  vicarious  atonement.^ 
To  this  end,  contributions  were  made  and  presents  col- 
lected. Their  number  and  value  were  determined  by 
estabhshed  usage.  Among  the  Hurons,  thirty  presents 
of  very  considerable  value  were  the  price  of  a  man's  life. 
That  of  a  woman's  was  fixed  at  forty,  by  reason  of  her 
■weakness,  and  because  on  her  depended  the  continuance 
and  increase  of  tiie  population.  This  was  when  the  slain 
belonged  to  the  nation.  If  of  a  foreign  tribe,  his  death 
demanded  a  higher  compensation,  since  it  involved  the 
danger  of  war.^  These  presents  were  offered  in  solemn 
council,  with  prescribed  formalities.  The  relatives  of 
the  slain  might  refuse  them,  if  they  chose,  and  in  this 
case  the  murderer  was  given  them  as  a  slave ;  but 
they  might  by  no  means  kill  him,  since,  in  so  doing,  they 
would  incur  public  censure,  and  be  compelled  in  their 
turn  to  make  atonement.  Besides  the  principal  gifts, 
there  was  a  great  number  of  less  value,  all  symbolical, 
and  each  delivered  with  a  set  form  of  words :  as,  "  By 
this  we  wash  out  the  blood  of  the  slain:  By  this  we 
cleanse  his  woimd :  By  this  we  clothe  hia  corpse  with  a 
new  shirt:   By  this  we  place  food  on  his  grave":  and 

1  Lalemant,  while  inveighing  agMnst  a  practiue  wMeh  ma3e  the 
public,  and  not  the  criminal,  answerable  for  an  offence,  admits  that 
heinous  crimes  were  more  rare  than  in  France,  where  the  guilty  party 
himself  was  puniehed,  —  Letlre  av,  P.  Pro'iindat,  15  May,  1645. 

s  Kagueneau,  Relation  des  Hurons,  1648,  80. 
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SO,  in  endless  prolixity,  through  particulars  witliout  num- 
ber.^ 

The  Hurons  were  notorious  thieves ;  and  perhaps  the 
Iroquois  were  not  much  better,  though  the  contrary  has 
been  asserted.  Among  both,  the  robbed  was  permitted 
not  only  to  retake  his  property  by  force,  if  he  could,  but 
to  strip  the  robber  of  all  he  had.  This  apparently  acted 
as  a  restraint  in  favor  only  of  the  strong,  leaving  the 
weak  a  prey  to  the  plunderer ;  but  here  the  tie  of  family 
and  clan  intervened  to  aid  him.  Relatives  and  clansmen 
espoused  the  quarrel  of  him  who  could  not  right  him- 
self.'' 

Witches,  with  whom  the  Hurons  and  Iroquois  were 
grievously  infested,  were  objects  of  utter  abomination  to 
botli,  and  any  one  might  kill  them  at  any  time.  If  any 
person  was  guilty  of  treason,  or  by  his  character  and 
conduct  made  himself  dangeroiis  or  obnoxious  to  the 
public,  the  council  of  chiefs  and  old  men  held  a  secret 
session  on  his  case,  condemned  him  to  death,  and  ap- 
pointed some  young  man  to  kill  him.  The  executioner, 
watching  his  opportunity,  brained  or  stabbed  him  una- 
wares, usually  in  the  dai'k  porch  of  one  of  the  houses. 
Acting  by  authority,  he  could  not  be  held  answerable ; 
and  the  relatives  of  the  slain  had  no  redress,  even  if  tliey 
desired  it.  The  council,  however,  commonly  obviated  all 
difficulty  in  advance,  by  charging  the  culprit  with  witch- 
craft, thus  alienating  his  best  friends. 

The  military  organization  of  the  Iroquois  was  exceed- 

1  Eagueneau,  Eehtiaa  des  Hmvns,  1648,  gives  a  deecciption  of  one  of 
these  oereraonies  at  length.  Those  of  the  Iroquois  on  such  oeeasions 
were  Eimilar.  Matiy  other  tribes  had  the  same  custom,  but  attended,  with 
much  less  fbrm  atid  ceremony.    Compare  Pecrot,  78-76. 

2  The  proceedings  foe  detecting  thieves  were  regular  and  methodical, 
after  estahliehed  eustoms.  According  to  Breseani,  no  thief  ever  incul- 
pated tiie  ii 
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iiigiy  -imperfect  and  derived  all  its  efficiency  from  their 
civil  union  and  tlieir  persona!  prowess.  Tliere  were  two 
hereditary  war-cliiefs,  both  belonging  to  the  Seiiecas ; 
but,  except  on  occasions  of  unusual  importance,  it  does 
not  appear  that  they  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  con- 
duct of  wars.  The  Iroquois  lived  in  a  state  of  chronic 
warfare  with  nearly  all  the  surrounding  tribes,  except  a 
few  from  whom  they  exacted  tribute.  Any  man  of  suffi- 
cient personal  credit  might  raise  a  war-party  when  he 
chose.  Ho  proclaimed  Ms  purpose  through  the  village, 
sang  his  war-songs,  struck  his  hatchet  into  the  war-post, 
and  danced  the  war-dance.  Any  who  chose  joined  him ; 
and  the  party  usually  took  up  their  marcii  at  once,  with 
a  little  parched-corn-meal  and  maple-sugar  as  their  sole 
provision.  On  great  occasions,  there  was  concert  of  ac- 
tion,—  the  various  parties  meeting  at  a  rendezvous,  and 
pursuing  the  march  together.  The  leaders  of  war-par- 
ties, like  the  orators,  belonged,  in  nearly  all  cases,  to  the 
class  of  subordinate  chiefs.  The  Iroquois  had  a  disci- 
pline suited  to  the  dark  and  tangled  forests  where  they 
fought.  Here  they  were  a  terrible  foe :  in  an  open  coun- 
try, against  a  trained  European  force,  they  were,  despite 
their  ferocious  valor,  far  less  formidable. 

In  observing  this  singular  organization,  one  is  struck 
by  the  incongruity  of  its  spirit  and  its  form.  A  body  of 
hereditary  oligarchs  was  tho  head  of  the  nation,  yet  tlie 
nation  was  essentially  democratic.  Not  tliat  the  Iroquois 
were  levellers.  Nono  were  more  prompt  to  acknowledge 
superiority  and  defer  to  it,  whether  established  by  usage 
and  prescription,  or  the  result  of  personal  endowment. 
Yet  each  man,  whether  of  high  or  low  degree,  had 
a  voice  in  the  conduct  of  affairs,  and  was  never  for  a 
moment  divorced  from  his  wild  spirit  of  independence. 
Where  there  was  no  property  worthy  the  name,  authority 
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had  no  fulcrum  and  no  bold.  The  constant  aim  of 
saebems  and  chiefs  was  to  exercise  it  -witliont  seeming  to 
do  so.  Tliey  had  no  insignia  of  office.  They  were  no 
richer  than  others ;  indeed,  they  were  often  poorer,  spend- 
ing their  substance  in  largesses  and  bribes  to  strengthen 
their  influence.  They  bunted  and  fished  for  subsistence; 
they  were  as  foul,  greasy,  and  unsavory  as  tlie  rest ;  yet 
in  them,  withal,  was  often  seen  a  native  dignity  of  bear- 
ing, which  ochre  and  bear's  grease  could  not  hide,  and 
which  comported  well  .with  their  strong,  symmetrical, 
and  sometimes  majestic  proportions. 

To  the  institutions,  traditions,  rites,  usages,  and  festi- 
vals of  the  league  the  Iroquois  was  inseparably  wedded. 
He  clung  to  them  with  Indian  tenacity ;  and  he  clings  to 
them  still.  His  political  fabric  was  one  of  ancient  ideas 
and  practices,  crystallized  into  regular  and  enduring 
forms.  In  its  component  parts  it  has  nothing  peculiar 
to  itself.  All  its  elements  are  found  in  other  tribes : 
most  of  them  belong  to  the  whole  Indian  race.  Un- 
doubtedly there  was  a  distinct  and  definite  effort  of 
legislation ;  but  Iroquois  legislation  invented  nothing. 
Like  all  so\ind  legislation,  it  built  of  materials  already 
prepared.  It  organized  the  chaotic  past,  and  gave  con- 
crete forms  to  Indian  nature  itself.  The  people  have 
dwindled  and  decayed;  but,  banded  hy  its  ties  of  clan 
and  kin,  the  league,  in  feeble  miniature,  still  subsists, 
and  the  degenerate  Iroquois  looks  back  with  a  mournful 
pride  to  the  glory  of  the  past. 

Would  the  Iroquois,  left  undisturbed  to  work  out 
their  own  destiny,  ever  have  emerged  from  the  savage 
state  ?  Advanced  as  they  were  beyond  most  other  Amer- 
ican tribes,  there  is  no  indication  whatever  of  a  tendency 
to  overpass  the  confines  of  a  wild  hunter  and  warrior 
life.  They  were  inveterately  attached  to  it,  impracticable 
/* 
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conservatists  of  barbarism,  and  in  ferocity  and  cmelty 
they  matched  the  worst  of  their  race.  Nor  did  the  power 
of  expansion  apparently  belonging  to  their  system  ever 
produce  much  result.  Between  the  years  1712  and  1715, 
the  Tuscaroras,  a  kindred  people,  were  admitted  into  the 
league  as  a  sixth  nation  ;  but  they  were  never  admitted 
on  equal  terms.  Long  after,  in  the  period  of  their  decline, 
several  other  tribes  were  announced  as  new  members  of 
the  league ;  but  these  admissions  never  took  effect.  The 
Iroquois  were  always  reluctant  to  receive  other  tribes,  or 
parts  of  tribes,  collectively,  into  the  precincts  of  the 
"  Long  House."  Yet  they  constantly  practised  a  system 
of  adoptions,  from  which,  though  cruel  and  savage,  they 
drew  great  advantages.  Their  prisoners  of  war,  when 
they  had  biirned  and  butchered  as  many  of  them  as  would 
serve  to  sate  their  own  ire  and  that  of  their  women,  were 
divided,  man  by  man,  woman  by  woman,  and  child  by 
child,  adopted  into  different  families  and  clans,  and  thus 
incorporated  into  the  nation.  It  was  by  this  means,  and 
tliis  alone,  that  they  could  offset  the  losses  of  their  inces- 
sant wars.'  Early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  even 
long  before,  a  vast  propoi'tion  of  their  population  con- 
sisted of  adopted  prisoners.^ 

1  tUUaion,  1060,  7  (anonymous).  The  Iroqnois  were  at  tlie  height  of 
their  prosperity  about  tlie  year  1660.  Morgan  reckons  their  number  at 
thia  time  at  25,000  souls ;  but  tliis  is  fax  too  high  bd  estimate.  The 
author  of  the  Rdaiion  of  1660  makes  their  whole  number  of  warriors  2,200. 
Le  Mercier,  in  the  B,tiatitin  of  1665,  says  2,350.  In  tine  Journal  of  Green- 
halgli,  an  Englishman  wlio  yisited  them  in  1677,  their  warriors  are  set 
down  at  2,150.  Du  Chesneau,  in  1681,  estimates  them  at  2,000;  De  la 
Barre,  in  1684,  at  2,600,  they  haring  been  strengthened  by  adoptions. 
A  memoir  addressed  to  the  Marquia  de  Seignelay,  in  16ST,  again  makes 
them  2,000.  (See  N.  Y.  Cd.  Docs.,  IX.  102, 196,  821.)  These  estimates 
imply  B  total  population  of  ten  or  twelre  thousand. 

The  anonymous  writer  of  the  Relation  of  1660  may  well  reinarl: ; 
"  It  is  marvellous  that  so  few  shouW  malte  so  great  a  havoc,  anii  strike 
such  terror  into  so  majiy  tribes," 
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It  remains  to  speak  of  the  religious  and  superstitious 
ideas  which  so  deeply  influenced  Indian  life. 

EELIGION    AND    SUFEESTITIONS. 

The  religious  helief  of  the  North-American  Indiana 
seems,  on  a  first  yiew,  anomaloiis  and  contradictory. 
It  certainly  is  so,  if  we  adopt  the  popular  impression. 
Eomance,  Poetry,  and  Rhetoric  point,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  the  august  conception  of  a  one  all-ruling  Deity,  a 
Great  Spirit,  omniscient  and  omnipresent;  and  we  are 
called  to  admire  the  untutored  intellect  which  could 
conceive  a  thought  too  vast  for  Socrates  and  Plato.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  find  a  chaos  of  degrading,  ridicu- 
lous, and  incoherent  superstitions.  A  closer  examination 
will  show  that  the  contradiction  is  more  apparent  than 
real.  We  will  begin  with  the  lowest  forms  of  Indian 
belief,  and  thence  trace  it  upward  to  the  highest  con- 
ceptions to  which  the  unassisted  mind  of  the  savage 
attained. 

To  the  Indian,  the  material  world  is  sentient  and  intel- 
ligent. Birds,  beasts,  and  reptiles  have  ears  for  human 
prayers,  and  are  endowed  with  an  influence  on  human 
destiny.  A  mysterious  and  inexplicable  power  resides  in 
inanimate  things.  They,  too,  can  listen  to  the  voice  of 
man,  and  influence  his  life  for  evil  or  for  good.  Lakes, 
rivers,  and  waterfalls  are  sometimes  the  dwelling-place  of 
epirite;  but  more  frequently  they  are  themselves  living 
beings,  to  be  propitiated  by  prayers  and  offerings.  The 
lalcc  has  a  soul ;  and  so  has  the  river,  and  the  cata- 
ract. Each  can  hear  the  words  of  men,  and  each  can 
be  pleased  or  offended.  In  the  silence  of  a  forest,  the 
gloom  of  a  deep  ravine,  resides  a  living  mystery,  in- 
definite, but   redoubtable.     Through   all   the  works   of 
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Nature  or  of  man,  notliiug  exists,  however  seemingly 
trivial,  that  may  not  be  endowed  with  a  secret  power 
for  blessing  or  for  bane. 

Men  and  animals  are  closely  akin.  Each  species  of 
animal  has  its  great  archetype,  its  progenitor  or  king, 
who  is  supposed  to  exist  somewhere,  prodigious  in  size, 
though  in  shape  and  nature  like  liis  subjects.  A  belief 
prevails,  vague,  but  perfectly  apparent,  that  men  them- 
selves owe  their  first  parentage  to  beasts,  birds,  or  rep- 
tiles, as  bears,  wolves,  tortoises,  or  cranes ;  and  the 
names  of  the  totemie  clans,  borrowed  in  nearly  every  case 
from  animals,  are  the  reflection  of  this  idea.^ 

An  Indian  hunter  was  always  anxious  to  propitiate  the 
animals  he  souglit  to  kill.  He  has  often  been  known  to 
address  a  wounded  bear  in  a  long  harangue  of  apology.^ 
The  bones  of  the  beaver  were  treated  with  especial  ten- 
derness, and  carefully  kept  from  the  dogs,  lest  the  spirit 
of  the  dead  beaver,  or  his  sui-viving  brethren,  should  take 
olTence.^     This  solicitude  was  not  confined  to  animals, 

1  This  belief  occasionally  takes  a  perfectly  definite  sliape.  There 
was  a  tradition  among  Northern  and  Western  tribes,  that  men  were  cre- 
ated from  tlie  carcasses  of  beasts,  birds,  and  fishes,  by  Mansbozbo,  a 
mythical  personage,  to  be  described  hereafter.  The  Amiionfls,  or  People 
of  the  Bearer,  an  Algonquin  tiibe  of  Lake  Huron,  claimed  descent  from 
the  carcass  of  the  great  original  beaver,  or  fether  of  the  beavers.  They 
believed  tiiaC  the  rapids  and  cataracts  on  the  French  River  and  Ihe  Upper 
Ottawa  were  caused  by  dams  made  by  their  amphibious  ancestor.  (See 
the  tradition  in  Perrot,  M^nmre  sar  ka  Mceurs,  Coastam.es  et  Rdligioa  dea 
Sauvages  de  I'Am&igm  Sept^Orionale,  p.  20.)  Cliarlevois:  tella  the  same 
story.  Each  Indian  was  supposed  \t>  inherit  something  of  the  nature 
of  the  animal  whence  he  sprang, 

^  McKinney,  Tour  to  the  Lalcea,  284,  mentions  the  discomposure  of  a 
party  of  Indians  when  shown  a  stuffed  moose.  Thinking  that  its  spirit 
would  be  offended  at  the  indignity  shown  to  its  remains,  (hey  surrounded 
it,  making  apologetic  speeches,  and  blowing  tobacco-smoke  at  it  as  a 
propitiatory  offering. 

3  This  superstition  was  very  prevalent,  and  numerous  eiampies  of  it 
occur  in  old  and  recent  writers,  from  Father  le  Jeune  to  Captain  Carver. 
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but  extended  to  inanimate  things.  A  remarkable  exam- 
ple occurred  among  the  Hurone,  a  people  comparatively 
advanced,  who,  to  propitiate  their  fishing-nets,  and  per- 
suade them  to  do  their  office  with  effect,  married  tliein 
every  year  to  two  young  gii'Is  of  the  tribe,  with  a  cere- 
mony far  more  formal  than  that  observed  in  the  case  of 
mere  human  wedlock.^  The  fish,  too,  no  less  than  tlie 
nets,  must  be  propitiated  ;  and  to  this  end  they  were  ad- 
dressed every  evening  fi-om  the  fishing-camp  by  one  of 
the  party  chosen  for  that  function,  who  exhorted  them 
to  take  courage  and  be  caught,  assuring  them  that  the 
utmost  respect  should  be  shown  to  their  bones.  Tlie 
harangue,  which  took  place  after  the  evening  meal,  was 
made  in  solemn  form ;  and  while  it  lasted,  the  whole 
party,  except  the  speaker,  were  required  to  lie  on  their 
backs,  silent  and  motionless,  around  tlie  fire.^ 

Besides  ascribing  life  and  intelligence  to  the  material 
world,  animate  and  inanimate,  the  Indian  believes  in 
supernatural  existences,  known  among  the  Algonquins  as 
Manitoui,  and  among  the  Iroquois  and  Hurons  as  Okies 
or  OtMiis.  These  words  comprehend  all  forms  of  super- 
natural being,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  with  the 
exception,  possibly,  of  certain  diminutive  fairies  or  hob- 
goblins,  and   certain   giants   and  a.nomaious   monsters, 

'  There  are  fretiuent  tillusiona  to  this  ceremony  in  tlie  early  writei"s. 
The  Algonqnine  of  the  Ottawa  prHctised  it,  as  well  as  the  Hurons.  Lale- 
mant,  in  his  diapter  "Du  Eegne  de  Satan  en  ces  Contr^s"  (Relation  des 
Harom,  1B39),  eaya  tliat  it  took  place  yearly,  in  the  middle  of  March.  As 
it  was  indispensable  that  the  brides  should  be  virgins,  mere  children  were 
chosen.  The  net  was  held  between  them;  and  ita  spirit,  or  ohi,  was 
harangued  by  one  of  tlie  uliieft,  who  exhorted  Mm  to  do  hie  part  in  fur- 
nishing the  tribe  with  food.  Lalemant  was  told  that  the  spirit  of  the  net 
had  once  appeared  in  human  form  to  the  Algonquins,  complaining  that, 
he  had  lost  liia  wife,  and  warning  them,  that,  unless  tiiey  could  And  him 
ftuoUier  equally  immaculate,  they  would  catch  no  more  fish. 

'  Sagard,  Le  Grand  Voijage  da  Pays  des  Hurons,  257.  Otlier  old 
wiitecB  make  a  similar  ei 
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which  appear  midor  ^auoub  foinis,  gi  jtfs  |Hf  lud  hom 
bio,  in  the  Indian  fiiesidp  letceuds  ^  There  are  local 
manitoua  of  streams,  locks,  mouutams,  cataiaUs,  and 
forests.  The  conception  of  thtse  beiugs  bctnvs,  foi  the 
most  part,  a  striking  poverty  of  inngmition  In  neaily 
every  case,  when  they  loeil  themsehcb  tj  moitil  sight, 
they  bear  the  aembliuoe  ot  beasts  leftiles,  oi  birds,  lu 
sliapes  unusual  oi  distoited^  Theie  aie  other  manituus 
without  local  habitation,  some  good  some  e\i\,  conntlobs 
in  number  ind  indefinite  in  attribute-!  Tlioy  fill  the 
world,  and  control  the  destinies  of  men  —  that  is  to  say, 
of  Indians  for  the  ptimiti^e  Indian  hold&  that  the  white 
man  lives  under  a  spiritual  mle  dibtuRt  fiom  that  which 
governs  his  own  fate  These  beings  also,  appear  for 
the  most  p\it  m  the  ships  of  animals  Sometimes, 
howevei,  they  assume  human  piopoitions;  but  more 
frequently  they  tike  the  ioim  of  stones  which,  being 
broken    are  found  full  of  living  bloDd  iiid  fiesh. 

Each  primitive  Indian  has  his  giintdian  mauitou,  to 
whom  he  looks  foi  counsel  guidance,  and  protection. 
These  spmtual  allies  are  gimed  by  the  fDllowing  pro- 
cess. At  till,  a^e  of  fourteen  oi  fifteen  the  Indian  boy 
blackens  his  fice,  letiies  tD  soiue  sohtaiy  place,  and 
remains  foi  days  without  food  bupi-rstitious  expec- 
tancy and  the  exhauotion  of  abstinence  laiely  fail  of  their 
results  His  sleep  is  haunted  by  visions,  and  the  form 
which  fiist  or  most  often  appeais  is  that  of  his  guardian 

'  BtanT  tr  bes  have  tales  of  d  m  nut  e  be  irn-a  wlueh,  in  tlie  abaeoee 
of  a  better  word  raaj  be  called  taines  In  the  T  i  els  of  Leiok  and 
Clarice,  theie  le  mention  of  a  hill  on  the  Missouri,  supposed  to  be  haunted 
by  them.  These  Western  feiries  correspond  to  the  Pack  Wvdj  Iniaee 
of  Ojibwa  tradition.  As  an  csample  of  ihe  monsters  alluded  to,  see  the 
S^iaaw  story  of  the  Weendiipes,  in  Schoolcraft,  Algic  Researehes,  IL  105. 

2  The  figure  of  a  large  bird  is  perhaps  the  most  coramon.  —  as,  for 
esample,  tho  ffood  spirit  of  Hock  Island :  "  He  was  white,  with  wiiiKs 
like  a  flwau,  bat  ten  times  larger." — Aiilobiogmpki/  of  B/ackhaiiik,  70. 
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manitou,  —  a  beast,  a  bird,  a  fisli,  a  serpent,  or  some 
other  object,  animate  or  inanimate.  An  eaglo  or  a  bear 
is  the  vision  of  a  destined  warrior;  a  wolf,  of  a  suc- 
cessfulliuntor ;  while  a  serpent  foreshadows  the  future 
medicine-man,  or,  accordmg  to  others,  portends  disaster.' 
Tlie  young  Indian  tlienceforth  wears  about  bis  person  the 
object  i-evealed  in  his  dream,  or  some  portion  of  it,  —  as  a 
bone,  a  feather,  a  snake-skin,  or  a  tuft  of  hair.  This,  in 
the  modern  language  of  the  forest  and  prairie,  is  known 
as  his  "  medicine."  The  Lidian  yields  to  it  a  sort  of 
worship,  propitiates  it  witli  offerings  of  tobacco,  thanks  it 
in  prosperity,  and  upbraids  it  in  disaster.^  If  his  medi- 
cine fails  to  bring  the  desired  success,  he  will  sometimes 
discard  it  and  adopt  another.  The  superstition  now 
becomes  mere  fetich-worship,  since  the  Indian  regards 
tlio  mysterious  object  which  he  carries  about  him  rather  as 
an  embodiment  tlian  as  a  representative  of  a  supernatural 
power. 

Lidian  belief  recognizes  also  another  and  very  differ- 

1  Compare  Casa,  in  Nortli-Aiasican  Reotew,  Second  Series,  XIII.  100. 
A  turlcey-buzzard,  according;  to  him,  is  the  vision  of  a  medicine-man.  I 
once  knew  an  old  Dahcatali  ctiief,  who  was  greatly  respecled,  but  had 
never  been  to  war,  tliough  belonginj;  to  a  family  of  peculiarly  warlike 
propensities.  The  reason  was,  that,  in  his  initiatory  fast,  he  liad  dreamed 
of  an  anietope, — the  peace-spirit  of  his  people. 

Women  last,  as  well  as  men,  —  always  at  the  time  of  transition  &om. 
childhood  to  maturity.  In  the  Narratine  of  John  Tanner,  there  is  on 
account  of  an  old  woman  who  had  fasted,  in  her  youth,  for  ten  days,  and 
throughout  her  life  placed  the  firmest  &Lth  in  the  visions  which  bad 
appeared  to  her  at  that  time.  Among  the  Northern  Algonquins,  the 
practice,  down  to  a  recent  day,  was  almost  universal. 

^  The  author  lias  seen  a  Dahcotah  warrior  open  his  medicine-bag, 
talk  with  an  air  of  afiectionate  respect  lo  (he  bone,  feather,  or  horn 
within,  and  blow  tobacco-smoke  upon  it  as  an  offering.  "  Medicines  "  are 
acquired  not  only  by  festing,  but  by  casual  dreiuna,  and  otherwise.  They 
nre  sometimes  even  bought  and  sold.  For  a  curious  acconnt  <if  moditiiiu- 
bags  and  fetich-worship  among  the  Algonquins  of  GLispu,  see  Le  Clerc, 
Nminelle  Betatioa  de  la  Gasp&U,  Chap,  XIII. 
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eiit  class  of  beings.  Besides  tlie  giants  and  monsters  of 
legendary  lore,  other  couceptioiis  may  be  discerned,  more 
or  less  distinct,  and  of  a  character  partly  mythical.  Of 
these  the  most  conspicuous  is  that  remarkable  personage 
of  Algonquin  tradition,  called  Manabozho,  Messou,  Miclia^ 
bou,  Nanabush,  or  the  Great  Hare.  As  each  species  of 
animal  has  its  archetype  or  khig,  so,  among  the  Algon- 
quins,  Manabozho  is  king  of  all  these  animal  kings. 
Tradition  is  diverse  as  to  his  origin.  According  to  the 
most  current  belief,  his  father  was  the  West-Wind,  and 
bis  mother  a  great-granddaughter  of  the  Moon.  His 
character  is  worthy  of  such  a  parentage.  Sometimes  he 
is  a  wolf,  a  bird,  or  a  gigantic  hare,  surrounded  by  a 
court  of  quadrupeds ;  sometimes  he  appears  in  human 
shape,  majestic  in  stature  and  wondrous  in  endowment, 
a  mighty  magician,  a  destroyer  of  serpents  and  evil 
manitous ;  sometimes  he  is  a  vain  and  treacherous  imp, 
full  of  childish  whims  and  petty  trickery,  the  butt  and 
yietim  of  men,  beasts,  and  spirits.  His  powers  of  trans- 
formation are  without  limit ;  his  curiosity  and  malice 
are  insatiable ;  and  of  the  numberless  legends  of  which 
he  is  the  hero,  the  greater  part  are  as  trivial  as  they  are 
incoherent.^  It  does  not  appear  that  Manabozho  was 
ever  an  object  of  worship;  yet,  despite  his  absui-dity, 
.tradition  declares  him  to  be  chief  among  the  manitous, 
in  short,  the  "  Great  Spirit."^     It  was  he  who  restored 

'  Mr,  Schoolcraft  haa  collected  many  of  these  tales.  See  hie  Algic 
Researches,  Vol.  I.  Compare  the  stories  of  Meesoa,  giyen  by  Le  Jeune 
{Relations,  1633,  1034),  and  tJie  account  of  IKatiabush,  by  Edwin  James, 
in  his  notes  to  Tanner's  Narraiioe  of  Captivity  and  Adnenluren  during  a 
Thiriy-Yeara'  Residence  among  the  Indians;  also  tiie  account  of  the  Great 
Hare,  in  the  Miauire  of  Nicolas  Perrot,  Cliaps.  I.,  II. 

*  "  Presque  toates  les  Nations  Algonqnines  ont  donn^  le  nora  de 
Grand  Liiore  au  Premier  Esprit,  queli^ues-una  I'appellent  Micliabou  (Mana- 
bozho)."—  Charlevoix,  Journal  Slslorique,  814, 
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the  world,  submerged  by  a  deluge.  He  was  hunting  in 
company  with  a  certain  wolf,  who  was  his  brother,  or, 
by  other  accounts,  his  grandson,  when  his  quadruped 
relative  fell  through  the  ice  of  a  frozen  lalie,  and  was  at 
once  devoured  by  certain  serpents  lurking  in  the  depths 
of  the  waters.  Manabozho,  intent  on  revenge,  trans- 
formed himself  into  the  stump  of  a  tree,  and  by  this 
artifice  surprised  and  slew  the  king  of  the  serpents,  as 
he  basked  with  his  followers  in  the  noontide  sun.  The 
serpents,  who  were  all  manitous,  caused,  in  their  rage, 
the  waters  of  the  lake  to  deluge  the  earth.  Manabozho 
climbed  a  tree,  which,  in  answer  to  his  entreaties,  grew 
as  the  flood  rose  around  it,  and  tlius  saved  him  from  the 
vengeance  of  the  evil  spirits.  Submerged  to  tlie  neck, 
he  looked  abroad  on  the  waste  of  waters,  and  at  length 
descried  the  bird  known  as  the  loon,  to  whom  he  appealed 
for  aid  in  the  task  of  restoring  the  world.  The  loon 
dived  in  search  of  a  little  mud,  as  material  for  recon- 
struction, hut  could  not  reach  tlie  bottom.  A  musk-rat 
made  the  same  attempt,  but  soon  reappeared  floating  on 
his  back,  and  apparently  dead.  Manabozho,  however, 
on  searching  his  paws,  discovered  in  one  of  them  a  par- 
ticle of  the  desired  mud,  and  of  this,  together  with  the 
body  of  the  loon,  created  the  world  anew.^ 

There  are  various  forms  of  tills  tradition,  in  some  of 
which  Manabozho  appears,  not  as  the  restorer,  but  as 
the  creator  of  the  world,  forming  mankind  from  tlie  car- 
casses of  beasts,  birds,  and  fishes.^     Other  stories  repre- 

1  This  is  a  form  of  ttie  story  still  current  among  the  remoter  Algon- 
quins.  Compare  the  Btory  of  Messou,  in  Le  Jeune,  Relation,  1633,  16. 
It  Is  substantiaUy  the  same. 

'  In  the  Ijeginning  of  all  things,  Manabozho,  in  the  form  of  the  Great 
Hare,  was  on  a  raft,  surrounded  by  nninidls  who  ncJtnowl edged  him  as 
their  chief.  No  land  could  be  seen.  Anxious  to  create  the  world,  the 
Great  Hare  persuaded  the  beiver  to  dive  for  mud;  but  the  adventurous 
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Kent  him  a^  marrying  a  fi'iiiale  musk-rat,  by  whom  lie 
bocame  tlie  progenitor  of  tlie  Immaii  race.^ 

Searching  for  some  higher  conception  of  supernatural 
existence,  we  find,  among  a  portion  of  tiie  primitive 
Algonquiiis.  traces  of  a  vague  belief  in  a  spirit  dimly 
shadowed  forth  under  tlie  name  of  Atahocan,  to  whom 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  attributes  were  ascribed  or 
any  worship  offered,  and  of  whom  the  Indians  professed 
to  know  nothing  whatever ;  ^  but  there  is  no  evidence  that 
ilijs  belief  extended  beyond  certain  tribes  of  the  Lower 
St.  Lawrence.  Others  saw  a  supreme  manitou  in  the 
Sun.^  The  Aigoaquius  believed  also  in  a  malignant 
manitou,  in  whom  the  early  missionaries  failed  not  to 
recognize  the  Devil,  but  who  was  far  less  dreaded  than 
his  wile.  She  wore  a  robe  made  of  the  hair  of  her 
victims,  for  she  was  the  cause  of  death ;  and  she  it  was 

diver  floatect  to  the  eurSice  senseless.  The  otter  next  tried,  and  ikiled 
like  liis  predecessor.  The  niusfc-rat  now  offered  liiraself  for  thedeaperaCe 
task.  He  plunged,  and,  ailer  remaining  a  day  and  night  beneath  the 
Surfiice,  reappeared,  floating  on  his  back  beside  the  raft,  apparently  dead, 
and  with  all  his  paws  f^sC  closed.  On  opening  them,  the  other  animals 
found  in  one  of  them  a  grain  of  sand,  and  of  this  the  Great  Hare  created 
the  world.  —  Percot,  M^moire,  Chap.  I. 

1  Le  Jeune,  Jie&rii'on,  1688, 16.  —  The  musk-rat  is  always  a  conspicuous 
figure  in  Algonquin  cosmogony. 

It  is  said  that  Messou,  or  Manabozho,  once  gave  to  an  Indian  tlie  ^ 
of  immortality,  tied  in  a  bundle,  enjoining  him  never  to  open  it.  The 
Indian's  wife,  however,  impelled  by  curiosity,  one  day  cut  the  struig, 
the  precious  gift  6ew  out,  and  Indians  have  ever  since  been  subject  to 
death.  — LeJeune,  fieJorion,  1684,  18. 

a  Le  Jeune,  Belation,  1688,  16 ;  Betatioa,  1684, 13. 

3  Biard,  Relation,  1611,  Chap.  VIII.  —  This  belief  was  very  prevalent 
The  Ottawas,  according  to  Raguenean  {Rrlatim  desSarons,  1618,  77|,  were 
accustomed  to  invoke  the  "  Maker  of  Heaven  "  at  tlieir  feasts ;  but  they 
recognized  as  distinct  persotiH  the  Maker  of  tlie  Earth,  the  Maker  of  Win- 
ter, the  God  of  the  Waters,  and  the  Seven  Spirits  of  the  Wind.  He  says,  at 
the  same  time,  "  The  people  of  these  countries  have  received  Irom  their 
0  knowledge  of  a  God  " ;  and  he  adds,  that  there  is  no  senti- 
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whom,  by  yelling,  drumming,  and  stamping,  they  sought 
to  drive  away  from  the  sick.  Sometimes,  at  night,  she 
was  seen  by  some  terrified  squaw  in  the  forest,  in  shape 
like  a  flame  of  fire  ;  and  when  the  vision  was  announced 
to  the  circle  crouched  around  the  lodge-fire,  they  burned 
a  fragment  of  meat  to  appease  the  female  fiend. 

The  East,  the  West,  the  North,  and  the  South  were 
vaguely  personified  as  spirits  or  manitoua.  Some  of  the 
winds,  too,  were  personal  existences.  The  West-Wind, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  father  of  Manabozho.  Tliere  was 
a  Summer-Maicer  and  a  Winter-Maker ;  and  the  Indians 
tried  to  keep  the  latter  at  bay  by  throwing  firebrands 
into  the  air. 

When  we  turn  from  the  Algonquin  family  of  tribes  to 
that  of  the  Iroquois,  we  find  anotlier  cosmogony,  and 
other  conceptions  of  spiritual  existence.  While  the 
eartli  was  as  yet  a  waste  of  waters,  there  was,  according 
to  Iroquois  and  Huron  traditions,  a  heaven  with  lakes, 
streams,  plains,  and  forests,  inhabited  by  animals,  by 
spirits,  and,  as  some  affirm,  by  hiiman  beings.  Here  a 
certain  female  spirit,  named  Ataentsic,  was  once  chaf- 
ing a  bear,  which,  slipping  through  a  hole,  fell  down  to 
the  earth.  Ataentsic's  dog  followed,  when  she  herself, 
strack  with  despair,  jumped  after  them.  Others  declare 
that  she  was  kicked  out  of  heaven  by  the  spirit,  her 
husband,  for  an  amour  with  a  man  ;  while  others,  again, 
hold  tlie  belief  that  she  fell  in  the  attempt  to  gather  for 
her  husband  the  medicinal  leaves  of  a  certain  tree.  Be 
tills  as  it  may,  the  animals  swimming  in  the  watery  waste 
below  saw  her  falling,  and  hastily  met  in  council  to  deter- 
mine what  should  be  done.  The  case  was  referred  to 
the  beaver.  The  beaver  commended  it  to  the  judgment 
of  the  tortoise,  who  thereupon  called  on  the  other  animals 
to  dive,  bring  up  mud,  and  place  it  on  his  back.    Thus 
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was  formed  a  floating  island,  on  which  Ataeiitsic  fell; 
and  here,  being  pregnant,  she  was  soon  delivered  of  a 
daughter,  who  in  turn  bore  two  boys,  whose  paternity 
18  unexplained.  They  were  called  Taouecaron  and 
Jouskoha,  and  presently  fell  to  blows,  Jouskeha  killing 
his  brother  with  the  horn  of  a  stag.  The  back  of  the 
tortoise  grew  into  a  world  full  of  verdure  and  life ;  and 
Jouskeha,  with  his  grandmother,  Ataentaic,  ruled  over 
its  destinies.' 

He  is  tlio  Sim ;  she  is  the  Moon.  He  is  beneficent ; 
but  she  is  malignant,  like  the  female  demon  of  the  Algoii- 
quins.  They  have  a  bark  house,  made  like  those  of  the 
Iroquois,  at  the  end  of  the  earth,  and  they  often  come 
to  feasts  and  dances  in  the  Indian  villages.  Jouskeha 
raises  corn  for  himself,  and  makes  plentiful  harvests  for 
mankind.  Sometimes  he  is  seen,  thin  as  a  skeleton, 
with  a  spike  of  shrivelled  com  in  his  hand,  or  greedily 
gnawing  a  human  limb ;  and  tlien  the  Lidians  know  tliat 
a  grievous  famine  awaits  them.  He  constantly  interposes 
bw  ad  wkad 
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who  made  lakes  and  streams :  for  once  the  earth  was 
parched  and  barren,  all  the  water  being  gathered  under 
the  armpit  of  a  colossal  frog ;  but  Jouskeha  pierced  the 
armpit,  and  let  out  the  water.  No  prayers  were  offered  to 
him,  his  benevolent  nature  rendering  them  superfluous.^ 
Tlie  early  writers  call  Jouskeha  the  creator  of  the 
world,  and  speak  of  him  as  corresponding  to  the  vague 
Algonquin  deity,  Atahoean.  Another  deity  appears  in 
Iroquois  mythology,  with  equal  claims  to  be  regarded  aa 
supreme.  He  is  called  Areskoui,  or  Agreskoui,  and  his 
most  prominent  attributes  are  those  of  a  god  of  war. 
He  was  often  invoked,  and  the  flesh  of  animals  and  of 
captive  enemies  was  burned  in  his  honor.^  Like  Jous- 
keha, he  was  identified  with  the  sun ;  and  he  is  perhaps 
to  be  regarded  as  the  same  being,  under  different  attri- 
butes. Among  the  Iroquois  proper,  or  Five  Nations, 
there  was  also  a  divinity  called  Tarenyowagon,  or  Teha- 
ronhiawagon,*  whoso  place  and  character  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  determine.  In  some  traditions  he  appears  as 
the  son  of  Jouskeha.  He  had  a  prodigious  influence ; 
for  it  was  he  who  spoke  to  men  in  dreams.  The  Five 
Nations  recognized  still  another  superhuman  personage, 
—  plainly  a  deified  chief  or  hero.  This  was  Taounyar 
watha,  or  Hiawatha,  said  to  ba  a  divinely  appointed 
messenger,  who  made  his  abode  on  earth  for  the  political 
and  social  instruction  of  the  chosen   race,  and  whose 

1  Compare  Br^ettf,  as  before  cited,  and  Sngsrd,  Voi/age  des  Hurons, 
p.  22B. 

2  Father  Joguea  saw  a  female  priaoner  burned  to  Areskoui,  and  two 
bears  offered  to  him  to  atone  for  the  sin  of  not  burning  more  captives.  — 
Lain  de  Jogiies,  6  At^g.,  1643. 

3  Le  Mercier,  Relation,  1670,  66;  Dablon,  Behiion,  1671,  17.  Com- 
pare Cusiek,  Megapolenaia,  and  Vanderdonci.  Some  writere  idendly 
Tarenyowagon  and  Hiawatha.  Vanderdonck  assumes  tliat  Areskoui  is 
the  Devil,  and  Tarenyowagon  is  God.  Thus  Indian  notions  are  often 
interpratad  by  the  liglit  of  preconceived  ideas. 
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coiiuterpart  is  to  be  found  in  the  traditions  of  the  Peru- 
vians, Mexicans,  and  other  primitive  nations.^ 

Close  examination  maltes  it  evident  that  the  primitive 
Indian's  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being  was  a  conception  no 
higlier  than  might  have  been  expected.  The  moment  he 
began  to  contemplate  this  object  of  his  faith,  and  sought 
to  clothe  it  with  attributes,  it  became  finite,  and  com- 
monly ridiculoxis.  Tiie  Creator  of  tlie  World  stood  on 
the  level  of  a  barbarous  and  degraded  humanity,  while 
a  natural  tendency  became  apparent  to  look  beyond  him 
to  other  powers  sharing  his  dominion.  The  Indian 
belief,  if  developed,  would  have  developed  into  a  system 
of  polytheism.^ 

In  the  primitive  Indian's  conception  of  a  God  the  idea 
of  moral  good  has  no  part.  His  deity  does  not  dispense 
justice  for  this  world  or  the  next,  but  leaves  mankind 
under  the  power  of  subordinate  spirits,  who  iill  and 
control  tlie  universe.  Nor  is  the  good  and  evil  of  these 
inferior  beings  a  moral  good  and  evil.  Tlie  good  spirit 
is  the  spirit  that  gives  good  luck,  and  ministers  to  the 
necessities  and  desires  of  mankind:   the  evil  spirit  is 

1  For  Ihe  tradition  of  Hiawatha,  see  Clark,  History  ofOtiomJaga,  I.  21, 
It  will  also  be  found  in  8yl\oolcraft'fl  Notes  on  the  Iroqians,  and  in  his  Bis- 
(on/,  Condition,  and  Prospects  of  Indian  Tribes. 

The  Iroquois  name  for  God  is  Hawenniio,  sometimes  written 
Owayneo;  but  tliia  use  of  the  word  is  wholly  due  to  the  missionaries. 
Hawenniio  is  an  Iroqnois  verb,  and  means,  he  rales,  he  is  maslfr.  There 
is  no  Iroquois  word  which,  in  its  primidve  meaning,  can  be  interpreted, 
the  Great  Spirit,  or  God.  On  this  sulgeet,  see  ^iidfs  Philohgiques  sar 
quetques  Langaes  Sauaages  (Montreal,  i8S3|,  where  will  also  be  found  a 
curious  exposure  of  a  few  of  Schoolcraft's  ridiculous  blunders  in  this 


^  Some  of  the  early  writers  could  discover  no  trace  of  belief  in  a 
supreme  spirit  of  any  kind.  Perrot,  after  a  life  spent  among  tlie  Indians, 
ignores  such  an  idea.  Allouez  emphatically  denies  that  it  existed  among 
the  tribes  of  Lake  Superior.  [Relation,  1667,  11.)  He  adds,  however, 
that  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  believed  in  a  great  gMe,  who  lived  not  far  ttom 
the  French  settlements,  — /(ji*</.,  21. 
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simply  a  malicious  agent   of  disease,  death,  and   mis- 
chance. 

In  no  Indian  language  could  the  early  missionaries 
find  a  word  to  express  the  idea  of  God.  Manitou  and 
Oki  meant  anything  endowed  with  supeniatui-al  powers, 
from  a  anakc-skin,  or  a  greasy  Indian  conjurer,  up  to 
Manabozho  and  Jouskeha,  The  priests  were  forced  to 
use  a  circumlocution,  —  "The  Gfreat  Chief  of  Men,"  or 
"  He  who  lives  in  the  Sky."  ^  Yet  it  should  seem  that 
the  idea  of  a  supreme  controlling  spirit  might  naturally 
arise  from  the  peculiar  cliaracter  of  Indian  belief.  The 
idea  that  eacli  race  of  animals .  has  its  archetype  or 
chief  would  easily  suggest  the  existence  of  a  supreme 
chief  of  the  spirits  or  of  the  human  race,  —  a  conception 
imperfectly  shadowed  forth  in  Manabozho.  The  Jesuit 
missionaries  seized  this  advantage.  "  If  each  sort  of 
animal  has  its  king,"  they  urged,  "  so,  too,  have  men ; 
and  as  man  is  above  all  tlie  animals,  so  is  the  spirit 
that  rules  over  men  the  master  of  all  the  other  spirits." 
The  Indian  mind  readily  accepted  tlie  idea,  and  tribes 
in  no  sense  Christian  quickly  rose  to  the  belief  in 
one  controlling  spirit.  The  Great  Spirit  became  a  dis- 
tinct existence,  a  pen'ading  power  in  the  universe,  and 
a  dispenser  of  justice.  Many  tribes  now  pray  to  him, 
though  still  clinging  obstinately  to  tlieir  ancient  super- 
stitions ;  and  with  some,  as  the  heathen  portion  of  the 
modern  Iroquois,  he  is  clothed  with  attributes  of  moral 
good.'^ 

1  See  "  Dirers  Seniimens,"  appended  to  the  Rdalion  of  1835,  g  27  ;  and 
also  many  other  pasKagea  of  early  missionaries. 

2  In  studying  the  writers  of  the  last  and  of  the  present  century,  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  their  otaervationa  were  made  upon  savages  who 
liad.  been  for  generationa  in  contact,  immediate  or  othenrUe,  with  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity.  Many  observers  have  interpreted  the  religious 
ideas  of  the  Indians  afler  preeoneeived  ideas  of  their  own  |  and  it  may 
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The  primitive  Indian  believed  in  the  immortality  of 
the  8oul,^  but  he  did  not  always  believe  in  a  state  of 
future  reward  and  punishment.  Nor,  when  such  a  belief 
existed,  was  the  good  to  be  rewarded  a  moral  good,  or 
the  evil  to  be  punished  a  moral  evil.  Skilful  hunters, 
brave  warriors,  men  of  influence  and  consideration,  went, 
after  death,  to  the  happy  hunting-ground ;  while  the  sloth- 
ful the  cowaidly  and  the  weak  were  doomed  to  eat  ser- 
pents ind  ashes  in  dreary  regions  of  mist  and  darkness. 
In  the  ^euenl  belief,  however,  there  was  but  one  land  of 
shi  les  for  all  alike  The  spirits,  in  form  and  feature  as 
they  had  been  m  life  wended  their  way  tlirougli  dark 
foie&ts  to  the  villages  of  the  dead,  subsisting  on  batk  and 
rotten  wood.  On  arrivmg,  they  sat  all  day  in  the  crouch- 
ing posture  of  the  sick,  and,  when  night  came,  hunted 

safuly  be  affirmed  that  an  Indian  vfill  respond  with  a  grant  of  acquiea- 
eence  to  any  question  whatever  touching  his  spiritual  stats.  Loskiel  and 
tlie  simple-minded  Heckeweider  write  from  a  missionary  point  of  yiew ; 
Adair,  to  support  a  theory  of  descent  from  the  Jews ;  the  worthy  theo- 
logian, Jarvie,  ^o  maintain  his  dogma,  that  all  reli^oas  ideas  of  the  heathen 
world  are  perrersions  of  revelaUon ;  and  so,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
of  many  others.  By  far  the  most  dose  and  accurate  ohservers  of  Indian 
superstition  were  the  French  and  Italian  Jesuits  of  the  first  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Their  opportunities  were  unrivalled;  and  they 
used  them  in  a  spirit  of  f^thful  inquiry,  accumulating  facts,  and  leaving 
theory  to  their  successors.  Of  recent  American  writers,  no  one  has 
given  so  much  attention  to  the  subject  as  Mr.  Schoolcraft ;  but,  in  view 
of  his  opportunities  and  his  zeal,  his  results  are  most  nnsatis&ctory. 
The  work  in  sis  large  quarto  volumes.  History,  Condition,  and  Prospects 
ef  Indian  Tribes,  published  by  Government  under  his  editorship,  includes 
(lie  snbatance  of  most  of  his  previous  wriHuga.  It  is  a  singularly  crude 
and  illiterate  production,  stuffed  with  blunders  ami  contradictions,  giv- 
m  every  page  of  a  stviting  unfitness  either  for  historical  o 


philosopliical  inquiry,  and  I 

taxing  to  the  utmost  the  patience  of  those 

who  would  estract  what  ia 

valuable  m  it  from  its  oceans  of  pedantic 

verbiage. 

1  The  exceptions  are  ex 

oeedingly  rare.    Father  Gravier  says  tliat  a 

Peoria  Indian  once  told  hii 

n  that  there  was  no  future  life.    It  would  lie 

dilHcuIt  lo  find  another  ins' 

tance  of  the  kind. 
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tlie  shades  of  animala,  with  the  shades  of  bows  and 
arrows,  among  the  shades  of  trees  and  rocks :  for  all 
things,  animate  and  inanimate,  were  alike  immortal,  and 
all  passed  together  to  the  gloomy  country  of  the  dead. 

The  belief  respecting  fclie  land  of  souls  yapied  greatly 
in  different  tribes  and  diifereut  individuals.  Among  tlie 
Hurons  there  were  those  who  held  that  departed  spirits 
pursued  their  journey  throiigh  the  sky,  along  tlie  Milky 
Way,  while  tlie  souls  of  dogs  took  another  route,  by  cer- 
tain constellations,  known  as  the  "Way  of  the  Dogs."^ 

At  intervals  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  tlie  Hurons,  the 
Neutrals,  and  other  kindred  tribes,  were  accustomed  to 
collect  the  bones  of  their  dead,  and  deposit  them,  with 
great  ceremony,  in  a  common  place  of  burial.  The  whole 
nation  was  sometimes  assembled  at  this  solemnity ;  and 
hundreds  of  corpses,  brought  from  their  temporary  rest- 
ing-places, were  inhumed  in  one  capacious  pit.  From 
this  hour  the  immortality  of  their  souls  began.  They 
took  wing,  as  some  aifirmed,  in  the  shape  of  pigeons ; 
while  the  greater  number  declared  that  they  journeyed 
on  foot,  and  in  their  own  likeness,  to  the  land  of  shades, 
bearing  with  them  the  ghosts  of  the  wampum-belts,  bea^ 
ver-skina,  bows,  arrows,  pipes,  kettles,  beads,  and  rings 
buried  with  them  in,  the  common  grave.*  But  as  the 
spirits  of  the  old  and  of  children  are  too  feeble  for  the 
march,  they  are  forced  to  stay  behind,  lingering  near 
their  earthly  villages,  where  the  living  often  hear  the 
shutting  of  their  invisible   cabin-doors,  and   the   weak 

1  Sagard,  Voyage  des  Harons,  233. 

2  The  practice  of  burying  treasures  with  the  dead  is  not  peculiar  to 
the  North  American  aborigines.  Tlius,  the  Londoii  Kmes  of  Oct.  28, 
1866,  describing  the  funeral  rites  of  Lord  Palmerston,  says;  "And  Ba 
the  words,  'Dust  to  dust,  aslies  to  ashes,'  were  pronounced,  the  ohiet 
mourner,  aa  a  last  precious  offering  lo  Ihe  dead,  threw  into  the  grave 
Eevetal  diamond  and  gold  rings," 
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voices  of  the  disembodied  children  dri^dng  birds  from 
their  corn-fields.*  An  endless  variety  of  incoherent  fan- 
cies is  connected  with  the  Indian  idea  of  a  future  life. 
They  coramoiily  owe  their  origin  to  dreams,  often  to  the 
dreams  of  those  in  extreme  sickness,  who,  on  awaking, 
supposed  tliat  they  had  visited  the  other  world,  and  relat- 
ed to  the  wondering  bystanders  what  they  had  seen. 

The  Indian  land  of  souls  is  not  always  a  region  of 
shadows  and  gloom.  The  flurons  sometimes  represented 
the  souls  of  their  dead  —  those  of  their  dogs  included  — 
as  dancing  joyously  in  the  presence  of  Ataentsic  and 
Jouskeha.  According  to  some  Algonquin  ti'aditions, 
heaven  was  a  scene  of  endless  festivity,  the  gliosts  dan- 
cing to  the  sound  of  the  rattie  and  the  dnim,  and  greet- 
ing with  hospitable  welcome  the  occasional  visitor  from 
the  living  world :  for  the  spirit-land  was  not  far  off, 
and  roving  hunters  sometimes  passed  its  confines  un- 
awares. 

Most  of  the  traditions  agree,  however,  that  the  spirits, 
on  their  journey  heavenward,  were  beset  with  difficulties 
and  perils.  There  was  a  swift  river  which  must  be 
crossed  on  a  log  that  shook  beneath  their  feet,  while  a 
ferocious  dog  opposed  their  passage,  and  drove  many  into 
the  abyss.  This  river  was  full  of  sturgeon  and  otiier 
fish,  which  the  ghosts  speared  for  their  subsistence.  Be- 
yond was  a  narrow  path  between  moving  rocks,  which 
each  instant  crashed  together,  grinding  to  atoms  the  less 
nimble  of  the  pilgrims  who  essayed  to  pass.  The  Hurons 
believed  that  a  personage  named  Oscotarach,  or  the  Head- 
Piercer,  dwelt  in  a  bark  house  beside  the  path,  and  that 
it  was  his  office  to  remove  the  brains  from  the  heads  of 
all  who  went  by,  as  a  necessary  preparation  for  immor- 

'  Brebeuf,  iiefcifton  des  Hurons,  1636,  99  (Cramoisy). 
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tality.  This  singular  idea  is  found  also  in  some  Algon- 
quin traditions,  according  to  which,  lioweTcr,  the  hrain  is 
afterwards  restored  to  its  owner,* 

Dreams  were  to  the  Indian  a  universal  oracle.  They 
revealed  to  him  his  guardian  spirit,  taught  him  the  cure 
of  his  diseases,  warned  him  of  the  devices  of  sorcerers, 
guided  him  to  the  lurking-places  of  his  enemy  or  the 
haunts  of  game,  and  unfolded  the  secrets  of  good  and 
evil  destiny.  The  dream  was  a  mysterious  and  inexora- 
ble power,  whose  least  behests  must  he  obeyed  to  tlie 
letter,  —  a  source,  in  every  Indian  town,  of  endless  mis- 
chief and  abomination.  There  were  professed  dreamers, 
and  professed  interpreters  of  dreams.  One  of  the  most 
noted  festivals  among  the  Hurons  and  Iroquois  was  the 
Dream  Feast,  a  scene  of  frenzy,  where  the  actors  counter- 

'  On  Indian  ideas  of  anolher  life,  compare  Sagard,  the  Jesuit  Brfa- 
lioiis,  Perrot,  Cliarlevoix,  and  Lafltaii.  with  Tanner,  James,  Sohoolctaft, 
and  the  Appendix  to  Morse's  Indian  Report. 

Le  Clera  recounts  a  singular  stoi^,  current  in  tiis  time  among  the 
Algonciuins  of  Gasp^  and  Nottiiern  New  Brnnswicl!.  The  ikvocite  son 
of  an  old  Indian  died ;  whereupon  tlie  falher,  with  a  party  of  IViends,  set 
out  for  ttie  land  of  souls  to  recover  him.  It  was  only  necessary  to  wade 
through  a.  shallow  lake,  several  days'  journey  in  extent.  This  Ihey  did, 
sleeping  at  night  on  platforms  of  poles  which  supported  them  above  the 
water.  At  length  they  arrived,  and  were  met  by  Papkootparout,  the  In- 
dian Pluto,  who  rushed  on  Hiem  in  a  rage,  with  his  war^ilub  upnused; 
hut,  presently  relenting,  changed  his  mind,  and  challenged  them  to  a 
game  of  hall.  They  proved  the  victors,  and  won  the  slakes,  consisting 
of  com,  tohaeco,  and  certain  fruits,  which  thus  became  known  to  man- 
kind. The  bereaved  fether  now  be^ed  hard  for  his  son's  soul,  and  Pap. 
kootparout  at  last  gave  it  to  him,  in  the  Ibrra  and  size  of  a  nut,  which, 
by  pressing  it  hard  between  liia  hands,  he  forced  into  a  small  leather  bag. 
The  delighted  parent  carried  it  back  to  earth,  with  instructions  to  insert 
it  in  tlie  body  of  his  son,  who  would  thereupon  return  to  life.  When  the 
adventurers  reached  home,  and  reported  the  happy  issue  of  their  journey, 
there  was  a  dance  of  rejoioiHg;  and  the  fether,  wishing  to  take  psrt  in  it, 
gave  his  son's  soul  to  the  keeping  of  a  8([uaw  who  stood  by.  Being 
curious  to  see  it,  she  opened  the  bag;  on  which  it  escaped  at  once,  and 
took  flight  fiir  the  realms  of  Papkootparout,  preferring  them  to  the  abodes 
of  the  living.  — Le  Cleru,  Nomdk  Relation  de  h,  Gasp&ie,  810-828. 
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feited  madness,  aiid  the  town  was  like  a  bedlam  turned 
loose.  Each  pretended  to  have  dreamed  of  something 
necessary  to  his  welfai'e,  and  rushed  from  house  to  house, 
demanding  of  all  he  met'  to  guess  his  secret  requirement 
and  satisfy  it. 

Believing  that  the  whole  material  world  was  instinct 
with  powers  to  influence  and  control  his  fate,  that  good 
and  evil  spirits,  and  existences  nameless  and  indefinable, 
filled  all  Nature,  that  a  pervading  sorcery  was  above, 
below,  and  around  liim,  and  that  issues  of  life  and  death 
might  be  controlled  by  uistruments  the  most  unnoticeable 
aud  seemingly  the  most  feeble,  the  Indian  lived  in  per- 
petual fear.  The  turning  of  a  leaf,  the  crawling  of  an 
insect,  tlie  cry  of  a  bird,  the  creaking  of  a  bough,  might 
be  to  him  the  mystic  signal  of  weal  or  woe. 

An  Indian  community  swarmed  with  sorcerers,  med- 
icuie-men,  and  diviners,  whose  functions  were  often 
united  in  the  same  person.  The  sorcerer,  by  charms, 
magic  songs,  magic  feasts,  and  the  beating  of  his  drum, 
had  power  over  the  spirits  and  those  occult  influences 
inherent  in  animals  and  inanimate  things.  He  conld  call 
to  him  the  souls  of  his  enemies.  They  appeared  before 
him  in  the  form  of  stones.  He  chopped  and  bruised 
them  witli  his  hatchet ;  blood  and  flesh  issued  forth ; 
and  the  intended  victim,  however  distant,  languished  and 
died.  Like  the  sorcerer  of  the  Middle  Ages,  he  made 
images  of  those  he  wished  to  destroy,  and,  muttering  in- 
cantations, punctured  them  with  an  awl,  whereupon  the 
persons  represented  sickened  and  pined  away. 

The  Indian  doctor  relied  far  more  on  magic  tlian  on 
natural  remedies.  Dreams,  beating  of  the  drum,  songs, 
magic  feasts  and  dances,  and  howhng  to  frighten  the  fe- 
male demon  from  his  patient,  were  his  ordiuary  methods 
of  cure. 
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The  prophet,  or  diviner,  had  vai'ious  means  of  read- 
ing the  secrets  of  futurity,  such  as  the  flight  of  birds, 
and  the  movements  of  water  and  fire.  There  was  a 
peculiar  practice  of  divination  very  general  in  the  Algon- 
quin family  of  tribes,  among  some  of  whom,  it  still  sub- 
sists. A  small,  conical  lodge  was  made  by  planting 
poles  in  a  circle,  lashing  the  tops  together  at  the  height 
of  about  seven  feet  from  the  ground,  and  closely  covering 
them  with  hides.  The  prophet  crawled  in,  and  closed 
the  aperture  after  him.  He  then  beat  his  dram  and 
sang  his  magic  aon^  to  summon  the  spirits,  whose  weak, 
shrill  voices  were  soon  heard,  mingled  with  his  lugubri- 
ous chanting,  while  at  intervals  the  juggler  paused  to 
interpret  their  communications  to  the  attentive  crowd 
seated  on  the  ground  without.  During  the  whole  scene, 
the  lodge  swayed  to  and  fro  with  a  violence  which  has 
astonished  many  a  civihzed  beholder,  and  which  some  of 
the  Jesuits  explain  by  the  ready  solution  of  a  genuine 
diabolic  intervention.^ 

The  sorcerers,  medicine-men,  and  diviners  did  not 
usually  exercise  the  function  of  priests.  Each  man  sac- 
rificed for  himself  to  the  powers  he  wished  to  propitiate, 
whether  his  guardian  spirit,  tlie  spirits  of  animals,  or  the 
other  beings  of  his  belief.  The  most  common  offering 
was  tobacco,  tlirown  into  the  fire  or  water;  scraps  of 
meat  were  sometimes  burned  to  the  manitous ;  and,  on  a 
few  rare  occasions  of  public  solemnity,  a  white  dog,  the 
mystic  animal  of  many  tribes,  was  tied  to  the  end  of  an 
upright  pole,  as  a  sacrilice  to  some  superior  spirit,  or  to 


1  This  praoticB  was  flrat  observed  by  ChampMu.  (See  "Pioneers  of 
Fritnee  in  tlie  New  World.")  From  hie  ttme  to  the  present,  immerous 
imters  have  remarked  upon  it.  Le  Jeune,  in  the  lidoiion  of  1637,  treats 
it  at  some  length.  The  lodgo  was  sometimes  of  a  eylindrii;al,  instead  of  ft 
conical  form. 
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the  sun,  with  which  tlie  superior  spirits  were  consfcaiitlj 
confounded  by  the  primitive  Indian.  Li  recent  times, 
when  Judaism  and  Christianity  have  modified  his  rehg- 
ious  ideas,  it  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  practice  to  sacri- 
fics  dogs  to  the  Great  Spirit.  On  these  public  occasions, 
the  sacrificial  function  is  discharged  by  chiefs,  or  by  war- 
riors appointed  for  the  purpose.* 

Among  the  Hurons  and  Iroquois,  and  indeed  all  the 
stationary  tribes,  tliere  was  au  incredible  number  of 
mystic  ceremonies,  extravagant,  puerile,  and  often  di&- 
gustiug,  designed  for  tlie  cure  of  the  sick  or  for  the 
general  weal  of  the  community.  Most  of  their  observ- 
ances seem  originally  to  have  been  dictated  by  dreams, 
and  ti-ansmitted  as  a  sacred  heritage  from  generation  to 
generation.  They  consisted  in  au  endless  vai'iety  of 
dances,  masqueradings,  and  nondescript  orgies ;  and  a 
scrupulous  adherence  to  all  the  traditional  forms  was 
held  to  be  of  the  last  moment,  as  the  slightest  failure  in 
this  respect  might  entail  serious  calamities.  If  children 
were  seen  in  their  play  imitating  any  of  these  mysteries, 
they  were  grimly  rebuked  and  punished.  In  many  tribes 
secret  magical  societies  existed,  and  still  exist,  into  which 

1  iianj  of  the  Indian  feasts  were  feasts  of  aaerifiee,  —  sometimes  to 
tlie  guardian  spirit  of  the  host,  sometimes  to  an  animai  of  wliidi  be  haa 
dreamed,  sometimes  to  a  local  or  other  spirit.  The  food  was  first  offered 
in  a  loud  voice  to  the  being  to  be  propitiated,  after  irhich  the  gues^ 
proceeded  to  devour  it  for  him.  This  iinif[ue  method  of  sacrifice  was 
practised  at  war-feasts  and  simihir  solemnities.  For  an  excellent  account 
of  Indian  religious  feastB,  see  Perrot,  Chap.  V. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  Indian  sacrifices  ivas  lliat  practised 
by  the  Harona  iii  the  case  of  a  person  drowned  or  frozen  to  death.  The 
flesh  of  the  deceased  was  cut  off,  and  thrown  into  a  fire  made  for  the  pm"- 
pose,  as  an  offering  of  propitiation  to  the  spirits  of  the  air  or  water. 
What  remained  of  the  body  was  then  bm'ied  near  the  fire.  —  Br^beil^ 
Relalion  des  Marons,  1686,  108. 

The  tribes  of  Virginia,  as  described  by  Beverly  and  others,  not  only 
had  priests  who  offered  sacrifice,  but  idols  and  houses  of  worsliip. 
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members  are  initiated  with  peculiar  ceremonies.  These 
associations  are  greatly  respected  and  feared.  They  have 
charms  for  love,  war,  and  private  revenge,  and  exert  a 
great,  and  often  a  very  mischievous  influence.  The  soci- 
eties of  the  Metai  and  the  Wabcno,  among  the  Northern 
Algonquins,  are  conspicuous  examples ;  wiiile  other  soci- 
eties of  similar  character  have,  for  a  century,  been  known 
to  exist  among  the  Dahcotah.^ 

A  notice  of  tlie  superstitious  ideas  of  the  Indians 
wo\ild  .  be  imperfect  without  a  reference  to  the  tradi- 
tionary tales  through  which  these  ideas  are  handed  down 
from  father  to  son.  Some  of  these  tales  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  period  of  the  earliest  intercourse  with  Euro- 
peans. One  at  least  of  those  recorded  by  the  first  mis- 
sionaries, on  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence,  is  still  current 
among  the  tribes  of  the  Upper  Lakes.  Many  of  them 
are  curious  combinations  of  beliefs  seriously  entertained 
with  strokes  intended  for  humor  and  drollery,  which 
never  fail  to  awaken  peals  of  laughter  in  the  lodge-chcle. 
Giants,  dwaris,  cannibals,  spirits,  beasts,  birds,  and  anom- 
alous monsters,  transformations,  tricks,  and  sorcery,  form 
the  staple  of  the  story.  Some  of  the  Iroquois  tales  em- 
body conceptions  which,  however  prepostei'ous,  are  of  a 
bold  and  striking  character ;  but  those  of  tlie  Algonquins 
are,  to  an  incredible  degree,  flimsy,  silly,  and  meaning- 
less ;  nor  are  those  of  the  Dahcotah  tribes  much  better. 
In  respect  to  this  wigwam  lore,  there  is  a  curious  super- 
stition of  very  wide  prevalence.  The  tales  must  not  be 
told  in  summer ;  since  at  that  season,  when  all  Nature  is 
full  of  life,  the  spirits  are  awake,  and,  hearing  what  is 
said  of  them,  may  take  offence ;  whereas  in  winter  they 

'  The  Friendly  Society  of  tlie  Spiri 
nies  were  seen  and  tteacribed  by  Carvei 
day  its  e: 
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are  fast  sealed  up  in  snow  and  ice,  and  no  longer  capable 
of  listening.^ 

It  is  obvious  that  the.  Indian  mind  has  never  seriously 
occupied  itself  with  any  of  the  higher  themes  of  thought. 
The  beings  of  its  belief  are  not  impersonations  of  the 
forces  of  Nature,  the  courses  of  human  destiny,  or  the 
movements  of  human  intellect,  will,  and  passion.  In 
the  midst  of  Nature,  the  Indian  kiiew  notliing  of  her 
laws.  His  perpetual  reference  of  lier  phenomena  to 
occult  agencies  forestalled  inquiry  and  precluded  induc- 
tive reasoning.  If  tiie  wind  blew  with  violence,  it  was 
because  the  water-lizard,  which  makes  the  wind,  liad 
crawled  out  of  his  pool ;  if  the  lightning  was  sharp  and 
frequent,  it  was  because  the  young  of  the  thunder-bird 
were  restless  in  their  nest ;  if  a  blight  fell  upon  the  corn, 
it  was  because  the  Corn  Spirit  was  angry ;  and  if  the 
beavers  were  shy  and  difficult  to  catch,  it  was  because 

'  The  prevalence  of  this  ikacj  among  tbe  Algoniiume  in  the  remote 
parts  of  Camida  is  well  establibhed  The  wiiter  fsund  it  also  among  the 
estreme  western  bands  of  the  DaheoJah  He  tried,  in  the  month  of  July 
to  persuade  an  old  chief,  a  noted  story  teller,  to  tell  hini  some  of  the 
tales;  but,  though  abundantlv  loquaoioua  in  respect  to  hia  own  adven 
tures,  and  even  hia  dreams  the  Indian  obstinately  refuoed,  saying  that 
winter  was  the  time  for  the  talca  and  that  it  was  bad  to  tsll  them  in 

Mr,  Schoolcraft  has  published  a  collection  of  Algonquin  tales,  undei 
the  title  of  Algic  Researches.  Most  of  them  were  translated  by  his  wife, 
an  educated  Ojibwa  hnlf-breed.  Tiiis  book  is  perhaps  the  best  of  Mr. 
Schoolcraft's  woria,  though  its  value  ia  much  impaired  by  tha  want  of  a 
literal  rendering,  and  the  introduction  of  decorations  wliich  savor  more 
of  a  popular  monthly  magazine  than  of  an  Indian  wigwam.  Mrs.  Easir 
man's  interesting  Legends  of  ike  Sioia:  (Dahcotah)  is  not  A^ee  from  the 
same  defect.  Other  tales  are  scattered,  throughout  the  works  of  Mr. 
Schoolcraft  and  tarious  modem  writers.  Some  are  to  be  found  in  tho 
works  of  Lafitau  and  the  other  Jesuits.  But  few  of  the  Iroquois  legenda 
have  been  printed,  thoi^h  a  considerable  number  have  been  written  down. 
The  singular  Hislonj  of  the  Five  Noilons,  by  the  old  Tuscarora  Indian, 
Cuaick,  gives  the  substance  of  aome  of  them.  Others  will  be  found  in 
Oark'a  History  of  0 
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tliey  had  taken  offence  at  seeing  the  bones  of  one  of  their 
race  thrown  to  a  dog.  Well,  and  even  highly  developed, 
in  a  few  instances,  —  I  allnde  especially  to  the  Iioquois, 
— with  respect  to  certain  points  of  material  concemment, 
the  mind  of  the  Indian  in  other  respects  was  and  is 
almost  hopelessly  stagnant.  The  very  trait8  that  raise 
him  above  the  servile  races  are  hostile  to  the  kind  and 
degree  of  civilization  which  those  races  so  easily  attain. 
His  intractable  spirit  of  independence,  and  the  pride 
which  forbids  him  to  be  an  imitator,  reinforce  but  too 
strongly  that  savage  lethai'gy  of  mind  from  which  it  is  so 
hard  to  rouse  him.  No  race,  perhaps,  ever  offered  greater 
difficulties  to  those  laboring  for  its  improvement. 

To  sum  up  the  results  of  this  examination,  the  primi- 
tive Indian  was  as  savage  in  liis  religion  as  in  his  life. 
He  was  divided  between  fetich-worship  and  that  next 
degree  of  religious  development  which  consists  in  the 
worship  of  deities  embodied  in  the  human  form.  His 
conception  of  their  attributes  was  such  as  might  have 
been  expected.  His  gods  were  no  whit  better  than  him- 
self. Even  when  he  borrows  from  Christianity  the  idea 
of  a  Supreme  and  Universal  Spirit,  his  tendency  is  to 
reduce  Him  to  a  local  habitation  and  a  bodily  shape ;  and 
this  tendency  disappears  only  in  tribes  that  have  been 
long  in  contact  with  civilized  white  men.  The  primitive 
Indian,  yielding  his  untutored  homage  to  Ono  All-per- 
vading and  Omnipotent  Spirit,  is  a  dream  of  poets,  rhet- 
oricians, and  sentimentalists. 
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JESUITS   IN    NORTH    AMERICA. 
CHAPTER    L 

1634 

NOTRE-DAME   DE8   ANGES. 

QnEBEc  IN  1684,  —  Tathee  Le  Jeune.  — The  Missros-HousE,  — Itr 
Domestic  Economt.  —  Tns  jEaniia  and  their  Designs. 

Opposite  Quebec  lies  the  tongue  of  land  called 
Point  Levi.  One  who,  in  the  summer  of  the  year 
1634,  stood  on  its  margin  and  looked  northward, 
across  the  St.  Lawrence,  would  have  seen,  at  the 
distance  of  a  mile  or  more,  a  range  of  lofty  cliffs, 
losing  on  the  left  into  the  bold  heights  of  Cape  Dia- 
mond, and  on  the  right  sinldng  abruptly  to  the  bed 
of  the  tributary  river  St.  Charles.  Beneath  these 
cliffs,  at  the  brink  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  he  would 
have  descried  a  cluster  of  warehouses,  sheds,  and 
wooden  tenements.  Immediately  above,  along  the 
verge  of  the  precipice,  he  could  have  traced  the 
outlines  of  a  fortified  work,  with  a  flagstaff,  and  a 
few  small  cannon  to  command  the  river ;  while,  at 
the  only  point  where  ISTature  had  made  the  heights 
accessible,  a  zigzag  path  connected  the  warehouses 
and  the  fort. 
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IN'ow,  embarked  in  the  canoe  of  some  Monta- 
gnais  Indian,  let  him  cross  the  St.  Lawrence,  land 
at  the  pier,  and,  passing  the  cluster  of  buildings, 
climb  the  pathway  up  the  cliff.  Pausing  for  rest 
and  breath,  he  might  see,  ascending  and  descend- 
ing, the  tenants  of  this  outpost  of  tho  wilderness : 
a  soldier  of  the  foi-t,  or  an  officer  in  slouched  hat 
and  plume  ;  a  factor  of  the  fur  company,  owner  and 
so'^'creign  lord  of  all  Canada ;  a  party  of  Indians ; 
a  trader  from  the  upper  country,  one  of  the  pre- 
cursors of  that  hai'dy  race  of  coureurs  de  hois,  des- 
tined to  form  a  conspicuous  and  sfi'ikmg  feature  of 
the  Canadian  population :  next,  perhaps,  would  ap- 
pear a  figure  widely  different.  The  close,  black 
cassock,  the  rosary  hanging  from  the  waist,  and 
the  wide,  black  hat,  looped  up  at  the  sides,  pro- 
claimed the  Jesuit,  —  Father  Le  Jemie,  Superior  of 
the  Residence  of  Quebec. 

And  now,  that  we  may  better  know  the  aspect 
and  condition  of  the  infant  colony  and  uicipient 
mission,  we  will  follow  the  priest  on  his  way. 
Mounting  tho  steep  path,  he  reached  the.  top  of 
the  cliff,  some  two  hundred  feet  above  the  river 
and  the  warehouses.  On  the  left  lay  the  fort  buUt 
by  Champlain,  coveiing  a  part  of  the  ground  now 
forming  Durham  Terrace  and  the  Place  d'Arraes. 
Its  ramparts  were  of  logs  and  earth,  and  within 
was  a  turreted  building  of  stone,  used  as  a  baiTack, 
as  officers'  quarters,  and  for  other  purposes.^  Near 
the  fort  stood  a  small  chapel,  newly  buUt.     The 
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surrounding  country  was  cleaied  and  partially  cul- 
tivated ;  yet  only  one  dwelling-liouse  worthy  tlie 
name  appeared.  It  was  a  substantial  cottage,  where 
lived  Madame  Hebert,  widow  of  the  first  settler 
of  Canada,  with  her  daughter,  her  son-in-law  Cou- 
illai'd,  and  their  children,  good  Catholics  all,  who, 
two  years  before,  when  Quebec  was  evacuated  by 
the  English,^  wept  for  joy  at  beholding  Le  Jeune, 
and  his  brother  Jesuit,  De  ^IToue,  crossing  their 
threshold  to  offer  beneath  their  roof  the  long-for- 
bidden sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  There  were  inclos- 
ures  with  cattle  near  at  hand;  and  the  house,  with 
its  surroundings,  betokened  industry  and  thrift. 

Thence  Le  Jeune  walked  on,  across  the  site  of 
the  modei-n  market-place,  and  still  onward,  near 
the  line  of  the  cliffs  which  sank  abruptly  on  his 
right.  Beneath  lay  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Charles ; 
and,  beyond,  the  ■wilderness  shore  of  Beauport 
swept  in  a  wide  curve  eastward,  to  where,  far  in 
the  distance,  the  Gulf  of  Montmorenci  yawned  on 
the  great  river.^  The  priest  soon  passed  the  clear- 
ings, and  entered  the  woods  which  covered  the 
site  of  the  present  subui'b  of  St.  John.  Thence  he 
descended  to  a  lower  plateau,  where  now  lies  the 
suburb  of  St.  Roch,  and,  still  aclvancing,  reached  a 
pleasant  spot  at  the  extremity  of  the  Pointe-aux- 
Lievres,  a  tract  of  meadow  land  nearly  inclosed 

1  See  "Pioneers  of  Trance  in  tlie  New  World."  HeTjert's  cottage 
seems  to  have  stood  between  Ste.-Bamille  and  Conillard  Streets,  as  ap- 
pears hy  a  contract  of  1634,  cited  by  M.  Perland, 

!  The  settlement  of  Beauport  was  begun  this  year,  or  the  year  follow- 
ing, by  the  Sieur  Giffard,  to  whom  a  large  tract  had  been  granted  here. 
—  Langeviii,  Notes  sur  tea  Archives  de  N.  D.  de  Beauport,  5. 
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by  a  sudden  bend  of  the  St.  Charles.  Here  lay 
a  canoe  or  skiff;  and,  paddling  across  the  narrow 
stream,  Le  Jeune  saw  on  the  meadow,  two  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  bank,  a  square  inclosure 
formed  of  palisades,  like  a  modem  picket  fort  of 
the  Indian  frontier.^  Within  this  inclosure  were 
two  buildings,  one  of  which  had  been  half  burned 
by  the  English,  and  was  not  yet  repaired.  It  seiTed 
as  storehouse,  stable,  workshop,  and  bakery.  Op- 
posite stood  the  principal  building,  a  structure  of 
planks,  plastered  with  mud,  and  thatched  with  long 
grass  from  the  meadows.  It  consisted  of  one  story, 
a  garret,  and  a  cellar,  and  contaiaed  four  principal 
rooms,  of  which  one  served  as  chapel,  another  as 
refectory,  another  as  kitchen,  and  the  fourth  as  a 
lodging  for  workmen.  The  furniture  of  all  was 
plain  in  the  extreme.  Until  the  preceding  year, 
the  chapel  had  had  no  other  ornament  than  a 
sheet  on  which  were  glued  two  coarse  engravings ; 
hut  the  priests  bad  now  decorated  their  altar  with 
an  image  of  a  dove  representing  the  Holy  Ghost, 
an  image  of  Loyola,  another  of  Xavier,  and  three 
images  of  the  Virgin.  Pour  cells  opened  from 
the  refectory,  the  largest  of  which  was  eight  feet 
square.     In  these  lodged  six  priests,  while  two  lay 

1  This  must  have  been  very  near  the  point  where  the  streamlet  called 
the  River  Luiret  eaterfl  tlie  St.  Charles.  The  piace  has  a  triple  historic 
interest.  The  wintering-place  of  Cartier  in  1535-6  (see  "Pioneera  of 
France  ")  seems  to  iiave  been  here.  Here,  too,  in  17B9,  Montcalm's  bridge 
of  boats  croseed  tlie  St.  Charles;  and  in  a  large  intcenchment,  which 
probably  included  the  site  of  the  Jesuit  mission-house,  the  remnants  of 
his  shattered  army  rallied,  after  their  defeat  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham.  — 
See  the  very  curious  Narialive  of  the  Chevalier  Johmione,  publisheii  by 
tlie  Historical  Society  of  Quebec. 
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brothers  found  shelter  in  the  gai-ret.  The  house 
had  been  hastily  built,  eight  years  before,  and  now 
leaked  in  all  parts.  Such  was  the  Eeaidence  of 
Notre-Darae  des  Anges.  Here  was  nourished  the 
germ  of  a  vast  enterprise,  and  this  was  the  cradle 
of  the  great  mission  of  New  France.^ 

Of  the  six  Jesuits  gathered  in  the  refectory  for 
the  evening  meal,  one  was  conspicuous  among  the 
rest,  —  a  tall,  strong  man,  with  features  that  seemed 
carved  by  Nature  for  a  soldier,  but  which  the  men- 
tal habits  of  years  had  stamped  with  the  visible 
impress  of  the  priesthood.  This  was  Jean  de  Bre- 
bcnf,  descendant  of  a  noble  family  of  Normandy, 
and  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  devoted  zealots 
whose  names  stand  on  the  missionary  rolls  of  his 
Order.  His  companions  were  Masse,  Daniel, 
Davost,  De  None,  and  the  Father  Superior,  Le 
Jeune.  Masse  was  the  same  priest  who  had  been 
the  companion  of  Father  Biard  in  the  abortive 
mission  of  Acadia.^  By  reason  of  his  useful  qual- 
ities, Le  Jeune  nicknamed  him  "le  Pere  Utile." 
At  present,  his  special  function  was  the  care  of 
the  pigs  and  cows,  which  he  kept  in  the  inclos- 
ure  around  the  buildings,  lest  they  should  rav- 
age the  neighboiing  fields  of  rye,  baxley,  wheat. 


1  The  above  particdara  are  gathered  from  the  EehHons  of  1G26  (Lale- 
inaiit],  and  1632,  1633,  1534,  1835  {Le  Jeune),  but  chiefly  &om  a  long 
letter  of  the  Father  Superior  to  the  Provincial  of  tlie  Jesuits  at  ParJB, 
containing  a  curiously  minute  report  of  the  state  of  the  mission.  It  was 
sent  from  Quebec  by  the  returning  ships  in  the  summer  of  168*,  and  will 
be  found  in  Carayon,  Premiere  Mission  des  J^uilea  an  Canada,  122.  Tlia 
original  is  in  the  archives  of  the  Order  at  Rome. 

!  See  "Pioneers  of  Prance  in  tho  Hew  World." 
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and  maize.^  De  Noue  had  charge  of  the  eight 
or  ten  workmen  employed  by  the  mission,  who 
gave  him  at  times  no  little  trouble  by  thek  repin- 
ings  and  complaints.^  They  were  forced  to  hear 
mass  every  morning  and  prayers  every  evening, 
besides  an  exhortation  on  Sunday.  Some  of  them 
were  for  returnmg  home,  while  two  or  three,  of  a 
different  complexion,  wished  to  be  Jesuits  them- 
selves. The  Fathers,  in  their  mtervals  of  leisure, 
worked  with  their  men,  spade  in  hand.  For  the 
rest,  they  were  busied  in  preaching,  singing  ves- 
pers, saying  mass  and  hearing  confessions  at  the 
fort  of  Quebec,  catechizing  a  few  Indians,  and 
stiiving  to  master  the  enormous  difficulties  of  the 
Huron  and  Algonquin  languages. 

"Well  might  Father  Le  Jeune  write  to  his  Su- 
perior, "  The  harvest  is  plentiful,  and  the  laborers 
few."  These  men  aimed  at  the  conversion  of  a 
continent.  From  their  hovel  on  the  St.  Chai-les, 
they  surveyed  a  field  of  labor  whose  vastness  might 
tire  the  wings  of  thought  itself;  a  scene  repellent 
and  appalling,  darkened  with  omens  of  peril  and 
woe.  They  were  an  advance-guai'd  of  the  great 
army  of  Loyola,  sti'ong  in  a  discipline  that  coa- 

1  "Le  P.  Masse,  q.ue  je  nomine  quelquefois  en  riant  le  Pfere  Utile,  est 
bien  cognii  de  V.  R.  II  a  soin  dea  choses  domestiques  et  du  besjail  que 
nciia  ftTons,  en  qnoy  ii  a  tr&a-bien  reussj."  —  LeltreJu  P.  Paul  k  Jeane 
OM  R.  P.  Proniadal,  in  Carayon,  122.  —  Le  Jeune  does  not  fail  to  send  an 
inventory  of  the  "bestail"  to  Ma  Superior,  namely:  "Deux  grosses  truiea 
goi  nouriseent  cliacune  quatre  petits  cochons,  deux  va,eliea,  deux  petitea 
genisBes,  et  un  petit  f Bureau," 

*  The  methodical  Le  Jeune  aeta  down  the  causes  of  their  discontent 
onder  six  diflerent  heads,  each  duly  numbered.    Thus  ;  — 

"  V,  Cest  le  naturel  des  artisans  de  se  plaindre  et  de  gronder." 

"2°.  LadiTereite  des  gages  lea  &it  m 
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trolled  not  alone  the  body  and  the  will,  but  the 
intellect,  the  heart,  the  soul,  and  the  inmost  con- 
sciousness. The  lives  of  these  caiiy  Canadian 
Jesuits  attest  the  earnestness  of  their  faith  and 
the  intensity  of  their  zeal ;  but  it  was  a  zeal 
bridled,  curhetl,  and  ruled  by  a  guiding  hand. 
Their  marvellous  training  in  equal  measure  kin- 
dled enthusiasm  and  controlled  it,  roused  into  ac- 
tion a  mighty  power,  and  made  it  as  subservient  as 
those  great  material  forces  which  modem  science 
has  learned  to  awaken  and  to  govern.  They  were 
drilled  to  a  factitious  humility,  prone  to  find  utter- 
ance in  expressions  of  self-depreciation  and  self- 
scorn,  which  one  may  often  judge  unwisely,  when 
he  condemns  them  as  insincere.  They  were  de- 
voted believers,  not  only  in  the  fundamental  dog- 
mas of  Rome,  but  in  those  lesser  matters  of  faith 
which  heresy  despises  as  idle  and  puerile  supersti- 
tions. One  great  aim  engrossed  their  lives.  "For 
the  greater  glory  of  God  "  —  ad  majorem  Dei  glo- 
riam  —  they  would  act  or  wait,  dare,  suffer,  or 
die,  yet  all  in  unquestioning  subjection  to  the 
authority  of  the  Superiors,  in  whom  they  recog- 
nized the  agents  of  Divine  authority  itself. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

LOYOLA.   AND   THE   JESUITS. 

CoNVEKsios  OF  Loyola,  — roDSDATioN  of  the  Society 
— Pebparation  of  the  Novice.  —  Chahacteklsticb  o. 
DEK.  —  The  Canadian  Jesoite. 


It  was  an  evil'day  for  new-born  Protestantism, 
when  a  French  ai'tilleryman '  fired  the  shot  that 
struck  down  Ignatius  Lojola  in  the  breach  of 
Pampeluna.  A  proud  noble,  an  aspiring  soldier,  a 
graceful  courtier,  an  ai'dent  and  daring  gallant  was 
metamorphosed  by  that  stroke  into  the  zealot  whose 
brain  engendered  and  brought  forth  the  mighty 
Society  of  Jesus.  His  story  is  a  familiar  one ;  how, 
in  the  solitude  of  his  sick-room,  a  change  came 
over  him,  upheaving,  like  an  eai-thquake,  all  the 
forces  of  his  nature ;  how,  in  the  cave  of  Mani'esa, 
the  mysteries  of  Heaven  were  revealed  to  him ;  how 
he  passed  from  agonies  to  transports,  from  trans- 
ports to  the  calm  of  a  determined  purpose.  The 
soldier  gave  himself  to  a  new  warfare.  In  the 
forge  of  his  great  intellect,  heated,  but  not  dis- 
turbed by  the  intense  tiree  of  his  zeal,  was  wrought . 
the  prodigious  enginery  whose  power  has  been  felt 
to  the  uttermost  confines  of  the  world. 

[8] 
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Loyola's  training  had  been  in  courts  and  camps  : 
of  books  he  knew  httle  or  nothing.  He  had  lived 
in  the  unquestioning  faith  of  one  born  and  bred 
in  the  very  focus  of  Eomanism ;  and  thus,  at  the 
age  of  about  thirty,  his  conversion  found  him.  It 
was  a  change  of  life  and  pui-pose,  not  of  belief. 
He  presumed  not  to  inquh'c  into  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church.  It  was  for  him  to  enforce  those 
doctrines ;  and  to  this  end  he  turned  all  tlie  facul- 
ties of  bis  potent  intellect,  and  all  his  deep  knowl- 
edge of  mankind.  He  did  not  aim  to  build  up 
barren  communities  of  secluded  monks,  aspiring 
to  heaven  through  prayer,  penance,  and  medita- 
tion, but  to  subdue  the  world  to  the  dominion  of 
the  dogmas  which  had  subdued  him ;  to  organize 
and  discipline  a  mighty  host,  controlled  by  one 
purpose  and  one  mind,  fii-ed  by  a  quenchless  zeal 
or  nerved  by  a  fixed  resolve,  yet  impelled,  re- 
strained, and  directed  by  a  single  master  hand. 
The  Jesuit  is  no  dreamer :  he  is  emphatically  a 
man  of  action ;  action  is  the  end  of  his  exist- 
ence. 

It  was  an  arduous  problem  which  Loyola  mider- 
took  to  solve,  —  to  rob  a  man  of  volition,  yet  to 
preserve  m  him,  nay,  to  stimulate,  those  energies 
which  would  make  him  the  most  efficient  instra- 
ment  of  a  great  design.  To  this  end  the  Jesuit 
novitiate  and  the  constitutions  of  the  Order  are 
directed.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  novice  is  urged 
to  its  intensest  pitch ;  then,  in  the  name  of  religion, 
he  is  summoned  to  the  utter  abnegation  of  intellect 
and  win  in  favor  of  the  Superior,  in  whom  he  is 
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commanded  to  recognize  the  representative  of  God 
on  earth.  Thus  the  young  zealot  makes  no  slav- 
ish saciifice  of  intellect  and  will ;  at  least,  so  he  is 
taught:  for  he  sacrifices  them,  not  to  man,  but  to 
his  Maker.  No  limit  is  set  to  his  submission:  if 
the  Superior  pronounces  black  to  he  white,  he  is 
hound  in  conscience  to  acquiesce.^ 

Loyola's  book  of  /Spiritual  Exercises  is  vrell 
known.  In  these  exercises  lies  the  hard  and  nar- 
row path  which  is  the  only  entrance  to  the  Society 
of  Jesus.  The  book  is,  to  all  appearance,  a  dry  and 
superstitious  formulary  ;  but,  in  the  hands  of  a  skil- 
ful director  of  consciences,  it  has  proved  of  terrible 
efficacy.  The  novice,  in  solitude  and  darkness,  day 
after  day  and  night  after  night,  ponders  its  images 
of  perdition  and  despair.  He  is  taught  to  hear,  in 
imagination,  the  bowlings  of  the  danmed,  to  see 
their  convulsive  agonies,  to  feel  the  flames  that 
bum  without  consuming,  to  smell  the  corruption 
of  the  tomb  and  the  fumes  of  the  infernal  pit.  He 
must  picture  to  himself  an  array  of  adverse  armies, 
one  commanded  by  Satan  on  the  plains  of  Babylon, 
one  encamped  under  Christ  about  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem ;  and  the  perturbed  mind,  humbled  by 
long  contemplation  of  its  own  vileness,  is  ordered 
to  enroll  itself  under  one  or  the  other  banner. 
Then,  the  choice  made,  it  is  led  to  a  region  of 
serenity  and  celestial  peace,  and  soothed  with  im- 
ages of  di^ne  benignity  and  grace.  These  medi- 
tations last,  without  intermission,  about  a  month. 
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and,  under  an  astute  and  experienced  directorship, 
they  have  been  found  of  such  power,  that  the 
Manual  of  Spiritual  JExerdses  boasts  to  have 
saved  souls  more  in  number  than  the  letters  it 
contains. 

To  this  succeed  two  years  of  discipline  and  prep- 
aration, directed,  above  all  things  else,  to  perfecting 
the  virtues  of  humility  and  obedience.  The  novice 
is  obliged  to  perform  the  lowest  menial  offices,  and 
^the  most  repulsive  duties  of  the  sick-room  and  the 
hospital ;  and  he  is  sent  forth,  for  weeks  together, 
to  beg  his  bread  like  a  common  mendicant.  He  is 
required  to  reveal  to  hia  confessor,  not  only  his 
sins,  but  all  those  hidden  tendencies,  instincts,  and 
impulses  which  form  the  distinctive  traits  of  char- 
acter. He  is  set  to  watch  his  comrades,  and  his 
comrades  arc  set  to  watch  him.  Each  must  report 
what  he  observes  of  the  acts  and  dispositions  of  the 
others ;  and  this  mutual  espionage  does  not  end 
with  the  novitiate,  but  extends  to  the  close  of 
life.  The  characteristics  of  every  member  of  the 
Order  are  minutely  analyzed,  and  methodically  put 
on  record. 

This  horrible  violence  to  the  noblest  qualities  of 
manhood,  joined  to  that  equivocal  system  of  mo- 
rality which  eminent  casuists  of  the  Order  have 
inculcated,  must,  it  may  be  thought,  produce  de- 
plorable effects  upon  the  characters  of  those  under 
its  influence.  Whether  this  has  been  actually  the 
case,  the  reader  of  history  may  determine.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  the  Society  of  Jesus  has 
numbered  among  its  members  men  whose  feiTent 
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and  exalted  natures  have  been  intensified,  without 
being  abased,  by  the  pressure  to  which  they  have 
been  subjected, 

It  is  not  for  nothing  that  the  Society  studies  the 
character  of  its  members  so  intently,  and  by  meth- 
ods so  startling.  It  not  only  uses  its  knowledge  to 
thrust  into  obscurity  or  cast  out  altogether  those 
whom  it  discovers  to  be  dull,  feeble,  or  unwiUing 
insti'uments  of  its  purposes,  but  it  assigns  to  every 
one  the  task  to  which  his  talents  or  his  disposition 
may  best  adapt  him:  to  one,  the  cai-e  of  a  royal 
conscience,  whereby,  unseen,  his  whispered  word 
may  guide  the  destiny  of  nations ;  to  another,  the 
instruction  of  children ;  to  another,  a  career  of 
letters  or  science ;  and  to  the  fervent  and  the 
self-sacrificing,  sometimes  also  to  the  restless  and 
uncompliant,  the  distant  missions  to  the  heathen. 

The  Jesuit  was,  and  is,  everywhere,  —  in  the 
school-room,  in  the  library,  in  the  cabinets  of 
princes  and  ministers,  in  the  huts  of  savages,  in 
the  tropics,  in  the  frozen  North,  in  India,  in  China, 
in  Japan,  in  Africa,  m  America ;  now  as  a  Chris- 
tian priest,  now  as  a  soldier,  a  mathematician,  au 
astrologer,  a  Brahmin,  a  mandaiin,  under  countless 
disguises,  by  a  thousand  arts,  luring,  persuading,  or 
compelling  souls  into  the  fold  of  Eome. 

Of  this  vast  mechanism  for  guiding  and  govern- 
ing the  minds  of  men,  this  mighty  enginery  for 
subduing  the  earth  to  the  dominion  of  an  idea,  this 
harmony  of  contradictions,  this  moral  Proteus,  the 
faintest  sketch  must  now  suffice.  A  disquisition 
on  the  Society  of  Jesus  would  be  without  end. 
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No  religious  order  has  ever  united  in  itself  ao 
much  to  be  admired  and  so  much  to  be  detested. 
Unmixed  praise  has  been  poured  on  its  Canadian 
members.  It  is  not  for  me  to  eulogize  them,  but 
to  portray  them  ^  they  were. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

1632,  1633. 
PAUL   LE   JEUNE. 

Le  jBOffE'8  TOYACK. — HiS    FlEST    PoFILS, — HlS    STUDIES. — HiS    JH- 

n(AK  TEAcriEH.  —  Winter  at  ihb  Missios-hoi;se.  —  Lb  Jeune'b 
SCEOOL. — Ebineohcbments. 

In  anotlier  narrative,  we  have  seen  how  the 
Jesuits,  supplanting  the  RecoUet  friaa'S,  their  pre- 
decessors, had  adopted  as  their  own  the  rugged 
task  of  Christianizing  New  France.  We  have 
seen,  too,  how  a  descent  of  the  English,  or  rather 
of  Huguenots  fighting  under  English  colors,  had 
overthrown  for  a  time  the  miserable  little  colony, 
with  the  mission  to  which  it  was  wedded ;  and  how 
Quebec  was  at  length  restored  to  France,  and  the 
broken  thread  of  the  Jesuit  enterprise  resumed.^ 

It  was  then  that  Le  Jeune  had  embarked  for 
the  New  World.  He  was  in  his  convent  at  Dieppe 
when  he  received  the  order  to  depart ;  and  he  set 
forth  in  haste  for  Havre,  filled,  he  assui'es  us,  with 
inexpressible  joy  at  the  prospect  of  a  living  or  a 
dying  martyrdom.  At  Rouen  he  was  joined  by 
De  Noue,  with  a  lay  brother  named  Gilbert;  and 

1  "Pioneers  of  France." 
[14] 
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the  tlirce  sailed  together  on  the  eighteenth  of  April, 
1632.  The  sea  treated  them  roughly ;  Le  Jenne 
was  wretchedly  sea-sick ;  and  the  ship  nearly  foun- 
dered in  a  gale.  At  length  they  came  in  sight  of 
"  that  miserable  countiy,"  as  the  missionary  calls 
the  scene  of  his  futm'e  labors.  It  was  in  the  har- 
bor of  Tadoussac  that  he  fii-st  encountered  the 
objects  of  his  apostolic  cares ;  for,  as  he  sat  in 
the  ship's  cabin  with  the  master,  it  was  suddenly 
invaded  by  ten  or  twelve  Indians,  whom  he  com- 
pares to  a  party  of  maskers  at  the  Caniival.  Some 
had  theii'  cheeks  painted  black,  their  noses  blue, 
and  the  rest  of  then-  faces  red.  Others  were  deco- 
rated with  a  broad  band  of  black  across  the  eyes ; 
and  others,  again,  with  diverging  rays  of  black, 
red,  and  blue  on  both  cheeks.  Their  attire  was  no 
less  uncouth.  Some  of  them  wore  shaggy  bear- 
skins, reminding  the  priest  of  the  pictures  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist. 

After  a  vain  attempt  to  save  a  number  of  Iro- 
quois prisoners  whom  they  were  prepai'ing  to  bum 
alive  on  shore,  Le  Jeune  and  his  companions  again 
set  sail,  and  r^ched  Quebec  on  the  fifth  of  July. 
Having  said  nfass,  as  already  mentioned,  under  the 
roof  of  Madame  Hubert  and  her  delighted  family, 
the  Jesuits  made  their  way  to  the  two  hovels  built 
by  their  predecessors  on  the  St.  Charles,  which 
had  suffered  woful  dilapidation  at  the  hands  of 
the  English.  Here  they  made  their  abode,  and 
applied  themselves,  with  such  skill  as  they  could 
command,  to  repair  the  shattered  tenements  and 
cultivate  the  waste  meadows  around. 
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The  beginning  of  Le  Jeune's  missionary  labors 
was  neither  imposing  nor  promising.  He  describea 
himself  seated  with  a  small  Indian  boy  on  one  side 
axiA  a  small  negro  on  the  other,  the  latter  of  whom 
had  been  left  by  the  English  as  a  gift  to  Madame 
Hebei-t.  As  neither  of  the  three  imderstood  the 
language  of  the  others,  the  pupils  made  little  prog- 
ress in  spii-itaal  knowledge.  The  missionaries,  it 
was  dear,  must  learn  Algonquin  at  any  cost ;  and, 
to  this  end,  Le  Jeuue  resolved  to  visit  the  Indian 
encampments.  Hearing  that  a  band  of  Montagnais 
were  fishing  for  eels  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  between 
Cape  Diamond  and  the  cove  which  now  bears  the 
name  of  Wolfe,  he  set  forth  for  the  spot  on  a 
morning  in  October.  As,  with  toil  and  trepida- 
tion, he  scrambled  around  the  foot  of  the  cape, — 
whose  precipices,  with  a  chaos  of  loose  rocks, 
thrust  themselves  at  that  day  into  the  deep  tide- 
water, —  he  dragged  down  upon  himself  the  trunk 
of  a  fallen  tree,  which,  in  its  descent,  well  nigh 
swept  him  into  the  river.  The  peril  past,  he  pres- 
ently reached  his  destination.  Here,  among  the 
lodges  of  bark,  wec^f'stretched  innumerable  strings 
of  hide,  from  which  hung  to  dry  an  incredible  mul- 
titude of  eels.  A  btfy  invited  him  into  the  lodge 
of  a  withered  squaw,  his  grandmother,  who  has- 
tened to  ofi"er  him  four  smoked  eels  on  a  piece  of 
birch  bark,  while  other  squaws  of  the  household 
instructed  him  how  to  roast  them  on  a  forked  stick 
over  the  embers.  All  shared  the  feast  together, 
his  entertainers  using  as  napkins  their  own  hair 
or  that  of  their  dogs ;  while  Le  Jeune,  intent  on 
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increasing  his  knowledge  of  Algonquin,  maintained 
an  active  discourse  of  broken  words  and  panto- 
mime.' 

The  lesson,  however,  was  too  laborious,  and  of 
too  little  profit,  to  be  often  repeated,  and  the  mis- 
sionary sought  anxiously  for  more  stable  instruc- 
tion. To  find  such  was  not  easy.  The  interpreters 
—  Frenchmen,  who,  in  the  interest  of  the  fur  com- 
pany, had  spent  years  among  the  Indians  —  were 
averse  to  Jesuits,  and  refused  their  aid.  There 
was  one  resource,  however,  of  which  Le  Jeune 
would  fain  avail  himself.  An  Indian,  called  Pierre 
by  the  French,  had  been  carried  to  France  by  the 
B6coLlet  fiiars,  insti'ucted,  converted,  and  baptized. 
He  had  lately  retmiicd  to  Canada,  where,  to  the 
scandal  of  the  Jesuits,  he  had  relapsed  into  his 
old  ways,  retaining  of  his  French  education  little 
besides  a  few  new  vices.  He  still  haunted  the  fort 
at  Quebec,  lui'ed  by  the  hope  of  an  occasional  gift 
of  wine  or  tobacco,  but  shunned  the  Jesuits,  of 
whose  rigid  way  of  life  he  stood  in  horror.  As  he 
spoke  good  French  and  good  Indian,  he  would 
have  been  invaluable  to  the  embarrassed  priests  at 
the  mission.  Le  Jeune  mvoked  the  aid  of  the 
Saints.  The  effect  of  his  prayers  soon  appeared, 
he  tells  us,  in  a  direct  interposition  of  Providence, 
which  so  disposed  the  heaii;  of  Pierre  that  he  quar- 
relled with  the  French  commandant,  who  thereupon 
closed  the  fort  against  him.  He  then  repaired  to 
his  friends  and  relatives  in  the  woods,  but  only 
to  encounter  a  rebuff  from  a  young  squaw  to  whom 

1  Le  Jeuue,  ne!^.Hon,  1633,  2. 
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he  made  liia  addi-esses.  On  this,  he  turned  his 
steps  towards  the  mission-house,  and,  being  unfitted 
by  his  French  education  for  suppoi-ting  himself  by 
hunting,  begged  food  and  shelter  from  the  priests. 
Le  Jeune  gratefully  accepted  him  as  a  gift  vouch- 
safed by  Heaven  to  his  prayers,  persuaded  a  lackey 
at  the  fort  to  give  him  a  castoff  suit  of  clothes, 
promised  him  maintenance,  and  installed  him  m 
his  teacher. 

Seated  on  wooden  stools  by  the  rough  table 
in  the  refectory,  the  priest  and  the  Indian  pursued 
their  studies.  "  How  thankful  I  am,"  writes  Le 
Jeune,  "to  those  who  gave  me  tobacco  last  year! 
At  every  difficulty  I  give  my  master  a  piece  of  it, 
to  make  him  more  attentive,"  ^ 

Meanwhile,  winter  closed  in  with  a  severity  rare 
even  in  Canada.  The  St.  Lawrence  and  the  St. 
Charles  were  hard  frozen;  rivers,  forests,  and 
rocks  were  mantled  alike  in  dazzling  sheets  of 
snow.  The  humble  mission-house  of  Notre-Darae 
des  Anges  was  half  bui'ied  in  the  drifts,  which, 
heaped  up  in  front  where  a  path  had  been  dug 
through  them,  rose  two  feet  above  the  low  eaves. 
The  priests,  sitting  at  night  before  the  blazing 
logs  of  their  wide-throated  chimney,  heard  the 
trees  in  the  neighboring  forest  cracking  with  frost, 
with  a  sound  hke  the  report  of  a  pistol.  Le 
Jeune's  ink  froze,  and  his  fingers  were  benumbed, 
as  he  toiled  at  his  declensions  and  conjugations, 

1  Belation,  1688,  7.  He  contianes :  "  le  ne  s^aurois  assez  rendre 
graces  ii  Nostre  Seigneur  do  cet  heurenx  rencontre.  .  .  .  Que  Dieu 
soit  beny  pour  vn  iamais,  aa  pronideace  eat  adorable,  et  aa  1xint6  n'a  point 
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or  translated  the  Pater  Noster  into  blundering  Al- 
gonquin. The  water  in  the  cask  beside  the  fire 
froze  nightly,  and  the  ice  was  broken  every  morn- 
ing with  hatchets.  The  blankets  of  the  two  priests 
were  fringed  with  the  icicles  of  their  congealed 
breath,  and  the  frost  lay  in  a  thick  coating  on  the 
lozenge-shaped  glass  of  their  celie.^ 

By  day,  Le  Jeune  and  his  companion  practised 
with  snow-shoes,  with  all  the  mishaps  which  at- 
tend beginners,  —  the  trippings,  the  falls,  and  head- 
long dives  into  the  soft  drifts,  amid  the  laughter  of 
the  Indiana.  Their  seclusion  was  by  no  means  a 
solitude.  Bands  of  Montagiiais,  with  their  sledges 
and  dogs,  often  passed  the  mission-house  on  then- 
way  to  hunt  the  moose.  They  once  invited  De 
Noue  to  go  with  them;  and  he,  scarcely  less  eager 
than  Le  Jeune  to  leai'n  their  language,  readily  con- 
sented. In  two  or  three  weeks  he  appeared,  sick, 
famished,  and  half  dead  with  exhaustion.  "  Not 
ten  priests  in  a  hundi-ed,"  writes  Le  Jeune  to  his 
Superior,  "  could  bear  this  winter  life  with  the  sav- 
ages." But  what  of  that  ?  It  was  not  for  them  to 
falter.  They  were  but  instruments  in  the  hands  of 
God,  to  be  used,  broken,  and  thrown  aside,  if  such 
should  be  His  will.^ 

An  Indian  made  Le  Jeune  a  present  of  two  small 

1  Le  Jeune,  Rdatien,  1688,  li,  15 

2  "  Voila,  mon  Reiierend  Pere  n  h  1 11  d  ce  qu'il  faat  souf- 
fi^r  courant  apres  lea  Sauuagee.  .  II  taat  p  nd  aa  vie,  et  tout  ce 
qu'on  a,  et  le  letter  k  I'abandon,  pour  am  d  ntentant  d'vne  croix 
Men  grosse  et  bien  pesante  pour  h  II  est  bien  Tray  que 
Dieu  ne  se  laisse  point  vaiiiere,  ot  que  plus  on  quitte,  plus  on  trouue ; 
plus  on  perd,  plus  on  gaigne ;  mais  Dieu  se  cache  par  foia,  et  aloca  le 
Calice  eat  bien  amer."— -Le  Jeune,  Rdalioa,  1633,  19. 
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children,  greatly  to  the  delight  of  the  missionary, 
who  at  once  set  himself  to  teaching  them  to  pray 
in  Latin.  As  the  season  grew  milder,  the  num- 
ber of  his  scholai's  increased;  for,  when  parties 
of  Indians  encamped  in  the  neighborhood,  he 
would  take  his  stand  at  the  door,  and,  like  Xavier 
at  Goa,  ring  a  bell.  At  this,  a  score  of  children 
would  gather  around  him ;  and  he,  leading  them 
into  tlie  refectoiy,  which  served  as  his  school- 
room, taught  them  to  repeat  after  him  the  Pater, 
Ave,  and  Credo,  expounded  the  mystery  of  the 
Trinity,  showed  them  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and 
made  them  repeat  an  Indian  prayer,  the  joint 
composition  of  Kerre  and  himself;  then  followed 
the  catechism,  the  lesson  closing  with  singing  the 
Pater  Noster,  ti'anslated  hy  the  missionary  into 
Algonquin  rhymes ;  and  when  all  was  over,  he 
rewarded  each  of  his  pupils  with  a  pomnger  of 
peas,  to  insure  their  attendance  at  his  next  bell- 
ringing.^ 

It  was  the  end  of  May,  when  the  priests  one 
moniing  heai-d  the  sound  of  cannon  from  the  fort, 
and  were  gladdened  by  the  tidings  that  Samuel  de 
Champlain  had  arrived  to  resume  command  at 
Quebec,  bringing  with  him  four  more  Jesuits, — 
Brebeuf,   Masse,   Daniel,  and   Davost,^     Brebeuf, 

1  "I'ay  commence  &  appeller  qiielques  en&ns  Buec  yne  petite  do- 
chette.    La  premiere  fois  i'en  auois  six,  puis  douze,  puis  quinze,  puis 

vingt  et  davantage  ;  ie  lear  faie  dire  le  Pater,  Ane,  et  Credu,  etc 

Kous  fiiiisaons  par  le  Pater  No^er,  que  i'ay  compost  quasi  en  rimes  en 
leur  langue,  que  ie  lenr  fais  chanter :  et  pour  derniere  coiiclneioii,  ie  leur 
iais  donner  chacun  vne  eEcuellfie  de  pois,  qu'ils  mangent  de  bon  appelit," 
etc.  — Le  Jcune,  Itdation,  1638,  23, 

'  See  "Pioneers  of  rranee." 
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from  the  first,  turned  his  eyes  towai-ds  the  distant 
land  of  the  Hurons,  —  a  field  of  labor  full  of  peril, 
but  rich  in  hope  and  promise.  Le  Jcune's  duties 
as  Superior  restrained  him  from  wanderings  so 
remote.  Ilis  apostleship  must  be  limited,  for  a 
time,  to  the  vagabond  hordes  of  Algonquins,  who 
roamed  the  forests  of  the  lower  St.  Lawrence,  and 
of  whose  language  he  had  been  so  sedulous  a 
student.  His  difficulties  had  of  late  been  increased 
by  the  absence  of  Pien'e,  who  had  run  off  as  Lent 
di"ew  near,  standing  in  dread  of  that  season  of  fast- 
ing. Masse  brought  tidings  of  him  from  Tadoussac, 
whither  he  had  gone,  and  where  a  pai'ty  of  English 
had  given  him  liquor,  desti'Oying  the  last  ti'ace  of 
Le  Jeune's  late  exhortations.  "  God  forgive  those," 
writes  the  Father,  "  who  introduced  heresy  into  this 
country!  If  this  savage,  corrupted  as  he  is  by 
these  miserable  heretics,  had  any  wit,  he  would  be 
a  great  hindrance  to  the  spread  of  the  Faith.  It  is 
plain  that  he  was  given  us,  not  for  the  good  of  his 
soul,  but  only  that  we  might  extract  from  him  the 
principles  of  bis  language."^ 

Pierre  had  two  brothers.  One,  well  known  as 
a  hunter,  was  named  Mestigoit;  the  other  was  the 
most  noted  "  medicine-man,"  or,  as  the  Jesuits 
called  him,  sorcerer,  in  the  ti"ibe  of  the  Montagnais 
Like  the  rest  of  then*  people,  they  were  accustomed 
to  set  out  for  their  winter  hunt  in  the  autumn,  after 
the  close  of  their  eel-fishery.  Le  Jeune,  despite  the 
experience  of  De  None,  had  long  had  a  mind  to 
accompany  one  of  these  roving  bands,  partly  in  the 

1  EdaHon,  1633,  29. 
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hope,  that,  in  some  hour  of  distress,  he  might  touch 
their  hearta,  or,  by  a  timely  drop  of  baptismal 
water,  dismiss  some  dying  child  to  paradise,  but 
chiefly  with  the  object  of  mastering  their  language. 
Pierre  had  rejoined  his  brothers  ;  and,  as  tlie  hunt- 
ing season  drew  near,  they  all  begged  the  mission- 
ary to  make  one  of  their  party, — not,  as  he  thought, 
out  of  any  love  for  him,  but  solely  with  a  view  to 
the  provisions  with  which  they  doubted  not  he 
would  be  well  supplied.  Le  Jeune,  distrustful  of 
the  sorcerer,  demui-red,  hut  at  length  resolved  to 
go. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 


LE   JEUNE   AND   THE   HUNTERS. 
Le  Jeukb  JOIN3   THE   Indiams.  —  Thb   Fiesi  EscAUPMENr.  —  The 

APOSIAIE. — rOEEST     Lli'B     IN     WiNTEK.  —  ThE     InDIAN      HtJT. — 

Thb  Soeoerek.  —  His  Peksbcdtion  op  tub  Priest.  —  Evil  Com- 
pany.   MaCIIC. iNCANTAIIONa.  —  Chribimas.  —  Stakvatio?!.  — 

Hopes  of  Conversiow,  —  BACHSi.iinwa,  —  Pbkji.  ard  Escape  op 
liE  Jbcke,  —  His  RETcas. 

Os  a  morning  in  the  latter  part  of  October,  Le 
Jcune  embai'ked  with  the  Indians,  twenty  in  all, 
men,  women,  and  children.  No  other  Frenchman 
was  of  the  party.  Champlain  bade  him  an  anxious 
farewell,  and  commended  him  to  the  care  of  his 
red  associates,  who  had  taken  charge  of  his  store 
of  biscuit,  flour,  com,  prunes,  and  turnips,  to  which, 
in  an  evil  hour,  his  friends  had  persuaded  him  to 
add  a  small  keg  of  wine.  The  canoes  glided  along 
the  wooded  shore  of  the  Island  of  Orleans,  and  the 
party  landed,  towards  evening,  on  the  small  island 
immediately  below.  Le  Jeune  was  delighted  with 
the  spot,  and  the  wild  beauties  of  the  autumnal 


His  reflections,  however,  were  soon  interrupted. 
"WhUe  the  squaws  were  setting  up  their  bark  lodges, 
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and  Mestigoit  was  shooting  wild-fowl  for  supper, 
Pierre  returned  to  the  canoes,  tapped  the  keg  of 
■wine,  and  soon  fell  into  the  mud,  helplessly  drunk. 
Revived  by  the  immersion,  he  next  appeared  at 
the  camp,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  threw  down  the 
lodges,  overset  the  kettle,  and  chased  the  shrieking 
squaws  into  the  woods.  His  brother  Mestigoit 
rekindled  the  fire,  and  slung  the  kettle  anew; 
when  Pierre,  who  meanwhile  had  been  raving  like 
a  madman  along  the  shore,  reeled  hi  a  fury  to  the 
spot  to  repeat  his  former  exploit.  Mestigoit  anti- 
cipated him,  snatched  the  kettle  from  the  fire,  and 
threw  the  scalding  contents  in  his  face.  "  He  was 
never  so  well  washed  before  in  his  life,"  says  Le 
Jeune  ;  "  he  lost  all  the  skin  of  his  face  and  breast. 
Would  to  God  his  heai-t  had  changed  also  !  "  ^  He 
roared  in  his  frenzy  for  a  hatchet  to  kill  tlie 
missionary,  who  therefore  thought  it  prudent  to 
spend  the  night  in  the  neighboring  woods.  Here 
he  stretched  himself  on  the  eai'th,  while  a  chai- 
itable  squaw  covered  him  with  a  sheet  of  birch- 
bark.  "Though  my  bed,"  he  writes,  "had  not 
been  made  up  since  the  creation  of  the  world,  it 
was  not  hard  enough  to  prevent  me  from  sleep- 
ing." 

Such  was  his  initiation  into  Indian  winter  life. 
Passing  over  numerous  adventures  by  water  and 
land,  we  find  the  party,  on  the  twelfth  of  Kovem- 
her,  leaving  their  canoes  on  an  island,  and  wading 

1  lamaii  il  ne  fut  si  bien  lau6,  il  cliangea  de  peau  en  la  face  ei  en  tout 
:  ploust  it  Dieu  que  Eon  ame  eust  cliaiig§  aussi  bicn  que  son 
Rtlalkn,  1634,  69. 
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asliore  at  low  tide  oyer  the  flats  to  tlie  southern 
hank  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  As  two  other  bands 
had  joined  them,  then-  number  was  increased  to 
forty-five  persons.  Now,  leaving  the  river  behind, 
they  entered  those  savage  highlands  whence  issue 
the  springs  of  the  St.  John,  —  a  wilderness  of 
rugged  mountain-ranges,  clad  in  dense,  continuous 
forests,  with  no  human  tenant  but  this  troop  of 
miserable  rovers,  and  here  and  there  some  kindred 
band,  as  miserable  as  they.  Winter  had  set  in, 
and  aheady  dead  Nature  was  sheeted  in  funereal 
white.  Lakes  and  ponds  were  frozen,  rivulets 
scaled  up,  torrents  encased  with  stalactites  of  ice; 
the  black  rocks  and  the  black  tfunks  of  the 
pine-trees  were  beplastered  with  snow,  and  its 
heavy  masses  crushed  the  dull  green  boughs  into 
the  drifts  beneath.  The  forest  was  silent  as  the 
grave. 

Through  this  desolation  the  long  file  of  Indians 
made  its  way,  all  on  snow-shoes,  each  man,  woman, 
and  child  bending  under  a  heavy  load,  or  drag- 
ging a  sledge,  narrow,  but  of  prodigious  length. 
They  carried  their  whole  wealth  with  them,  on 
their  backs  or  on  their  sledges,  —  kettles,  axes, 
bales  of  meat,  if  such  they  had,  and  huge  rolls 
of  birch-bark  for  covering  their  wigwams.  The 
Jesuit  was  loaded  like  the  rest.  The  dogs  alone 
floundered  thi-ough  the  drifts  unburdened.  There 
was  neither  path  nor  level  ground.  Descending, 
chmbing,  stooping  beneath  half-fallen  trees,  clam- 
bering over  piles  of  prostrate  trunks,  struggling 
through  matted  cedar-swamps,  threading  chill  ra- 
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vines,  and  crossing  streams  no  longer  visible,  they 
toiled  on  till  the  day  began  to  decline,  then 
stopped  to  encamp.^  Burdens  were  thrown  down, 
and  sledges  unladen.  The  squaws,  with  knives 
and  hatchets,  cut  long  poles  of  birch  and  spruce 
saplings  ;  while  the  men,  with  snow-shoes  for  shov- 
els, cleared  a  round  or  square  space  in  the  snow, 
which  formed  an  upright  waU  three  or  foui-  feet 
high,  inclosing  the  area  of  the  wigwam.  On  one 
side,  a  passage  was  cut  for  an  entrance,  and  the 
poles  were  planted  around  the  top  of  the  wall 
of  snow,  sloping  and  converging.  On  these  poles 
were  spread  the  sheets  of  bu-ch-bark ;  a  bear-skin 
was  hung  in  the  passage-way  for  a  door ;  the  bare 
ground  within  and  the  surrounding  snow  were 
covered  with  spruce  boughs;  and  the  work  was 
done. 

This  usually  occupied  about  three  hours,  during 
which  Le  Jeune,  spent  with  travel,  and  weakened 
by  precarious  and  unaccustomed  fare,  had  the 
choice  of  shivering  in  idleness,  or  taking  part  in 
a  labor  which  fatigued,  without  warming,  his  ex- 
hausted frame.     The   sorcerer's    wife  was   in  far 

'  "  S'il  arriuoit  quelqae  dSgel,  fl  Dieu  ([uelle  peine  1  II  me  Bambloit 
que  ie  mai'chois  bvui  vn  chemin  de  verre  qui  se  casaoit  i  tons  coups  Eoubs 
mea  pieds  :  la  aeige  congelee  veaanl  ii  a'aniollir,  tomboit  et  s'enfoii^oit  par 
esqiiarrea  ou  grandes  pieces,  et  nous  en  auione  bien  sonuent  iusques  aax 
genoax,  quelquefoie  iuequ'l.  la  ceinture  Que  s'il  y  auoit  de  la  peine  ii 
tomber,  il  y  en  auoit  eneor  plus  !i  ee  retirer  oar  nos  raqiiettes  se  eharge- 
oient  de  neiges  et  se  rendoient  ai  pesantes  qae  quand  vous  veniez  it  lea 
reUrer  il  vous  sembloit  qu  on  rou'  tiroit  les  iambes  pour  vous  demem- 
brec.  I'en  ay  veu  qui  glisaoient  tellement  soubs  dea  Eoudies  enseuelies 
souba  la  neige,  quJa  no  pouuoient  tirer  nj  iambes  ny  raquettes  aana 
aecours ;  or  flgurez  i  ous  ma  ntenant  \  ne  pereonne  charge'o  comme  vn 
mulet,  et  iugen  si  la  vie  dea  Sauuages  eat  douce."  —  Ration,  1634,  G7. 
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worse  case.  Though  in  the  exti-emity  of  a  mortal 
sickness,  they  left  her  lying  in  the  snow  till  the 
wigwam  was  made,  —  without  a  word,  on  her  part, 
of  remonstrance  or  complaint.  Le  Jeune,  to  the 
great  ire  of  her  husband,  sometimes  spent  the 
interval  in  trying  to  convert  her ;  hut  she  proved 
intuactahle,  and  soon  died  unhaptized. 

Thus  lodged,  they  remained  so  long  as  game 
could  he  found  within  a  circuit  of  ten  or  twelve 
miles,  and  then,  subsistence  failing,  removed  to 
another  spot.  Early  in  the  winter,  they  hunted 
the  beaver  and  the  Canada  porcupine ;  and,  later, 
in  the  season  of  deep  snows,  chased  the  moose  and 
the  caribou. 

Put  aside  the  beai'-skin,  and  enter  the  hut.  Here, 
in  a  space  some  thhtcen  feet  square,  were  packed 
nineteen  savages,  men,  women,  and  children,  with 
their  dogs,  crouched,  squatted,  coiled  like  hedge- 
hogs, or  lying  on  their  backs,  with  loiees  drawn  up 
perpendicularly  to  keep  their  feet  out  of  the  iire. 
Le  Jeune,  always  methodical,  arranges  the  griev- 
ances inseparable  from  these  rough  quarters  under 
four  chief  heads,  —  Cold,  Heat,  Smoke,  and  Dogs. 
The  bark  covering  was  full  of  crevices,  through 
which  the  icy  blasts  streamed  in  upon  him  from 
all  sides ;  and  the  hole  above,  at  once  window  and 
chimney,  was  so  large,  that,  as  he  lay,  he  could 
watch  the  stars  as  well  as  in  the  open  air.  While 
the  iire  in  the  midst,  fed  with  fat  pine-knots, 
scorched  him  on  one  side,  on  the  other  he  had 
much  ado  to  keep  himself  from  freezing.  At 
times,  however,  the  crowded  hut  seemed  heated 
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to  the  temperature  of  an  oven.  But  these  evils 
were  light,  when  compared  to  the  intolerable 
plague  of  smoke.  Duriag  a- snow-storm,  and  often 
at  other  times,  the  wigwam  was  filled  with  fumes 
so  dense,  stifling,  and  acrid,  that  all  its  inmates 
were  forced  to  lie  flat  on  their  faces,  breathing 
through  mouths  in  contact  with  the  cold  earth. 
Their  throats  and  nostrils  felt  as  if  on  fire ;  their 
scorched  eyes  streamed  mth  teai'S ;  and  when  Le 
Jeune  tried  to  read,  the  letters  of  his  breviary 
seemed  printed  in  blood.  The  dogs  were  not 
an  unmixed  evil,  for,  by  sleeping  on  and  around 
him,  they  kept  him  warm  at  night ;  but,  as  an 
oifset  to  this  good  sei-vice,  they  walked,  ran,  and 
jumped  over  him  as  he  lay,  snatched  the  food 
from  his  birchen  dish,  or,  in  a  mad  rush  at  some 
bone  or  discarded  morsel,  now  and  then  overset 
both  dish  and  missionary. 

Sometimes  of  an  evening  he  would  leave  the 
filthy  den,  to  read  his  breviary  in  peace  by  the  light 
of  tho  moon.  In  the  forest  around  sounded  the 
sharp  cra.ck  of  frost-riven  trees  ;  and  from  the  hori- 
zon to  the  zenith  shot  up  the  silent  meteors  of  the 
northern  lights,  in  whose  fitful  flashings  the  awe- 
struck Indians  beheld  the  dancing  of  the  spirits 
of  the  dead.  The  cold  gnawed  him  to  the  bone ; 
and,  his  devotions  over,  he  turned  back  shivering. 
The  illumined  hut,  from  many  a  chink  and  crevice, 
shot  forth  into  the  gloom  long  streams  of  light 
athwart  the  twisted  boughs.  lie  stooped  and  en- 
tered. All  within  glowed  red  and  fiery  around  the 
blazing  pine-knots,  where,  like  brutes  in  their  keu- 
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nel,  were  gathered  the  savage  crew.  He  stepped 
to  his  place,  over  recumhent  bodies  and  leggined 
and  moccasined  limbs,  and  seated  himself  on  the 
carpet  of  spruce  houghs.  Here  a  tribulation 
awaited  him,  the  crowning  misery  of  his  winter- 
quarters, —  worse,  as  he  declares,  than  cold,  heat, 
and  dogs. 

Of  the  three  brothers  who  had  invited  him  to 
join  the  pai'ty,  one,  we  have  seen,  was  the  hunter, 
Mestigoit ;  another,  the  sorcerer ;  and  the  thii-d, 
Pierre,  whom,  by  reason  of  his  falling  away  &om 
the  Faith,  Le  Jeune  always  mentions  as  the  Apos- 
tate. He  was  a  weak-minded  young  Indian,  wholly 
under  the  influence  of  his  brother,  the  sorcerer, 
who,  if  not  more  vicious,  was  far  more  resolute  and 
wUy.  From  the  antagonism  of  their  respective 
professions,  the  sorcerer  hated  the  priest,  who  lost 
no  opportunity  of  denouncing  his  incantations,  and 
who  ridiculed  his  perpetual  singing  and  drumming 
as  puerility  and  folly.  The  former,  being  an  indif- 
ferent hunter,  and  disabled  by  a  disease  which  he 
had  conti'acted,  depended  for  subsistence  on  his 
credit  as  a  magician ;  and,  in  undermining  it,  Le 
Jeune  not  only  outraged  his  pride,  but  threatened 
his  daily  bread.'  He  used  every  device  to  retort 
ridicule  on  his  rival.     At  the  outset,  he  had  prof- 


1  "  Ib  ne  laUsois  perilre  auoune  occasion  de  le  conuaincre  de  niaieerie 
et  de  puerility,  mettant  an  iour  rimpertinence  de  ses  euperstitiona :  or 
c'esWit  lay  arraclier  I'ame  du  corps  par  violence:  car  eomme  il  ne 
Eiifluroit  plus  cTiasset,  i!  Mt  pine  qTie  iamaia  du  Prophete  ct  du  Magicien 
pour  conseruer  son  credit,  et  pour  auoir  les  bons  moreeaax  |  ei  bien  q^u'es- 
branlant  son  authority  qui  se  va  perdant  lous  lea  iours,  ie  le  touchois  k  la 
pruuelle  de  I'ceil."  —  iMoiion,  16S4,  56. 
S* 
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fered  his  aid  to  Le  Jeune  in  his  study  of  the  Al- 
gonquin; and,  like  the  Indian  practical  jokers  of 
Acadia  in  the  case  of  Father  Biard/  palmed  off. 
upon  Mm  the  foulest  words  in  the  language  as  the 
equivalent  of  things  spiritual.  Thus  it  happened, 
that,  while  the  missionary  sought  to  explain  to  the 
assembled  wigwam  some  point  of  Christian  doc- 
trine, he  was  interrupted  by  peals  of  laughter  from 
men,  children,  and  squaws.  And  now,  as  Le  Jeune 
took  his  place  in  the  circle,  the  sorcerer  bent  upon 
him  his  malignant  eyes,  and  began  that  course  of 
rude  bantering  which  filled  to  ovei-flowing  the  cup 
of  the  Jesuit's  woes.  All  took  theh"  cue  from  him, 
and  made  then  afflicted  guest  the  butt  of  their 
inane  witticisms.  "  Look  at  him !  His  face  is 
like  a  dog's  !  "  —  "  His  head  is  like  a  pumpkin !  " 
—  "He  has  a  beai-d  like  a  rabbit's!"  The  mis- 
sionary bore  in  silence  these  and  countless  similar 
attacks ;  indeed,  so  sorely  was  he  harassed,  that, 
lest  he  should  exasperate  his  tonnentor,  he  some- 
times passed  whole  days  without  utteiing  a  word.^ 

Le  Jenne,  a  man  of  excellent  observation,  al- 
ready knew  his  red  associates  well  enough  to 
understand  that  theii'  rudeness  did  not  of  neces- 

1  See  "Pioneers  of  France,"  268. 

*  Edoiion,  1684,  207  {Cramoisy).  "Us  me  chargeoient  incessament 
de  mille  brocards  &  de  mille  injures ;  je  me  suis  veu  en  tel  estat,  que 
ponr  ne  les  aigrir,  je  passois  les  jours  entiers  sans  onvrir  la  bouche." 
Here  follows  the  abuse,  in  the  original  Indian,  with  JVench  translations. 
Le  Jeune's  account  of  his  esperieoces  ia  singularly  graphic.  The  follow- 
ing is  his  summaiy  of  hia  annoyanees ;  — 

"  Or  ce  miEerable  liomme  "  (the  sorcerer),  "  &  la  ftiinSe  m'ont  est^  les 
deux  plus  granda  tourmens  que  i'aye  endure  parmy  cea  Barl>ares :  ny  le 
froid,  ny  le  chaud,  ny  I'incommoditS  des  chiens,  ny  couchor  i,  I'air,  ny 
dormir  sur  un  lict  de  terre,  ny  la  postore  qu'il  &at  touaiours  tenlr  dans 
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sity  imply  ill-wUI.  The  rest  of  the  party,  in  their 
turn,  fared  no  better.  They  rallied  and  bantered 
each  other  incessantly,  with  as  little  forbearance, 
and  as  little  malice,  as  a  troop  of  unbridled  school- 
boys.^ No  one  took  oifence.  To  have  done  so 
would  have  been  to  bring  upon  one's  self  genuine 
contumely.  This  motley  household  was  a  model 
of  harmony.  True,  they  showed  no  tenderness  or 
consideration  towards  the  sick  and  disabled ;  hut 
for  the  rest,  each  shared  with  all  in  weal  or  woe ; 
the  famme  of  one  was  the  famine  of  the  whole, 
and  the  smallest  portion  of  food  was  diatiibuted 
in  fair  and  equal  partition.  Upbraidings  and  com- 
plaints were  unheard ;  they  bore  each  other's 
foibles  with  wondrous  equanimity ;  and  while  per- 
secuting Le  Jeune  with  constant  importunity  for 
tobacco,  and  for  eyerything  else  he  had,  they  never 
begged  among  themselves. 

"When  the  fii'e  burned  well  and  food  was  abun- 
dant, their  conversation,  such  as  it  was,  was  in- 
cessant. They  used  no  oaths,  for  their  language 
supplied  none,  —  doubtless  because  their  mythol- 
ogy had  no  beings  sufficiently  distinct  to  sweai'  by. 
Their  expletives  were  foul  words,  of  which  they 


leura  ca'banea,  se  Tamassnns  en  peloton,  on  se  couclians,  on  s'assefms  aans 
siege  &  sans  inattelas,  117  la  fhim,  117  la  soif,  nj  la  pauurete  &  sa1et6  de 
leur  boucaii,  ny  la  maladie,  tout  cela  ne  m'a  eemblS  que  ieu  &  oomparai- 
SOD  lie  Ja  fame^  S>  de  la  malice  du  Soreier." — Relation,  168i,  201  (Cra- 
moiaj). 

1  "Lenr  Tie  se  passe  &  manger,  a  rire,  et  k  railler  !es  vns  dee  autres, 
et  de  ious  les  peuples  qu'ils  cognoissent;  lis  c'ont  ricn  de  serieux,  Binon 
pac  fois  I'exterieur,  faisana  parmy  nous  lea  grauea  et  lea  retenua,  raais 
entr'eus  sont  de  vrais  badins,  de  vi'ais  enfans,  qui  ne  demandeut  ([u'i 
rire."  — EeJoiHin,  1684,  30. 
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had  a  superabundance,  and  which  men,  women,  and 
children  alike  used  with  a  frequency  and  hardihood 
that  amazed  and  scandalized  the  priest.-"  Nor  was 
he  better  pleased  with  their  postures,  in  which 
they  consulted  nothing  but  their  ease.  Thus,  of 
an  evening  when  the  wigwam  was  heated  to  suifo- 
cation,  the  sorcerer,  in  the  closest  possible  approach 
to  nudity,  lay  on  his  back,  with  his  right  knee 
planted  upright  and  his  left  leg  crossed  on  it,  dis- 
coursing volubly  to  the  company,  who,  on  their 
part,  listened  in  postures  scarcely  less  remote  from 
decency. 

There  was  one  point  touching  which  Le  Jeune 
and  his  Jesuit  brethren  had  as  yet  been  unable  to 
solve  their  doubts.  Were  the  Indian  sorcerers 
mere  impostors,  or  were  they  in  actual  league  with 
the  Devil  ?  That  the  fiends  who  possess  this  land 
of  darkness  make  their  power  felt  by  action  direct 
and  potential  upon  the  persons  of  its  wretched  in- 
habitants there  is,  argues  Le  Jeune,  good  reason 
to  conclude ;  smce  it  is  a  matter  of  grave  notoriety, 
that  the  fiends  who  infest  Brazil  are  accustomed 
cruelly  to  beat  and  otherwise  torment  the  natives 
of  that  countiy,  as  many  travellers  attest.  "  A 
Frenchman  worthy  of  credit,"  pursues  the  Father, 
"has  told  me  that  he  has  heai'd  with  his  own  ears 
the  voice  of  the  Demon  and  the  sound  of  the  blows 

1  "Anssi  leur  dieois-je  par  fois,  que  si  les  ponrceaux  et  tea  chiena 
gi;aaoieiit  patler,  ils  tieniiroient  leur  langage.  .  .  .  Les  lilies  et  les  iennes 
fenimeE  aont  i  I'exterieur  tree  honnestement  couuerles,  mais  elitre  elles 
leurB  discours  sont  puanls,  comme  des  cloaques."  —  Udaiion,  1034,  32.  — 
Tlie  Bocial  manners  of  remote  tribes  of  the  pres  nt  time  eoirespond  per- 
fectly witli  Le  Jeune's  account  of  those  of  llie  Montagnaia, 
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which,  he  discharges  upon  these  his  miserable 
slaves  ;  and  in  reference  to  this  a  very  remarkable 
fact  has  been  reported  to  me,  namely,  that,  when 
a  Catholic  approaches,  the  Devil  takes  flight  and 
beats  these  wretches  no  longer,  but  that  in  pres- 
ence of  a  Huguenot  he  does  not  stop  beating 
them."' 

Thus  prone  to  believe  in  the  immediate  pres- 
ence of  the  nether  powers,  Lc  Jeune  watched  the 
sorcerer  with  an  eye  prepared  to  discover  in  his 
conjurations  the  signs  of  a  genuine  diaholic  agency. 
Hie  observations,  however,  led  him  to  a  different 
result ;  and  he  could  detect  in  his  rival  nothing  but 
a  vile  compound  of  impostor  and  dupe.  The  sor- 
cerer believed  in  the  efficacy  of  his  own  magic,  and 
was  continually  singing  and  beating  his  drum  to 
cure  the  disease  from  which  he  was  suffering. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  winter,  Le  Jeune  fell 
sick,  and,  in  his  pain  and  weakness,  nearly  suc- 
cumbed under  the  nocturnal  uproar  of  the  sorcerer, 
who,  houi-  after  hour,  sang  and  drummed  without 
mercy,  —  sometimes  yelling  at  the  top  of  his  throat, 

•  "  Surquoy  on  me  rapporte  yue  chose  tres  remarquable,  c'est  que 
le  Diable  a'enfuit,  et  ne  fiappe  point  ou  cesse  de  frapper  cea  miserables, 
quand  rn  Catholique  entre  eu  leur  compagnie,  et  qu'il  ne  laiaa  point 
de  lea  battre  en  la  presence  d'vn  Huguenot;  d'oh  vient  qu'yn  iour  ee 
voyans  battus  en  la  compagnie  d'vn  certain  iPraii^ois,  ila  luy  dirent : 
Nona  nous  estonnons  que  le  diable  noua  batte,  toy  estaut  auec  nous,  yeu 
qu'il  n'oseroit  le  ^re  quand  lea  compagnous  aont  preaenla.  Luy  se 
douta  inoonlinent  que  cela  pouuoit  prouenir  de  aa  religion  (car  il  estoit 
Caluiniate) ;  s'addreseant  done  !t  Dieu,  il  luy  promit  de  se  &he  Catho- 
liqoe  8i  le  diable  eeseoit  de  battre  cea  pauurea  peuples  en  aa  presence. 
Le  vceu  fait,  iamais  plus  aucun  Demon  ne  molesta  Ameriquiun  en  ea 
compagnie,  d'oii  vient  qu'il  se  fit  Catholique,  selon  la  prainesee  qu'il  en 
■        aWe  Aiacoma." ■-Melatioa,.lBU,  22. 
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then  hisamg  like  a  serpent,  then  sbiking  his  drum 
on  the  ground  as  if  in  a  frenzy,  then  leaping  up, 
raving  about  the  wigwam,  and  calhng  on  the 
women  and  children  to  join  him  in  smging.  Now 
ensued  a  hideous  din ;  for  every  throat  was  strained 
to  tlie  utmost,  and  aU  were  beating  with  sticks  or 
fists  on  the  bark  of  the  hut  to  increase  the  noise, 
with  the  charitable  object  of  aiding  the  sorcerer  to 
conjure  down  his  malady,  or  drive  away  the  evil 
spirit  that  caused  it. 

He  had  an  enemy,  a  rival  sorcerer,  whom  he 
charged  with  having  caused  by  chai-ms  the  disease 
that  afflicted  him.  He  therefore  announced  that 
he  should  kill  him.  As  the  rival  dwelt  at  Gaspe, 
a  hundred  leagues  off,  the  present  execution  of  the 
threat  might  appear  difficult;  but  distance  was  no 
bar  to  the  vengeance  of  the  sorcerer.  Ordering 
all  the  children  and  all  but  one  of  the  women  to 
leave  the  wigwam,  he  seated  himself,  with  the 
woman  who  remained,  on  the  gromid  in  the  cen- 
tre, while  the  men  of  the  party,  together  with 
those  from  other  wigwams  in  the  neighborhood, 
sat  in  a  ring  around.  Mestigoit,  the  sorcerer's 
brother,  then  brought  in  the  chann,  consisting  of 
a  few  small  pieces  of  wood,  some  arrow-heads,  a^ 
broken  knife,  and  an  iron  hook,  which  he  wrapped 
in  a  piece  of  hide.  The  woman  next  rose,  and 
walked  around  the  hut,  behind  the  company. 
Mestigoit  and  the  sorcerer  now  dug  a  large  hole 
with  two  pointed  stakes,  the  whole  assembly  sing- 
ing, drumming,  and  howling  meanwhile  with  a 
uproar.     The    hole   made,    the    charm, 
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■wrapped  in  tlie  hide,  was  thrown  into  it.  Pierre, 
the  Apostate,  then  hrought  a  sword  and  a  knife 
to  tlie  sorcerer,  who,  seizing  them,  leaped  into 
the  hole,  and,  with  furious  gesticulation,  hacked 
and  stabbed  at  the  chai-m,  yelling  with  the  whole 
force  of  his  lungs.  At  length  he  ceased,  displayed 
the  knife  and  sword  stained  with  blood,  proclaimed 
that  he  had  mortally  wounded  his  enemy,  and  de- 
manded if  none  present  had  heard  his  death-cry. 
The  assembly,  more  occupied  in  making  noises 
than  in  listening  for  them,  gave  no  reply,  till  at 
length  two  young  men  declared  that  they  had  heard 
a  faint  scream,  as  if  from  a  great  distance;  whereat 
a  shout  of  gratulation  and  tiiumph  rose  fi'om  all 
the  company.^ 

There  was  a  young  prophet,  or  diviner,  in  one 
of  the  neighboring  huts,  of  whom  the  sorcerer 
took  counsel  as  to  the  prospect  of  his  restoration 
to  health.  The  divining-lodge  was  formed,  in  this 
instance,  of  five  or  six  upright  posts  planted  in  a 
circle  and  covered  with  a  blanket.  The  prophet 
ensconced  himself  within;  and  after  a  long  inter- 


'  "  Le  magicieii  tout  glotieux  dit  ijua  boh  homnie  est  frapp^,  qa'il 
mouvm  bien  lost,  denmnde  si  on  n'a  point  enCendu  sea  wis:  tout  le 
monile  dit  que  non,  liorsmla  deux  ieunes  hommes  sea  parens,  qui  diseut 
auoir  ouy  des  plainles  fort  eourdes  et  eoinme  de  loiiig  O  qu'ils  le  flrent 
^sel  Sb  toumant  vera  moy  il  se  nut  i  nre  ditant  Voyez  ceWe  robe 
noire,  qui  nous  Tient  dire  quil  ne  &ut  tuer  peraanne  Comine  ie 
renKrdoia  attentiuement  lespSe  et  le  poignatd  il  me  lee  ftt  preseiiter; 
Keijarde,  dit-il,  quest  cela^  Ceat  du  sung  repartisie  De  lui'  De 
quelque  Orlgnaoou  dtiutre  animal  lis  se  raocquerent  de  moj  disants 
que  ii'estoit  du  sang  de  ce  Sorcier  de  basp^  Comment  dn  le  il  est  k 
plus  de  cent  lieuec  dii-y'  H  est  vray  font  lis  mais  test  le  Minitou, 
c'est  !i  dire  le  Dial  I  i  ippirteaon  in^  pirdessous  la  terre  — Eela' 
tim,  1634,  21. 
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val  of  singing,  the  spirits  declared  their  presence 
by  their  usual  squeaking  utterances  from  the  re- 
cesses of  the  mystic  tabernacle.  Their  responses 
were  not  unfavorable ;  and  the  sorcerer  drew  much 
consolation  from  the  invocations  of  his  brother 
impostor.^ 

Besides  his  incessant  endeavors  to  annoy  Le 
Jeune,  the  sorcerer  now  and  then  tried  to  frighten 
him.  On  one  occasion,  when  a  period  of  starva- 
tion had  been  followed  by  a  successful  hunt,  the 
whole  party  assembled  for  one  of  the  gluttonous 
feasts  usual  with  them  at  such  times.  While  the 
guests  sat  expectant,  and  the  squaws  were  about 
to  ladle  out  the  banquet,  the  sorcerer  suddenly 
leaped  up,  exclaiming,  that  he  had  lost  his  senses, 
and  that  knives  and  hatchets  must  be  kept  out 
of  his  way,  as  he  had  a  mind  to  kill  somebody. 
Then,  rolling  his  eyes  towards  Le  Jeune,  he  began 
a  series  of  frantic  gestures  and  outcries, — then 
stopped  abruptly  and  stared  into  vacancy,  sUent 
and  motionless,  —  then  resumed  his  former  clamor, 
raged  in  and  out  of  the  hut,  and,  seizing  some  of 
its  supporting  poles,  broke  thom,  as  if  in  an  uncon- 
trollable fi'enzy.  The  missionary,  though  alarmed, 
sat  reading  his  breviary  as  before.  When,  how- 
ever, on  the  next  moming,  the  sorcerer  began 
again  to  play  the  maniac,  the  thought  occurred  to 
him,  that  some  sti'oke  of  fever  might  in  truth  have 
touched  his  brain.  Accordingly,  he  approached 
him  and  felt  his  pulse,  which  he  found,  in  his  own 
words,  "  as  cool  as  a  fish."     The  pretended  mad- 

'  See  Inlroduefion.    Also,  "Pioneers  of  France,"  315. 
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man  looked  at  him  with  astonishment,  and,  giving 
over  the  attempt  to  frighten  him,  presently  retm-ned 
to  his  senses.* 

Le  Je«ne,  robbed  of  his  sleep  by  the  ceaseless 
thumping  of  the  sorcerer's  drum  and  the  monoto- 
nous cadence  of  his  medicine-songs,  improved  the 
time  in  attempts  to  convert  him.  "I  began,"  he 
says,  "by  evincing  a  great  love  for  him,  and  by 
praises,  which  I  threw  to  him  as  a  bait  whereby  I 
might  catch  him  in  the  net  of  truth."  ^  But  the 
Indian,  though  pleased  with  the  Father's  flatteries, 
was  neither  caught  nor  conciliated. 

Nowhere  was  his  magic  in  more  requisition  than 
in  procuring  a  successful  chase  to  the  hunters,  —  a 
point  of  vital  interest,  since  on  it  hung  the  lives  of 
the  whole  party.  They  often,  however,  returned 
empty-handed;  and,  for  one,  two,  or  three  succes- 
sive days,  no  other  food  could  be  had  than  the  bark 
of  trees  or  scraps  of  leather.  So  long  as  tobacco 
lasted,  they  found  solace  m  their  pipes,  which  sel- 
dom left  theh  lips,  "  Unhappy  infidels,"  writes 
Le  Jounc,  "who  spend  their  lives  ia  smoke,  and 
their  eternity  iii  flames  !  " 

As  Christmas  approached,  their  condition  grew 

1  The  Indians,  it  ia  well  known,  ascribe  mysterious  and  supernalural 
powers  to  the  insane,  and  respect  them  accordingly.  The  Nenttal 
Hation  (eea  Introduction,  p,  )  was  fuE  of  pretended  madmen,  who 
raved  about  the  villages,  throwing  firebrands,  and  maHng  other  displays 
of  &enzy. 

2  "  le  commen^ay  par  vn  t^moignaga  do  grand  ammir  en  son  endroit, 
et  par  des  louangee  que  ic  luy  iettay  comme  vne  amorce  pour  Je  prendre 
dans  les  filets  de  la  verite.  le  luy  fls  entendre  que  ai  vn  esprit,  capable 
des  choses  grandes  comme  le  sien,  eogneissoit  Dieu,  que  tons  lea  Sau- 
iiages  induis  par  son  esemple  le  voudroient  aussi  cognoistre."  —  Rdaiion, 
1634,  71. 
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desperate.  Beavers  and  porcupines  were  scarce, 
and  the  snow  was  not  deep  enough  for  hunting 
the  moose.  Night  and  day  the  medicine-drums 
and  medicine-songs  resounded  from  the  wigwams, 
mingled  with  the  wail  of  starving  children.  The 
hunters  grew  weak  and  emaciated ;  and,  as  after  a 
forlorn  march  the  wanderers  encamped  once  more 
in  the  lifeless  forest,  the  priest  rememhered  that  it 
was  the  eve  of  Christmas.  "  The  Lord  gave  ns  for 
our  supper  a  porcupine,  large  as  a  sucking  pig, 
and  also  a  rabbit.  It  was  not  much,  it  is  true,  for 
eighteen  or  nineteen  persons;  but  the  Holy  Virgin 
and  St.  Joseph,  her  glorious  spouse,  were  not  so 
well  treated,  on  tliis  very  day,  in  the  stable  of 
Bethlehem."  ^ 

On  "Christmas  Day,  the  despairing  hunters,  again 
unsuccessful,  came  to  pray  succor  from  Le  Jeune. 
Even  the  Apostate  had  become  tractable,  and  the 
famished  sorcerer  was  ready  to  try  the  efficacy 
of  an  appeal  to  the  deity  of  his  rival.  A  bright 
hope  possessed  the  missionary.  He  composed  two 
prayers,  which,  with  the  aid  of  the  repentant  Pi- 
erre, he  translated  into  Algonquin.  Then  he  hung 
against  the  side  of  the  hut  a  napkin  which  he  had 
brought  with  him,  and  against  the  napkin  a  cru- 
cifix and  a  rehquary,  and,  this  done,  caused  all 
the  Indians  to  kneel  before  them,  with  hands  raised 
and  clasped.     He  now  read  one  of  the  prayers,  and 

'  "Pour  nostre  Bonper,  N.  S.  nons  domia  vn  Pore-espic  gros  comme 
Tn  oochon  de  lait,  et  va  Mure ;  c'estoit  pea  pour  dix-hnit  ou  vingt  per- 
sonnes  que  nous  eslions,  il  est  vray,  mais  la  saJucte  Vierge  et  son  glori- 
eusEspoiix  soinct  loseph  ne  furent  pas  ei  bientmictez  ^mesme  iourdaus 
Testable  de  Bethleem."  — ,R«;o(h»!,  163i,  74. 
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required  the  Indians  to  repeat  the  other  after  him, 
promising  to  renounce  their  superstitious,  and  obey 
Christ,  whose  image  they  saw  before  them,  if  he 
would  give  them  food  and  save  them  from  perishing. 
The  pledge  given,  he  dismissed  the  hunters  with  a 
benediction.  At  night  they  returned  with  game 
enough  to  relieve  the  immediate  necessity.  All 
was  hilarity.  The  kettles  were  slung,  and  the 
feasters  assembled.  Le  Jeune  rose  to  speak,  when 
Pierre,  who,  having  killed  nothing,  was  in  ill 
humor,  said,  with  a  laugh,  that  the  crucifix  and 
the  prayer  had  nothing  to  do  with  their  good 
luck ;  while  the  sorcerer,  his  jealousy  reviving  as 
he  saw  his  hunger  about  to  be  appeased,  called  out 
to  the  missionary,  "  Hold  your  tongue  !  You  have 
no  sense !  "  As  usual,  all  took  their  cue  from  him. 
They  fell  to  their  repast  with  ravenous  jubilation, 
and  the  disappointed  priest  sat  dejected  and  silent. 

Bepeatedly,  before  the  spring,  they  were  thus 
threatened  with  starvation.  Nor  was  their  case 
exceptional.  It  was  the  ordinary  winter  life  of  all 
those  Northern  tribes  who  did  not  till  the  soil,  but 
lived  by  hunting  and  fishing  alone.  The  deser- 
tion or  the  killing  of  the  aged,  sick,  and  disabled, 
occasional  cannibalism,  and  frequent  death  from 
famine,  were  natui-al  incidents  of  an  existence 
which,  during  half  the  year,  was  but  a  desperate 
pursuit  of  the  mere  necessaries  of  life  under  the 
worst  conditions  of  hardship,  suffering,  and  debase- 
ment. 

At  the  beginning  of  April,  after  roaming  for  five 
months  among  forests  and   mountains,  the  party 
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made  their  last  march,  regained  the  bank  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  waded  to  the  island  where  they 
had  hidden  their  canoes.  Le  Jenne  was  exhausted 
and  sick,  and  Mestigoit  offered  to  carry  him  in  his 
canoe  to  Quebec.  This  Indian  was  by  far  the  best 
of  the  three  brothers,  and  both  Pierre  and  the 
sorcerer  looked  to  him  for  support.  He  was  strong, 
active,  and  daring,  a  akilfnl  hunter,  and  a  dexterous 
canoeman.  Le  Jeune  gladly  accepted  bis  offer ; 
embaxked  with  him  and  Pierre  on  the  dreai-y  and 
tempestuous  river ;  and,  after  a  voyage  full  of  hard- 
ship, during  which  the  canoe  naiTowly  escaped  be- 
ing ground  to  atoms  among  the  floating  ice,  landed 
on  the  Island  of  Orleans,  six  miles  from  Quebec. 
The  afternoon  was  stormy  and  dark,  and  the  river 
was  covered  with  ice,  sweeping  by  with  the  tide. 
They  were  forced  to  encamp.  At  midnight,  the 
moon  had  risen,  the  river  was  comparatively  un- 
encumbered, and  they  embarked  once  more.  The 
wind  increased,  and  the  waves  tossed  furiously. 
Nothing  saved  them  hut  the  skill  and  courage  of 
Mestigoit.  At  length  they  could  see  the  rock 
of  Quebec  towering  through  the  gloom,  but  piles 
of  ice  lined  the  shore,  while  floating  masses  were 
drifting  down  on  the  angry  current.  The  Indian 
watched  his  moment,  shot  his  canoe  through  them, 
gained  the  fixed  ice,  leaped  out,  and  shouted  to 
his  companions  to  follow.  Pierre  scrambled  up, 
but  the  ice  was  six  feet  out  of  the  water,  and  Le 
Jeune's  agility  failed  him.  He  saved  himself  by 
clutching  the  ankle  of  Mestigoit,  by  whose  aid  he 
gained  a  fcm  foothold  at  the  top,  and,  for  a  mo- 
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ment,  the  three  voyagers,  aghast  at  the  narrow- 
ness of  their  escape,  stood  gazing  at  each  other  in 
silence. 

It  was  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  Le 
Jeune  knocked  at  the  door  of  his  rude  little  con- 
vent on  the  St.  Charles;  and  the  Fathers,  springing 
in  joyful  haste  from  their  slumbers,  embraced  their 
long  absent  Superior  with  ejaculations  of  praise  and 
benediction. 
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CHAPTER    V. 


THE    HURON    MISSION. 

Plans  or  CoKTEnaios.  —  Aims  and  Motives.  —  Indian  Diplomacy. 

—  HuRONa   AT    Qdebeo.  —  CoDKOiLS.  —  Thb   Jescit    CnAPEL. — 
Lb  Borgbe.  —  The  JES0ITS  Thwaktee.  —  Theib  Persevkrancb. 

—  The  Journbt  to  the   HrEOKS. — Jean  db  Be^bbtip.  —  Tbe 
Mission  Bbctoh. 

Le  Jeuse  had  learned  the  difficulties  of  the 
Algonquin  mission.  To  imagine  that  he  recoiled 
or  faltered  would  be  an  injustice  to  his  Order; 
but  on  two  points  he  had  gained  convictions : 
iirst,  that  little  progress  could  be  made  in  con- 
verting these  wandering  hordes  till  they  could  be 
settled  in  fixed  abodes ;  and,  secondly,  that  their 
scanty  numbers,  their  geographical  position,  and 
their  slight  influence  in  the  politics  of  the  wilder- 
ness offered  no  flattering  promise  that  their  conver- 
sion would  be  fruitful  in  fui'ther  triumphs  of  the 
Faith.  It  was  to  another  quarter  that  the  Jesuits 
looked  most  earnestly.  By  the  vast  lakes  of  the 
West  dwelt  numerous  stationary  populations,  and 
paiticularly  the  Hurons,  on  the  late  which  bears 

[421 
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their  name.  Here  was  a  hopeful  basis  of  indef- 
inite conquests ;  for,  the  Hurons  won  over,  the 
Faith  would  spread  in  wider  and  wider  circles, 
embracing,  one  by  one,  the  kindred  tribes,  —  the 
Tobacco  Nation,  the  Neutrals,  the  Eries,  and  the 
Andastes.  Nay,  in  His  own  time,  God  might  lead 
into  His  fold  even  the  potent  and  ferocious  Iro- 
quois. 

The  way  was  pathless  and  long,  by  rock  and  tor- 
rent and  the  gloom  of  savage  foreste.  The  goal  was 
more  di-eary  yet.  ToU,  hardship,  famine,  filth,  sick- 
ness, solitude,  insult,  —  all  that  is  most  revolting  to 
men  nurtured  among  arts  and  letters,  all  that  is 
most  terrific  to  monastic  credulity :  such  were  the 
promise  and  the  reality  of  the  Huron  mission. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  Jesuita,  the  Huron  country  was 
the  innermost  stronghold  of  Satan,  his  castle  and 
his  donjon-kcep.^  All  the  weapons  of  his  malice 
were  prepared  against  the  bold  invader  who  should 
assail  him  in  this,  the  heart  of  his  ancient  domam. 
Far  from  shrinking,  the  priest's  zeal  rose  to  tenfold 
ardor.  He  signed  the  cross,  invoked  St.  Ignatius, 
St,  Francis  Xavier,  or  St  Francis  Borgia,  kissed  his 
reliquary,  said  nine  masses  to  the  Virgin,  and  stood 
prompt  to  battle  with  all  the  hosts  of  Hell. 

A  life  sequestered  from  social  intercourse,  and 
remote  from  every  prize  which  ambition  holds 
worth  the  pursuit,  or  a  lonely  death,  under  forms, 
perhaps,  the  most  appalling,  —  these  were  the  mis- 
sionaries' alternatives.     Theh"  malignei'S  may  taunt 

I  "  Une  des  principiiles  forteressea  &  comme  im  donjon  das  Demons." 
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tliem,  if  they  will,  with  credulity,  superstition, 
or  a  blind  enthusiasm ;  hut  slander  itself  cannot 
accuse  them  of  hypocrisy  or  ambition.  Doubt- 
less, in  their  propagandism,  they  were  acting  in 
concurrence  with  a  mundane  policy ;  but,  for  the 
present  at  least,  this  policy  was  rational  and  hu- 
mane. They  were  promoting  the  ends  of  com- 
merce and  national  expansion.  The  foundations 
of  French  dominion  were  to  be  laid  deep  in  the 
heart  and  conscience  of  the  savage.  Ilis  stubborn 
neck  was  to  be  subdued  to  the  "  yoke  of  the 
Faith."  The  power  of  the  priest  estabhshed,  that 
of  the  temporal  ruler  was  secure.  These  sangui- 
nary hordes,  weaned  from  intestine  strife,  were  to 
unite  in  a  common  allegiance  to  Qod  and  the 
King.  Mingled  with  French  traders  and  French 
settlers,  softened  by  French  manners,  guided  by 
French  priests,  ruled  by  French  officers,  their  now 
divided  bands  would  become  the  constituents  of 
a  vast  wilderness  empire,  which  in  time  might 
span  the  continent.  Spanish  civilization  crushed 
the  Indian ;  English  civilization  scorned  and  neg- 
lected him ;  French  civilization  embraced  and  cher- 
ished him, 

Policy  and  commerce,  then,  built  theu'  hopes  on 
the  priests.  These  commissioned  interpreters  of 
the  Divine  Will,  accredited  with  letters  patent  from 
Heaven,  and  affiliated  to  God's  anointed  on  earth, 
would  have  pushed  to  its  most  unqualified  appli- 
cation the  Scriptui'e  metaphor  of  the  shepherd  and 
the  sheep.  They  would  have  tamed  the  wild  man 
of  the  woods  to  a  condition  of  obedience,  unques- 
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tioniiig,  passive,  and  absolute,  —  repugnant  to  man- 
hood, and  adverse  to  the  invigoratmg  and  expan- 
sive spirit  of  modern  civilization.  Yet,  full  of 
error  and  full  of  danger  as  was  their  system,  they 
embraced  its  serene  and  smiling  falsehoods  with 
the  sincerity  of  martyrs  and  the  self-devotion  of 
saints. 

We  have  spoken  aheady  of  the  Hurons,  of  their 
populous  villages  on  the  borders  of  the  great 
"  Fresh  Sea,"  their  trade,  their  rude  agriculture, 
thek  social  life,  their  wild  and  incongruous  su- 
perstitions, and  the  sorcerers,  diviners,  and  medi- 
cine-men who  lived  on  then-  credulity.^  Iroquois 
hostility  left  open  but  one  avenue  to  their  country, 
the  long  and  circuitous  route  which,  eighteen  years 
before,  had  been  explored  by  Champlain,^  —  up 
the  river  Ottawa,  across  Lake  Ni pissing,  down 
French  River,  and  along  the  shores  of  the  great 
Georgian  Bay  of  Lake  Huron,  —  a  route  as  difftcult 
as  it  was  tedious.  Midway,  on  AUumette  Island, 
in  the  Ottawa,  dwelt  the  Algonquin  tiibe  visited  by 
Champlain  m  1613,  and  who,  amazed  at  the  ap- 
parition of  the  white  stranger,  thought  that  he  had 
fallen  from  the  clouds.^  Like  other  tribes  of  this 
region,  they  were  keen  traders,  and  would  gladly 
have  secm-ed  for  themselves  the  benefits  of  an 
intermediate  traffic  between  the  Hm'ons  and  the 
French,  receiving  the  furs  of  the  former  in  bai'ter 
at  a  low  rate,  and  exchanging  them  with  the  latter 
at  theh   full   value.      From   theu'   position,    they 
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could  at  any  time  close  the  passage  of  the  Ottawa; 
but,  as  this  would  have  been  a  perilous  exercise  of 
their  rights,^  they  were  forced  to  act  with  discre- 
tion. An  opportunity  for  the  practice  of  their 
diplomacy  had  lately  occurred.  On  or  near  the 
Ottawa,  at  some  distance  below  them,  dwelt  a  small 
Algonquin  tribe,  called  La  Petite  Nation.  One  of 
this  people  had  lately  killed  a  Prenchraan,  and  the 
murderer  was  now  in  the  hands  of  Champlain,  a 
prisoner  at  the  fort  of  Quebec.  The  savage  poli- 
ticians of  AUumette  Island  contrived,  as  will  soon 
be  seen,  to  turn  this  incident  to  profit. 

In  the  July  that  preceded  Le  Jeune's  wintering 
with  the  Montagnais,  a  Huron  Indian,  well  known 
to  the  French,  came  to  Quebec  with  the  tidings, 
that  tlie  annual  canoe-fleet  of  his  countrymen  was 
descending  the  St,  Lawrence,  On  the  twenty-eighth, 
the  river  was  alive  with  them,  A  hundred  and 
forty  canoes,  with  six  or  seven  hundred  savages, 
landed  at  the  warehouses  beneath  the  fortified  rock 
of  Quebec,  and  set  up  their  huts  and  camp-sheds 

1  Nevertheless,  the  Hurons  always  passed  this  way  as  a  matter  of 
fevor,  and  gave  yearly  presents  to  the  Algonquins  of  tlie  island,  ia 
acknowledgment  of  the  privilege.  —  Le  Jeune,  Relation,  1636,  70.  —  By 
tlie  unwritten  laws  of  the  Hurons  and  Algonquins,  every  tribe  had  the 
right,  even  in  full  peace,  of  prohibiting  tlie  passage  of  every  other  tribe 
across  its  territory.  In  ordinary  cases,  such  prohibidons  were  quietly 
submitted  to. 

"  Ces  Insulaires  Tonaraient  Men  que  les  Hurons  ne  vinssent  point 
aux  Francois  &  que  les  Pran9oia  n'allKssent  point  aux  Hurons,  afin  d'em- 
portec  eux  seuls  tout  le  traflc,"  cia.  —  Relaiiaa,  1633,  205  (Cramoisy],— 
"desirans  eux-niesmes  aller  recueiller  les  marciiandises  des  peuples  uir- 
convoisins  pour  lea  apporter  aus  Francois."  This  "  Nation  de  I'lsle  "  has 
been  erroneously  located  at  Montreal.  Its  true  position  is  indicated  on 
the  map  of  Du  Cceux,  and  on  an  ancient  MS.  map  in  the  Depit  des  Cortes, 
of  whiehafeo-simile  is  be&reme.     See  also  "Pioneers  of  France,"  847, 
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on  the  strand  now  coYered  by  the  lower  town.  The 
greater  number  brought  furs  and  tobacco  for  the 
trade ;  others  came  as  sight-seers ;  others  to  gamble, 
and  others  to  steal,^  —  accomplishments  in  which 
the  Hurons  were  proficient :  their  gambling  skill 
being  exercised  chiefly  against  each  other,  and  their 
thieving  talents  against  those  of  other  nations. 

The  routine  of  these  annual  visite  was  nearly 
uniform.  On  the  fii'st  day,  the  Indians  built  their 
huts ;  on  tlic  second,  they  held  theu'  council  with 
the  French  officers  at  the  fort ;  on  the  third  and 
fourth,  they  bartered  their  furs  and  tobacco  for  ket- 
tles, hatchets,  knives,  cloth,  beads,  iron  arrow-heads, 
coats,  shirts,  and  other  commodities;  on  the  fifth, 
they  were  feasted  by  the  French ;  and  at  daybreak 
of  the  next  mornmg,  they  embarked  and  vanished 
hke  a  flight  of  bh'ds.^ 

On  the  second  day,  then,  the  long  file  of  chiefs 
and  warriors  mounted  the  pathway  to  the  fort,  — ■ 
tall,  well-moulded  figures,  robed  in  the  skins  of  the 
beaver  and  the  bear,  each  wild  visage  glowing  with 
paint  and  ghstening  with  the  oil  which  the  Hurons 
extracted  from  the  seeds  of  the  sunflower.  The 
lank  black  hair  of  one  streamed  loose  upon  his 
shoulders ;  that  of  another  was  close  shaven,  ex- 
cept an  upright  ridge,  which,  bristling  like  the  crest 
of  a  dragoon's  helmet,  crossed  the  crown  from  the 


1  "  Quelquee  the  d'entre  eux  ne  Tiennent  fe  la  trdte  auoc  les  Francois 
que  pour  iouer,  d'autres  pour  Toir,  queiquea  vna  pour  derober,  et  les  plus 
sages  el  les  plus  riches  pour  traflquer."  —  Le  Jeune,  IMaiion,  1033,  34. 

a  "Comma  une  rolee  d'oiseaus."  — Le  Jeone,  liflafifm,  1683,  190 
(Craraoiey).  —  Tiie  tobacco  brought  to  the  French  by  the  Hurons  may 
have  been  raised  by  tbe  adjacent  tribe  of  tlieTionnontales,  wlio  cultivated 
ItlW'gely  for  sale.     See  Introduction. 
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forehead  to  the  neck ;  while  that  of  a  tliird  hung, 
long  and  flowing  from  one  side,  but  on  the  other 
was  cut  short.  Sixty  chiefs  and  principal  men, 
with  a  CTOwd  of  younger  warriors,  formed  their 
council-circle  in  the  fort,  those  of  each  village 
grouped  together,  and  all  seated  on  the  ground 
with  a  gravity  of  beai-ing  sufficiently  curious  to 
those  who  had  seen  the  same  men  in  the  domestic 
chcle  of  their  lodge-fires.  Here,  too,  were  the 
Jesuits,  robed  in  black,  ansious  and  intent ;  and 
hero  was  Champlaiu,  who,  as  he  surveyed  the 
throng,  recognized  among  the  elder  waniors  not 
a  few  of  those  who,  eighteen  years  before,  had 
been  his  companions  in  arms  on  his  hapless  foray 
against  the  Iroquois.^ 

Their  harangues  of  compliment  being  made  and 
answered,  and  the  inevitable  presents  given  and 
received,  Champlain  introduced  to  the  silent  con- 
clave the  tbi-ee  missionaries,  Br^beuf,  Daniel,  and 
Davost.  To  their  lot  had  fallen  the  honors,  dan- 
gers, and  woes  of  the  Huron  niission.  "  These  ajre 
our  fathers,"  he  said.  "  We  love  them  more  than 
we  love  ourselves.  The  whole  French  nation  honors 
them.  They  do  not  go  among  you  for  your  fui-s. 
They  have  left  their  friends  and  their  country  to 
show  you  the  way  to  heaven.  If  you  love  the 
French,  as  you  say  you  love  them,  then  love  and 
honor  these  our  fathers.'"* 

Two  chiefs  rose  to  reply,  and  each  lavished  all 

lOisy);  Mercure  Fran^ais,  I6M, 
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his  rhetoric  in.  praises  of  Champlain  and  of  the 
French.  Brebeuf  rose  next,  and  spoke  in  broken 
Huron,  —  the  assembly  jerking  in  unison,  from  the 
bottom  of  their  throats,  repeated  ejaculations  of 
applause.  Then  they  surrounded  him,  and  vied 
with  each  other  for  the  honor  of  carrjing  him  in 
their  canoes.  In  short,  the  mission  was  accepted; 
and  the  chiefs  of  the  different  villages  disputed 
among  themselves  the  privilege  of  receiving  and 
entertaining  the  three  priests. 

On  the  last  of  July,  the  day  of  the  feast  of  St. 
Ignatius,  Champlain  and  several  masters  of  trading 
vessels  went  to  the  house  of  the  Jesuits  in  quest  of 
indulgences ;  and  here  they  were  soon  beset  by  a 
crowd  of  curious  Indians,  who  had  finished  their 
ti'affic,  and  were  making  a  tour  of  observation. 
Being  excluded  fi'om  the  house,  they  looked  in  at 
the  windows  of  the  room  which  served  as  a  chapel ; 
and  Champlain,  amused  at  their  exclamations  of 
wonder,  gave  one  of  them  a  piece  of  citron.  The 
Huron  tasted  it,  and,  em-aptured,  demanded  what 
it  was.  ,  Champlain  replied,  laughing,  that  it  was 
the  rind  of  a  French  pumpkin.  The  fame  of  this 
delectable  production  was  instantly  spread  abroad  ; 
and,  at  every  window,  eager  voices  and  outstretched 
hands  petitioned  for  a  share  of  the  marvellous  vege- 
table. They  were  at  length  allowed  to  enter  tlie 
chapel,  which  had  lately  been  decorated  with  a  few 
hangings,  images,  and  pieces  of  plate.  These  un- 
wonted splendors  filled  them  with  admiration.  They 
asked  if  the  dove  over  the  altar  was  the  bird  that 
makes  the  thimder;  and,  pointing  to  the  images  of 
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Loyola  and  Xayier,  inquired  if  they  were  o^ies,  or 
spirits :  nor  was  their  perplexity  much  diminished 
by  Brebeuf 's  explanation  of  their  ti'ue  character. 
Three  images  of  the  Virgm  next  engaged  their 
attention;  and,  hi  answer  to  their  questions,  they 
were  told  that  they  were  the  mother  of  Him  who 
made  the  world.  This  greatly  amused  them,  and 
they  demanded  if  he  had  three  mothers.  "Oh!" 
exclaims  the  Father  Superior,  "  had  we  but  images 
of  aU  the  holy  mysteries  of  our  faith !  They  aa'e  a 
great  assistance,  for  they  speak  theh  own  lesson."  ^ 
The  mission  was  not  doomed  long  to  suffer  from  a 
dearth  of  these  mestimable  auxiliaries. 

The  eve  of  departure  came.  The  three  priests 
packed  their  baggage,  and  Champlain  paid  their 
passage,  or,  in  other  words,  made  presents  to  tlie 
Indians  who  were  to  carry  them  in  their  canoes. 
They  lodged  that  night  in  the  storehouse  of  the 
fur  company,  around  which  the  Hurons  were  en- 
camped ;  and  Le  Jeune  and  De  None  stayed  with 
them  to  bid  them  faxeweU  in  the  morning.  At 
eleven  at  night,  they  were  roused  by  a  loud  voice 
in  the  Indian  camp,  and  saw  Le  Borgne,  the  one- 
eyed  chief  of  Allumette  Island,  walking  round 
among  the  huts,  haranguing  as  he  went,  Brebeuf, 
listening,  caught  the  import  of  his  words.  "  We 
have  begged  the  French  captain  to  spare  the  life 
of  the  Algonquin  of  the  Petite  Nation  whom  he 
keeps  in  prison ;  but  he  will  not  listen  to  us. 
The  prisoner  will  die.  Then  his  people  will  re- 
venge him.     They  will  try  to  kill  the  three  black- 
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robes  whom  you  are  about  to  carry  to  your  country. 
If  you  do  not  defend  them,  the  French  will  be 
angry,  and  charge  you  with  their  death.  But  if 
you  do,  then  the  Algonquina  will  make  war  on 
you,  and  the  river  will  be  closed.  If  the  French. 
captain  will  not  let  the  prisoner  go,  then  leave  the 
three  black-robes  where  they  are ;  for,  if  you  take 
them  with  you,  they  will  bring  you  to  trouble." 

Such  was  the  substance  of  Le  Borgne's  harangue. 
The  anxious  priests  hastened  up  to  the  fort,  gained 
admittance,  and  roused  Charaplain  from  his  slum- 
bers. He  sent  his  interpreter  with  a  message  to 
the  Hurons,  that  he  wished  to  speak  to  them  before 
their  departure  ;  and,  accordingly,  in  the  morning 
an  Indian  crier  proclaimed  through  their  camp  that 
none  should  embark  till  the  next  day.  Champlain 
convoked  the  chiefs,  and  tried  persuasion,  promises, 
and  threats ;  hut  Le  Borgne  had  been  busy  among 
them  with  his  mtiigues,  and  now  he  declared  in  the 
council,  that,  unless  the  pnsoner  were  released, 
the  missionaries  would  be  murdered  on  their  way, 
and  war  would  ensue.  The  politic  savage  had  two 
objects  in  view.  On  the  one  hand,  he  wished  to 
interrupt  the  direct  intercourse  between  the  French 
and  the  Hurons  ;  and,  on  the  other,  he  thought 
to  gain  credit  and  influence  with  the  nation  of  the 
prisoner  by  effecting  his  release.  His  first  point 
was  won.  Champlain  would  not  give  up  the  mur- 
derer, knowing  those  with  whom  he  was  dealing 
too  well  to  take  a  course  which  would  have  pro- 
claimed the  killing  of  a  Frenchman  a  venial  of- 
fence.    The  Hurons  thereupon  refused  to  carry  the 
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missionaries  to  tieir  country ;  coupling  the  refusal 
witli  many  regrets  and  many  protestations  of  love, 
partly,  no  doubt,  sincere,  — for  tlie  Jesuits  had 
contrived  to  gain  no  little  favor  in  their  eyes.  The 
council  broke  up,  the  Hm'ons  embarked,  and  the 
priests  returned  to  their  convent. 

Here,  under  tho  guidance  of  Brebeuf,  they 
employed  themselves,  amid  their  other  avocations, 
in  studying  the  Huron  tongue.  A  year  passed,  and 
again  the  Indian  traders  descended  from  their 
vUlages.  In  the  meanwhile,  grievous  calamities 
had  befallen  the  nation.  They  had  suffered  deplo- 
rable revei-ses  at  the  hands  of  the  Iroquois ;  while 
a  pestilence,  similar  to  that  which  a  few  yeai's 
before  had  swept  off  tlie  native  populations  of 
New  England,  had  begun  its  ravages  among  them. 
They  appeared  at  Three  Rivers  —  this  yeax  the 
place  of  trade — in  small  numbers,  and  in  a  mis- 
erable state  of  dejectiou  and  alarm.  Du  Plessis 
Bochai-t,  commander  of  the  French  fleet,  called 
them  to  a  council,  harangued  them,  feasted  them, 
and  made  them  presents  ;  but  they  refused  to  take 
the  Jesuits.  In  private,  however,  some  of  them 
were  gained  over;  then  again  refused;  then,  at 
the  eleventh  houi',  a  second  time  consented.  On 
the  eve  of  embai'kation,  they  once  more  wavered. 
All  was  confusion,  doubt,  and  uncertainty,  when 
Br6beuf  bethought  him  of  a  vow  to  St.  Joseph. 
The  vow  was  made.  At  once,  he  says,  the  Indi- 
ans became  ti'actable  ;  the  Fathers  embarked,  and, 
amid  salvos  of  cannon  from  tho  ships,  set  forth  for 
the  wild  scene  of  their  apostleship. 
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They  reckoned  tte  distance  at  nine  hundred 
miles  ;  but  distance  was  the  least  repellent  feature 
of  this  most  arduous  journey.  Barefoot,  lest  their 
shoes  should  injure  the  frail  vessel,  each  crouched 
in  hie  canoe,  toiling  with  unpractised  hands  to 
propel  it.  Before  him,  week  after  week,  ho  saw 
the  same  lank,  unkempt  hair,  the  same  tawny 
shoulders,  and  long,  naked  ai-ms  ceaselessly  plying 
the  paddle.  The  canoes  were  soon  sepaiuted ;  and, 
for  more  than  a  month,  the  Frenchmen  rarely  or 
never  met.  Brebeuf  spoke  a  little  Huron,  and  could 
converse  with  his  escort;  but  Daniel  and  Davost 
were  doomed  to  a  silence  unbroken  save  by  the 
occasional  unintelligible  complaints  and  menaces 
of  the  Indians,  of  whom  many  were  sick  with  the 
epidemic,  and  all  were  terrified,  desponding,  and 
sullen.  Their  only  food  was  a  pittance  of  Indian 
com,  crushed  between  two  stones  and  mixed  with 
water.  The  toil  was  extreme.  Brebeuf  counted 
thirty-live  portages,  where  the  canoes  were  lifted 
from  the  water,  and  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
voyagers  around  rapids  or  cataracts.  More  than 
fifty  times,  besides,  they  were  forced  to  wade  in 
the  ragmg  current,  pushing  up  their  empty  barks, 
or  dragging  them  with  ropes.  Brebeuf  tried  to 
do  his  paj-t ;  but  the  boulders  and  shai'p  rocks 
wounded  his  naked  feet,  and  compelled  him  to 
desist.  He  and  his  companions  bore  their  share 
of  the  baggage  across  the  portages,  sometimes  a 
distance  of  several  miles.  Four  trips,  at  the  least, 
were  required  to  convey  the  whole.  The  way  was 
through  the  dense  forest,  incumbered  with  rocks 
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and  logs,  tangled  with  roots  and  underbrush,  damp 
with  perpetual  shade,  and  redolent  of  decayed 
leaves  and  mouldering  wood.-"  The  Indians  them- 
selves were  often  spent  with  fatigue.  Br^beuf,  a 
man  of  iron  frame  and  a  nature  unconquerably  res- 
olute, doubted  if  his  strength  would  sustain  him  to 
the  journey's  end.  He  complains  that  he  had  no 
moment  to  read  his  breviary,  except  by  the  moon- 
light or  the  fire,  when  sti'etched  out  to  sleep  on  a 
bare  rock  by  some  savage  cataract  of  the  Ottawa, 
or  in  a  damp  nook  of  the  adjacent  forest. 

All  the  Jesuits,  as  weU  as  several  of  their  coun- 
trymen who  accompanied  them,  suffered  more  or 
less  at  the  hands  of  their  ill-humored  conductors.^ 
Davost's  Indian  robbed  him  of  a  part  of  his  bag- 
gage, threw  a  part  into  the  river,  including  most  of 
the  books  and  writing-materials  of  the  three  priests, 
and  then  left  him  behind,  among  the  Algonquins  of 


1  "  Adioustez  &  ces  <iifScuitez,  qu'il  foot  coucher  sur  la  U 
gur  quelq.ue  dure  roche,  aute  de  trouuer  dix  ou  donze  pieds 
quarre  pour  placer  'vne  clietiue  cabone  j  qn'il  taut  eealir  ii 
puanleur  des  Sauiiagee  recreus,  marcher  dans  les  eanjt,  dans  les  Singes, 
dans  Tobscurile  et  rembarrae  des  forest,  oil  les  piquearea  d'vne  maltitude 
infinie  de  raousqailles  et  cousios  vous  importunent  fort."  —  Brebeuf, 
Relatioii  des  Hurons,  1635,  25,  26. 

2  "  En  ee  voyage,  11  nous  «  felln  tons  commeneer  par  ces  experiences 
&  porter  la  Croix  que  Nostre  Seigneur  nous  presente  pour  son  honneur,  et 
pour  le  salut  de  ces  panurea  Barbaras.  Certes  ie  me  suis  tronu^  quel- 
quesfois  si  las,  que  le  corps  n'en  pounoit  plus.  Mais  d'ailleura  mon  &me 
resaentoit  de  tres-grands  eontentemens,  considerant  que  ie  souffroia  pour 
Dieu :  nul  ne  le  sgait,  s'il  ne  I'experimente.  Toua  n'en  ont  pas  eet^ 
quLttes  i  si  bon  march^."  —  Br^ljeaf,  Bdation  des  Hwons,  1685,  2S. 

Three  years  aftertvards,  a  paper  was  printed  by  the  Jesuits  of  Paris, 
called  InstTOCtion  poier  les  Pires  de  noslre  Cimjiagnie  tjui  senmi  envoiez  aux 
Hmvns,  and  containing  directions  for  their  conduct  on  this  route  by  the 
Ottawa-  It  is  higlily  characteristic,  both  of  the  missionaries  and  of  the 
Indians.    Some  of  the  poinla  are,  in  substance,  as  tbllows.  —  You  should 
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AUumette  Island.  He  found  means  to  continue  the 
journey,  and  at  length  reached  the  Huron  towns  in 
a  lamentable  state  of  bodily  prostration.  Daniel, 
too,  was  deserted,  but  fortunately  found  another 
party  who  received  him  iato  their  canoe.  A  young 
Frenchman,  named  Mai-tin,  was  abandoned  among 
the  Nipissings  ;  another,  named  Baron,  on  reaching 
the  Huron  country,  was  robbed  by  his  conductors 
of  aU  he  had,  except  the  weapons  in  his  hands. 
Of  these  he  made  good  use,  compelling  the  robbers 
to  restore  a  part  of  their  plunder. 

Descending  French  Eiver,  and  following  the 
lonely  shores  of  the  great  Georgian  Bay,  the  canoe 
which  carried  Br^beuf  at  length  neared  its  desti- 
nation, thirty  days  after  leaving  Three  Rivers. 
Before  him,  stretched  in  savage  slumber,  lay  the 
forest  shore  of  the  Hurons.  Did  his  spii'it  sink  as 
he  approached  his  dreai'y  home,  oppressed  with  a 
dark  foreboding  of  what  the  future  should  bring 

love  the  Indians  like  brothers,  with  whom  you  are  to  spend  the  rest  of 
jOQr  life.  —  Never  make  them  wait  for  yon  in  embarking.  —  Take  a  flint 
and  Bteel  to  light  their  pipes  and  kindle  their  fire  at  night ;  for  these  little 
Eervices  win  their  hearts,  —  Try  to  eat  their  sagamite  as  they  cook  it,  bad 
and  dirty  as  it  is.  —  Fasten  up  the  akirta  of  your  cassouk,  that  you  may 
not  carry  water  or  sand  into  the  canoe.  —  Wear  no  shoes  or  stockings  in 
the  canoe;  but  you  may  put  them  on  in  crossing  the  portages.  — Do  not 
make  yourself  troublesome,  even  to  a  single  Indian.  —  Do  not  ask  them 
too  many  quesUoos.  —  Bear  their  fiiutts  in  silence,  and  appear  always 
cheerful.  —  Buy  flsh  tbr  them  fcom  the  tribes  yon  will  pass ;  and  for 
this  purpose  take  with  yon  some  ftwls,  beads,  knives,  and  fish-hooks. 
—  Be  not  ceremonious  with  the  Indians;  take  at  once  what  they  ofifer 
yoo :  ceremony  offends  them.  —  Be  very  careful,  when  in  the  canoe,  that 
the  brim  of  your  hat  does  not  annoy  them.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better 
to  wear  your  night-enp.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  impropriety  among 
Indians.  —  Remember  that  it  is  Christ  and  his  cross  that  you  are  seeking; 
and  if  you  aim  at  anything  else,  you  will  get  nothing  bat  affliclion  for 
body  and  mind. 
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forth  ^  There  is  some  reason  to  thmk  so.  Yet  it 
was  but  the  shadow  of  a  moment;  for  his  mascu- 
line heart  had  lost  the  sense  of  fear,  and  his  in- 
trepid nature  was  fired  with  a  zeal  before  irhich 
doubts  and'  imcertainties  fled  like  the  mists  of  the 
morning.  Not  the  grim  enthusiasm  of  negation, 
teai'ing  up  the  weeds  of  rooted  falsehood,  or  with 
bold  hand  felling  to  the  earth  the  baneful  growth 
of  overshadowing  abuses  :  his  was  the  ancient  faith 
uncurtailed,  redeemed  from  the  decay  of  centuries, 
kindled  with  a  new  life,  and  stimulated  to  a  preter- 
natural growth  and  fruitfulness, 

Breheuf  and  his  Huron  companions  having 
landed,  the  Indians,  throwmg  the  missionary's  bag- 
gage on  the  ground,  left  him  to  his  own  resources  ; 
and,  without  heeding  his  remonstrances,  set  forth  for 
their  respective  villages,  some  twenty  miles  distant. 
Thus  abandoned,  the  priest  kneeled,  not  to  implore 
succor  in  his  perplexity,  but  to  offer  thanks  to  the 
Providence  which  had  shielded  him  thus  far.  Then, 
rising,  he  pondered  as  to  what  course  he  should 
take.  He  knew  the  spot  well.  It  was  on  the 
borders  of  the  small  inlet  called  Thunder  Bay.  In 
the  neighboring  Huron  town  of  Toanch^  he  had 
lived  three  years,  preaching  and  baptizing ;  ^  but 
Toanche  had  now  ceased  to  exist.  Here,  Etienne 
Brul^j  Champlain's  adventurous  interpreter,  had  re- 
cently been  murdered  by  the  inhabitants,  who,  in 

1  From  1626  to  1629.  There  is  no  record  of  the  eTenfs  of  Uiia  first 
mission,  wJiich  was  ended  witli  the  English  oouupatioii  of  Quebec.  Br^ 
beuf  liad  previously  spent  the  winter  of  1625-26  among  the  Algonquina, 
like  Le  Jeune  in  1633-M;— Zea™  du  P.  Charles  Latemant  an  T.  R.  P. 
MiUio  Vitdksdii,  1  Aug.,  1623,  in  Carayon. 
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excitement  and  alai'm,  di'eading  the  consequences 
of  their  deed,  had  deserted  the  spot,  and  built,  at 
the  distance  of  a  few  miles,  a  new  town,  called 
Ihonatiria.^  Brebeuf  hid  his  baggage  in  the  woods, 
including  the  vessels  for  the  Mass,  more  precious 
than  all  the  rest,  and  began  his  search  for  this  new 
abode.  He  passed  the  burnt  remains  of  Toanch^, 
saw  the  charred  poles  that  had  formed  the  frame 
of  his  little  chapel  of  bark,  and  found,  as  he 
thought,  the  spot  where  Brul^  had  fallen.*^  Eve- 
ning was  near,  when,  after  following,  bewildered 
and  anxious,  a  gloomy  forest  path,  he  issued  upon 
a  wild  clearing,  and  saw  before  him  the  bark  roofs 
of  Ihonatiria. 

A  crowd  ran  out  to  meet  him.  "  Echom  has 
come  again !  Echom  has  come  again !  "  they  cried, 
recognizing  in  the  distance  the  stately  figure, 
robed  in  black,  that  advanced  from  the  border  of 
the  forest.  They  led  him  to  the  town,  and  the 
whole  population  swarmed  about  him.  After  a 
short  rest,  he  set  out  with  a  number  of  young 
Indians  in  quest  of  his  baggage,  returning  with  it 
at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning.  There  was  a  cer- 
tain Awandoay  in  the  village,  noted  as  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  hospitable  of  the  Hnrons, — a 
distinction  not  easily  won  where  hospitality  was 

1  Concernmg BrulS.  see  "Pioneers  of  France,"  377-380. 

a  "leviflpareilleraent  I'endroit  otilepauureEBtienneBruMauoit  esW 
burbjtrement  et  ir^treusenient  aaaoraine ;  ce  qtii  me  fit  penaer  que  quelque 
iour  on  noas  pounoit  tiien  traitler  de  la  sotte,  et  desirer  an  moina  que  ce 
ftiat  en  pourchaasunt  la  gloire  de  H.  Seigtienr."  —  Br^beof,  Rdatlm  rfcs 
Hmoas,  1635,  28,  29.  — The  miasioaary's  prognoslioB  mere  but  too  well 
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universal.  His  house  was  large,  and  amply  stored 
with,  beans  and  corn ;  and  though  his  prosperity 
had  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  vUlagera,  he  had 
recovered  their  good-will  by  his  generosity.  With 
him  Brebeuf  made  his  abode,  anxiously  waiting, 
week  after  week,  the  arrival  of  his  companions. 
One  by  one,  they  appeared:  Daniel,  weary  and 
worn;  Davost,  half  dead  with  famine  and  fatigue; 
and  their  French  attendaiits,  each  with  his  tale 
of  hardship  and  indignity.  At  length,  all  were 
assembled  under  the  roof  of  the  hospitable  Indian, 
and  once  more  the  Huron  mission  was  begun. 
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RiES,  —  The  Dream  Feast,  —  The  Pkibsts  accused  os  Mag-ic. 
—  The  Dkouohi  and  the  Red  Cross. 

Where  should  the  T'athers  make  their  abode  ? 
Their  first  thought  had  been  to  estahlish  themselves 
at  a  place  called  by  the  French  Rochelle,  the 
largest  and  most  important  town  of  the  Huron 
confederacy;  but  Brebeuf  now  resolved  to  remain 
at  Ihonatiria.  Here  he  was  well  known ;  and  here, 
too,  he  flattered  himself,  seeds  of  the  Faith  had 
been  planted,  which,  with  good  nurtui-e,  would  in 
time  yield  fruit. 

By  the  ancient  Huron  custom,  when  a  man  or  a 
family  wanted  a  house,  the  whole  village  joined  in 
building  one.  In  the  present  case,  not  Ihonatiria 
only,  but  the  neighboiing  town  of  Wenrio  also, 
took  part  in  the  work,  —  though  not  without  the 
expectation  of  such  gifts  as  the  priests  had  to 
bestow.     Before  October,  the  task  was  finished. 
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The  house  was  constructed  after  the  Huron  model.' 
It  was  thirty-six  feet  long  and  about  twenty  feet 
wide,  framed  with  strong  sapling  poles  planted  in 
the  earth  to  form  the  sides,  with  the  ends  bent  into 
an  arch  for  the  roof,  —  the  whole  lashed  fii'mly 
together,  braced  with  cross-poles,  and  closclj'  cov- 
ered with  overlapping  sheets  of  bark.  Without, 
the  sti'ucture  was  strictly  Indian ;  hut'  within,  tlie 
priests,  with  the  aid  of  their  tools,  made  innova- 
tions which  were  the  astonishment  of  all  the  coun- 
try. They  divided  theu'  dwelling  by  transverse 
partitions  into  tlxree  apartments,  each  with  its 
wooden  door,  —  a  wondrous  novelty  in  the  eyes  of 
their  visitors.  The  fii^st  served  as  a.  hall,  an  ante- 
room, and  a  place  of  storage  for  com,  beans,  and 
dried  fish.  The  second — the  largest  of  the  thi'ee  — 
was  at  once  kitchen,  workshop,  dining-room,  draw- 
ing-room, school-room,  and  bed-chamber.  The 
thu'd  was  the  chapel.  Here  they  made  their  altar, 
and  here  were  then"  images,  pictures,  and  sacred 
vessels.  Their  iii-e  was  on  the  ground,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  second  apai-tment,  the  smoke  escaping  by 
a  hole  in  the  roof.  At  the  sides  were  placed  two 
wide  platforms,  after  the  Hm'On  fashion,  four  feet 
from  the  earthen  floor.  On  these  were  chests  in 
which  they  kept  their  clothing  and  vestments,  and 
beneath  them  they  slept,  reclining  on  sheets  of 
hark,  and  covered  with  skins  and  ^e  garments 
they  wore  by  day.  Rude  stools,  a  hand-mUl,  a 
lai'gc  Indian  mortar  of  wood  for  crushing  com, 
and  a  clock,  completed  the  fumitui'e  of  the  room. 

1  See  Introduction. 
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There  was  no  lack  of  visitors,  for  the  house 
of  the  black -robes  contained  marvels  ^  the  fame  of 
which  was  noised  abroad  to  the  uttermost  confines 
of  the  Huron  nation.  Chief  among  them  was  the 
clock.  The  guests  would  sit  in  expectant  silence 
by  the  hour,  squatted  on  the  ground,  waiting  to  heai' 
it  strike.  They  thought  it  was  alive,  and  asked 
what  it  ate.  As  the  last  sti'oke  sounded,  one  of  the 
Frenchmen  would  cry  "Stop!"  —  and,  to  the  ad- 
miration of  the  company,  the  obedient  clock  was 
silent.  The  mill  was  another  wonder,  and  they 
were  never  tked  of  turning  it.  Besides  these, 
there  was  a  prism  and  a  magnet;  also  a  magni- 
fying-glass,  wherein  a  flea  was  transformed  to  a 
frightful  monster,  and  a  multiplying  lens,  which 
showed  them  the  same  object  eleven  times  repeated. 
"  All  this,"  says  Brebeuf,  "  serves  to  gain  their 
affection,  and  make  them  more  docile  in  respect  to 
the  admirable  and  incomprehensible  mysteries  of 
our  Faith ;  for  the  opinion  they  have  of  our  genius 
and  capacity  makes  them  believe  whatever  we  tell 
them."® 

"  What  does  the  Captain  say  ?  "  was  the  frequent 
question  ;  for  by  this  title  of  honor  they  designated 
the  clock. 

1  "lis  ont  pens€  qu'elle  entendoit,  principalement  qiiiiiiil,  pour  rire, 
quelqu'vn  de  nos  Fian^ois  e'escrioii  au  derniec  coup  <3e  marleau,  c'est 
assez  sonn^,  et  que  tout  aassi  tost  elle  se  tnisoit.  lis  I'nppelleut  le  Citpi- 
t^ne  du  iour.  Quaud  elle  eonne,  ils  dieeut  qu'elte  parle,  et  demiindent, 
quand  ils  nous  viennent  veoir,  combien  3e  fojs  le  Capit^ne  a  deaia  parl^. 
Hb  nous  interrogent  de  son  manger.  lis  demeurent  les  heures  cntieres, 
et  qnelqueafoia  plusienra,  afin  de  la  pomioir  ouyr  parler."  —  Bre"beuf, 
Eelatim  des  Hurons,  1686,  88. 

«  Bceljeuf,  Efkifion  des  ffwons,  IS35,  33. 
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"  When  he  sti'ikes  twelve  times,  he  says,  '  Hang 
on  the  kettle';  and  when  he  strikes  four  times,  he 
says,  '  Get  up,  and  go  home.'  " 

Both  interpretations  were  well  remembered.  At 
noon,  visitors  were  never  wanting,  to  share  the 
Fathers'  sagamite ;  but  at  the  stroke  of  four,  all 
rose  and  departed,  leaving  the  missionaries  for  a 
time  in  peace.  Now  the  door  was  barred,  and, 
gathering  around  the  fire,  they  discussed  the  pros- 
pects of  the  mission,  compared  their  several  expe- 
riences, and  took  counsel  for  the  future.  But  the 
standing  topic  of  their  evening  talk  was  the  Ilui'on 
language.  Concerning  this  each  had  some  new 
discovery  to  relate,  some  new  suggestion  to  offer ; 
and  in  the  task  of  analyzing  its  constmction  and 
deducing  its  hidden  laws,  these  intelligent  and 
highly  cultivated  minds  found  a  congenial  employ- 
ment.^ 

But  while  zealously  laboring  to  perfect  their 
knowledge  of  the  language,  they  spared  no  pains 
to  turn  their  present  acquirements  to  account. 
Was  man,  woman,  or  child  sick  or  suffeiing,  they 
were  always  at  hand  with  assistance  and  rehef,  — 
adding,  as  they  saw  opportunity,  explanations  of 
Christian  docti'hie,  pictures  of  Heaven  and  Hell, 
and  exhortations  to  embrace  the  Faith.  Their 
friendly  offices  did  not  cease  here,  but  included 
matters  widely  different.  The  Hurons  lived  in 
constant  fear  of  the  Iroquois.  At  times  the  whole 
village  population  would  fly  to  the  woods  for  con- 
cealment, or  take  refuge  in.  one  of  the  neighboring 

'  Lalemant,  jEeirtibn  des  JSaivns,  1639,  17  (Cramoisy). 
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fortified  towns,  on  the  riunor  of  an  approacliing 
war-party.  The  Jesuits  promised,  them  the  aid  of 
the  four  Frenchmen  armed  with  arquehuses,  -who 
had  come  with  them  from  Three  RiTers,  They 
advised  the  Hui-ons  to  make  their  palisade  forts,  not, 
as  hitherto,  in  a  circular  foi-m,  but  rectangular, 
"fi'ith  small  flanking  towers  at  the  comers  for  the 
arquebuse-men.  The  Indians  at  once  saw  the 
value  of  the  advice,  and  soon  after  began  to  act 
on  it  in  the  case  of  their  great  town  of  Osaossane, 
or  Eochellc,-' 

At  every  opportunity,  the  missionaries  gathered 
together  the  childi'cn  of  the  village  at  their  house. 
On  these  occasions,  Brebeuf,  for  greater  solemnity, 
put  on  a  surplice,  and  the  close,  angulai'  cap  worn 
■by  Jesuits  in  theh  convents.  First  he  chanted  the 
Pater  Nosier,  translated  by  Father  Daniel  into 
Huron  rhymes,  —  the  chUdi'en  chanting  in  their 
turn.  Next  he  taught  them  the  sign  of  the  cross ; 
made  them  repeat  the  Ave,  the  Credo,  and  the 
Commandments ;  questioned  them  as  to  past  in- 
stmctioQS  ;  gave  them  briefly  a  few  new  ones  ;  and 
dismissed  them  with  a  present  of  two  or  three 
beads,  i-aisins,  or  prunes,  A  great  emulation  was 
kindled  among  this  small  fry  of  heathendom.  The 
priests,  with  amusement  and  delight,  saw  them 
gathered  ia  groups  about  the  village,  vying  with 
each  other  in  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  or  in 
repeating  the  rhymes  they  had  learned. 

At  times,  the  elders  of  the  people,  the  reposi- 
tories   of  its    ancient  ti'aditions,  were  induced  to 

1  Bribeuf,  Rdaiion  des  Burms,  1636,  86. 
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assemble  at  the  house  of  the  Jesuits,  who  explamed 
to  them  the  principal  points  of  their  doctrine,  and 
invited  them  to  a  discussion.  The  auditors  proved 
pliant  to  a  fault,  respondhig,  "  Good,"  or  "  That  is 
true,"  to  every  proposition ;  but,  when  urged  to 
adopt  the.  faith  which  so  readily  met  their  ap- 
proval, they  had  always  the  same  reply:  "It  is 
good  for  the  French ;  but  we  ai'e  another  people, 
with  different  customs."  On  one  occasion,  Brebeuf 
appeared  before  the  chieTs  and  elders  at  a  solemn 
national  council,  described  Heaven  and  Hell  with 
images  suited  to  their  comprehension,  asked  to 
which  they  preferred  to  go  after  death,  and  then, 
in  accordance  mth  the  invariable  Huron  custom  in 
affairs  of  importance,  presented  a  large  and  valuable 
belt  of  wampum,  as  an  invitation  to  take  the  path 
to  Paradise.' 

Notwithstanding  all  their  exhortations,  the  Jes- 
uits, for  the  present,  baptized  but  few.  Indeed, 
during  the  first  yeai"  or  more,  they  baptized  no 
adults  except  those  apparently  at  the  point  of 
death ;  for,  with  excellent  reason,  they  feared 
backsliding  and  recantation.  They  found  especial 
pleasure  in  the  baptism  of  dying  infants,  rescuing 
them  from  the  flames  of  perdition,  and  changing 
them,  to  borrow  Le  Jeune's  phrase,  "  from  little 
Indians  into  httle  angels."^ 

1  Br^benf,  Rdation  des  Haroiis,  1636,  81.  For  the  ase  of  wampum 
belts,  see  Tntrodactiou. 

S  "  Le  seiziesrae  dn  mesme  moJE,  deux  potita  Saurages  ftireiit  changez 
en  deux  petits  Angea." — Relation,  168S,  89  (Cramoiay). 

"O  roon  clier  frfere,  voua  ponrrois-je  expliqaer  quelle  consolation  ce 
in'etoi.t  quand  je  vojoia  un  pauuce  baptise  monrir  dens  heiirea,  une  demi 
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The  Fathers'  slumbers  were  brief  and  broken. 
Winter  was  the  season  of  Huron  festivity ;  and,  aa 
they  lay  stretched  on  their  hard  couch,  suffocating 
with  smoke  and  tormented  by  an  inevitable  multi- 
tude of  fleas,  the  thumping  of  the  drum  resounded 
all  night  long  from  a  neighbormg  house,  mingled 
with  the  sound  of  the  tortoise-shell  rattle,  the 
stamping  of  moccasined  feet,  and  the  cadence  of 
voices  keeping  time  with  the  dancers.  Again, 
some  ambitious  villager  would  give  a  feast,  and 
invite  all  the  warriors  of  the  neighboring  towns ; 
or  some  grand  wager  of  gambling,  with  its  attend- 
ant dramming,  singing,  and  outcries,  filled  the  night 
with  discord. 

But  these  were  light  annoyances,  compared  with 
the  insane  rites  to  cure  the  sick,  prescribed  by  the 
"  medicme-mcn,"  or  ordained  by  the  eccentric  in- 
spiration of  dreams.  In  one  case,  a  young  sor- 
cerer, by  alternate  gorging  and  fasting, —  both  in 
the  interest  of  his  profession, — joined  with  exces- 
sive exei-tion  in  singing  to  the  spii'its,  contracted 
a  disorder  of  the  brain,  which  caused  him,  in 
mid-winter,  to  run  naked  about  the  village,  howling 
like  a  wolf.  The  whole  population  bestiixed  itself 
to  effect  a  cure.  The  patient  had,  or  pretended  to 
have,  a  dream,  in  which  the  conditions  of  his  re- 


joviraee,  uae  ou  deux  Joumdea,  aprcs  son  baptesme,  particuli6renient 
quaad  c'etoit  un  pedt  enfimt  I "  —  LeUre  du  Peie  Gamier  a  son  Fiire,  MS. 
—  This  form  of  benevolence  is  beyond  heretic  appreciation. 

"  La  joye  qu'on  a  qoand  on  a  baptist  un  Sauvage  qnl  se  metirt  pen 
aprea,  &  qui  a'envole  droit  au  Ciel,  pour  devenir  nn  Ange,  certainement 
tfest  nn  joye  qui  snrpasse  tout  ce  qu'onse  peut  iniaginer."  —  Le  Joune, 
iietotion,  1635,  321  (Cramoiay). 
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covery  were  revealed  to  him.  These  were  equally 
ridiculous  and  difficult;  but  the  ciders  met  in  coun- 
cil, and  all  the  villagers  lent  their  aid,  till  every 
requisition  was  fulfilled,  and  the  incongruous  mass 
of  gifts  which  the  madman's  dream  had  demanded 
were  all  bestowed  upon  him.  This  cure  failing, 
a  "  medicine-feast "  was  tried;  then  several  dances 
in  succession.  As  the  patient  remained  as  crazy 
as  before,  preparations  were  begun  for  a  grand 
dance,  more  potent  than  all  the  rest.  Brebeuf 
says,  that,  except  the  masquerades  of  the  Carnival 
among  Christians,  he  never  saw  a  folly  equal  to  it. 
"Some,"  he  adds,  "had  sacks  over  their  heads, 
with  two  holes  for  the  eyes.  Some  were  as  naked 
as  your  hand,  with  horns  or  feathers  on  their  heads, 
then-  bodies  painted  white,  and  their  faces  black  as 
devils.  Others  were  daubed  with  red,  black,  and 
white.  In  short,  every  one  decked  himself  as 
extravagantly  as  he  could,  to  dance  in  this  ballet, 
and  contribute  something  towards  the  health  of  the 
sick  man."  ^  This  remedy  also  failing,  a  crowning 
eifoi-t  of  the  medical  art  was  essayed.  Brebeuf 
does  not  describe  it,  for  fear,  as  he  says,  of  being 
tedious ;  but,  for  the  time,  the  village  was  a  pande- 
monium.^ This,  with  other  ceremonies,  was  sup- 
posed to  be  ordered  by  a  certain  image  like  a 
doll,  which  a  sorcerer  placed  in  his  tobacco-pouch, 
whence  it  uttered  its  oracles,  at  the  same  time 

I  Bdoiion  des  ffurons,  1686,  116. 

*  "  Suffit  pour  le  present  de  dire  en  genetal,  que  iamsiB  lea  Bacchanlea 
Ibrcen^es  du  temps  pasad  tie  flrent  rien  de  plus  Dirteux  en  leurs  orgjes. 
r,  disent-ils,  par  dea  aorta  qu'ila  s'entreiettent,  dont  la 
~  is  d'Ours,  de  deiila  de  Loup,  d'ergote  d'Aigles,  de 
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moving;  as  if  alive.  "  Truly,"  writes  Brebeuf,  "  here 
is  nonsense  enough :  but  I  greatly  feai-  there  is 
something  more  dark  and  mysterious  in  it," 

But  all  these  ceremonies  were  outdone  by  the 
grand  festival  of  the  Ononhara,  or  Dream  Feast, 
—  esteemed  the  most  powerful  remedy  in  cases  of 
sickness,  or  when  a  village  was  infested  with  evil 
spirits.  The  time  and  manner  of  holding  it  were 
determined  at  a  solemn  council.  This  scene  of 
madness  began  at  night.  Men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, all  pretending  to  have  lost  their  senses, 
rushed  shrieking  and  howling  from  house  to  house, 
upsetting  evei7thmg  in  their  way,  throwing  tire- 
brands,  beating  those  they  met  or  drenching  them 
with  water,  and  availing  themselves  of  this  time 
of  license  to  take  a  safe  revenge  on  any  who  had 
ever  oifended  them.  This  scene  of  frenzy  continued 
till  daybreak.  No  corner  of  the  village  was  secure 
from  the  maniac  crew.  In  the  morning  there 
was  a  change.  They  ran  from  house  to  house, 
accosting  the  inmates  by  name,  and  demanding  of 
each  the  satisfaction  of  some  secret  want,  revealed 
to  the  pretended  madman  in  a  dream,  but  of  the 
nature  of  which  he  gave  no  hint  whatever.  The 
person  addi'essed  thereupon  threw  to  him  at  ran- 
dom any  article  at  hand,  as  a  hatchet,  a  kettle,  or  a 
pipe ;  and  the  applicant  continued  his  rounds  till 
the  desired  gift  was  hit  upon,  when  he  gave  an 

eert^nes  pierrea  et  de  nerfs  de  Chien ;  c'eet  fi  rendre  dii  sang  par  la 
bouehe  et  par  les  narines,  on  plustost  d'vne  poudre  rouge  qu'ils  prennent 
Eubtilemcnt,  eslans  tomboz  sous  ]e  sort,  et  IilossGz;  et  dix  mille  autres 
Bottises  que  ie  laisse  volonljers."  —  Brebeuf,  Belatiwi  dcs  Miirons,  I(S3S, 
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outcry  of  delight,  echoed  by  gratulatory  cries  from 
all  present.  If,  after  all  his  efforts,  he  failed  in 
obtaining  the  object  of  his  dream,  he  fell  into  a 
deep  dejection,  convinced  that  some  disaster  was 
in  store  for  him.^ 

The  approach  of  summer  brought  with  it  a 
compai'ative  peace.  Many  of  the  villagers  dis- 
persed, —  some  to  their  fishing,  some  to  expe- 
ditions of  trade,  and  some  to  distant  lodges  by 
then-  detached  corn-fields.  The  priests  availed 
themselves  of  the  respite  to  engage  in  those  exer- 
cises of  private  devotion  which  the  rule  of  St. 
Ignatius  enjoins.  About  midsummer,  however, 
their  quiet  was  suddenly  broken.  The  crops  were 
withering  under  a  severe  drought,  a  calamity  which 
the  sandy  nature  of  the  soil  made  doubly  serious. 
The  sorcerers  put  forttt  their  utmost  power,  and, 
from  the  tops  of  the  houses,  yeUed  incessant  in- 
vocations to  the  spirits.  All  was  in  vain ;  the 
pitiless  sky  was  cloudless.  There  was  thimder  in 
the  east  and  thunder  in  the  west ;  but  over  Ihon- 
atiria  all  was  serene.  A  renowned  "  rain-maker," 
seeing  his  reputation  tottering  under  his  repeated 
failures,  bethought  him  of  accusing  the  Jesuits, 
and  gave  out  that  the  red  color  of  the  cross  which 
stood  before  their  house  scared  the  bird  of  thunder, 

'  Brebeuf  s  account  of  the  Dream  Feast  ie  brief.  Tlie  above  partic- 
ulnra  are  drawn  ohieflj'  from  Cliarievoix,  Joarnat  Histarique,  356,  and 
Sagard,  Vogage  dii  Pays  des  Hmom,  280.  See  also  Lafltau,  and  other 
early  mritera.  This  ceremony  was  not  confined  to  the  Hurons,  but  pre- 
vailed also  among  the  Iroquois,  and  doubtless  other  kindred  tribes.  The 
Jesuit  Dablon  saw  it  in  perfeoUon  at  Onondaga,  It  usually  took  place  in 
February,  occupying  about  three  days,  and  was  often  attended  with  great 
indecencies.    The  word  onunhara  means  taming  of  the  brain. 
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and  caused  him  to  fly  another  way/  On  this  a 
clamor  arose.  The  popular  ire  turned  against  the 
priests,  and  the  obnoxious  cross  was  condemned  to 
be  hewn  down.  Aghast  at  the  threatened  sac- 
rilege, they  attempted  to  reason  away  the  storm, 
assuring  the  crowd  that  the  lightning  was  not  a 
bird,  but  certain  hot  and  fiery  exhEilations,  which, 
being  imprisoned,  darted  this  way  and  that,  trying 
to  escape.  As  this  philosophy  failed  to  convince 
the  hearers,  the  missionaries  changed  their  line  of 
defence. 

"  You  say  that  the  red  color  of  the  cross 
frightens  the  bu-d  of  thunder.  Then  paint  the 
cross  white,  and  see  if  the  thunder  will  come." 

This  was  accordingly  done ;  but  the  clouds  still 
kept  aloof.  The  Jesuits  followed  up  their  advan- 
tage, 

"  Your  spirits  cannot  help  you,  and  your  sor- 
cerers have  deceived  you  with  lies.  Now  ask  the 
aid  of  Him  who  made  the  world,  and  perhaps 
He  will  listen  to  your  prayers."     And  they  added, 

1  The  following  is  ttie  account  of  the  nature  of  thunder,  ^veu  to  Br4- 
teuf  on  a  former  occasion  by  another  soicerer. 

"It  ie  a  roan  in  tiie  form  of  a  turkey-cock.  The  sty  is  liis  palace,  and 
he  remains  in  it  when  the  air  is  clear.  When  the  clouds  begin  to  grum- 
ble, he  descends  to  the  eartli  to  gather  up  snakes,  and  other  objects  whicli 
the  Indians  call  aides.  The  lightning  flashes  wheneyer  he  opens  or  closes 
his  wings.  If  the  storm  is  more  violent  than  usual,  it  is  because  his 
yomig  are  with  him,  and  aiding  in  the  noise  as  well  as  they  can."  —  JWo- 
(i'on  des  Hurona,  1688, 114, 

The  word  oki  is  here  used  to  flenote  any  olgect  endued  with  super- 
natural power.  A  belief  similar  to  the  above  ejtists  to  tliis  day  among 
the  Daootahs.  Soroe  of  the  Hurons  and  Iro([uois,  however,  held  that  the 
thunder  was  a  giant  in  human  form.  According  to  one  story,  he  vomited 
from  time  to  time  a  numbev  of  snakes,  wliich,  tailing  to  the  earth,  caused 
the  appearance  of  lightning, 
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that,  if  the  Indians  would  renounce  theii'  sins  and 
obey  the  true  God,  they  would  make  a  procession 
daily  to  implore  Hia  favor  towards  them. 

There  was  no  want  of  promises.  The  proces- 
sions were  begun,  as  were  also  nine  masses  to  St. 
Joseph ;  and,  as  heavy  rains  occurred  soon  after, 
the  Indians  conceived  a  high  idea  of  the  efficacy 
of  the  French  "medicine."' 

In  spite  of  the  hostility  of  the  sorcerers,  and  the 
ti-ansient  commotion  raised  by  the  red  cross,  the 
Jesuits  had  gained  the  confidence  and  good-will  of 
the  Huron  population.  Their  patience,  their  kind- 
ness, their  intrepidity,  their  manifest  disinterest- 
edness, the  blamelessness  of  their  lives,  and  the 
tact  which,  in  the  utmost  fervors  of  their  zeal, 
never  failed  them,  had  won  the  hearts  of  these 
wayward  savages ;  and  chiefs  of  distant  villages 
came  to  urge  that  they  would  make  their  abode 
with  them.®  As  yet,  the  results  of  the  mission 
had  been  faint  and  few ;  but  the  pinesta  toiled  on 
courageously,  high  in  hope  that  an  abundant  har- 
vest of  souls  would  one  day  reward  thek  labors. 

I  "Hou3  deuons  anssi  benncoup  au  glorieux  sainct  loseph,  espoux  de 
Noalre  Dame,  et  proteoteur  des  Hurons,  dont  nous  auona  louchS  sa 
doigt  I'assistatice  plueieurs  foie.  Ce  fut  tub  chose  remarqaabte,  que  le 
iour  de  sit  feste  et  duraut  I'Oclaue,  les  commoditez  nous  venoienl  de 
tonlea  parts."  —  BrSbeuf,  Edition  des  JBtirons,  1685,  41. 

The  above  extract  is  given  as  one  out  of  many  illuetrationa  of  the 
confidence  with  which  the  priests  rested  on  the  aetual  and  direct  aid  of 
their  celeatifll  guardians.  To  St.  Joseph,  in  particular,  they  find  no 
words  for  their  gratitude. 

"  Br6benf  preserves  a  speech  made  to  him  by  one  of  these  chiefs,  aa 
a  spedraen  of  Huron  eloquence.  —  Eelttliva  des  Hurans,  1636,  I'IS. 
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THE   FEAST   OF   THE   DEAD. 


HuEON  Graves. —  PnaviBATioN  fok  the  CERBMONr. —  Disinter- 
ment.—  The  Mooksinq.  —  The  Pcneral  Maboh.  —  The  Great 
Sepulchre.  ^F OS ERAL  Games.  —  EKO*.HPHBNt  os  ihe  Mourn- 
ers.—  GiETS.— Harangues.  —  Frknzv  ob  the  Crowd.  —  Tna 
Closing-  Soeke.  —  Another  Rite.  — The  Cavtive  Iuoquois. — 
Thk  Saceii?ice. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  those  great  deposi- 
tories of  human  bones  found  at  the  present  day  in 
the  ancient  country  of  the  Hurons.^  They  have 
been  a  theme  of  abundant  speculation ; "  yet  their 
origin  is  a  subject,  not  of  conjecture,  but  of  his- 
toric certainty.  The  peculiar  rites  to  -which  they 
owe  their  existence  were  first  described  at  length 
by  Brebeuf,  who,  in  the  summer  of  the  year-  1636, 
saw  them  at  the  town  of  Ossossane. 

The  Jesuits  had  long  been  familiar  with  the 
ordinary  rites  of  sepulture  among  the  Hurons  :  the 
corpse  placed  in  a  crouching  posture  in  the  midst 
of  the  circle  of  friends  and  relatives ;    the  long, 

1  See  Infradiiction. 

2  Among  those  who  hare  wondered  anti  speculated  over  these  re- 
mains ia  Mr.  SchoolcTaft.  A  slight  acfimuntaiice  with  the  early  writers 
would  liave  salved  his  doubts. 

[71] 
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measured  wail  of  the  mourners ;  the  speeches  in 
praise  of  the  dead,  and  consolation  to  the  living; 
the  funeral  feast ;  the  gifts  at  the  place  of  burial ; 
the  funeral  games,  where  the  young  men  of  the 
village  contended  for  prizes ;  and  the  long  period 
of  mourning  to  those  nest  of  kin.  The  body  was 
usually  laid  on  a  scaffold,  or,  more  rarely,  in  the 
earth.  This,  however,  waa  not  its  final  resting- 
place.  At  intervals  'of  ten  or  twelve  yeai's,  each 
of  the  four  nations  which  composed  the  Huron 
Confederacy  gathered  together  its  dead,  and  con- 
veyed them  all  to  a  common  place  of  sepulture. 
Here  was  celebrated  the  great  "  Peast  of  the 
Dead,"  —  in  the  eyes  of  the  Ilurons,  their  most 
solemn  and  important  ceremonial. 

In  the  spring  of  1636,  the  chiefs  and  elders  of 
the  Nation  of  the  Bear  —  the  principal  nation 
of  the  Confederacy,  and  that  to  which  Ihonatiria 
belonged  —  assembled  in  a  general  council,  to  pre- 
pare for  the  great  solemnity.  There  was  an 
unwonted  spirit  of  dissension.  Some  causes  of 
jealousy  had  arisen,  and  three  or  four  of  the  Bear 
villages  announced  their  intention  of  holding  their 
Feast  of  the  Dead  apai't  from  the  rest.  As  such 
a  procedure  was  thought  abhorrent  to  every  sense 
of  propriety  and  duty,  the  amiouneoment  excited 
an  intense  feeling ;  yet  Br6beuf,  who  was  present, 
describes  the  debate  which  ensued  as  perfectly 
calm,  and  whoRy  free  from  personal  abuse  or  re- 
crimination. The  secession,  however,  took  place, 
and  each  pai'ty  withdrew  to  its  villages  to  gather 
and  prepare  its  dead. 
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The  corpses  were  lowered  from  their  scaffolds, 
and  lifted  from  their  graves.  Their  coverings  were 
removed  by  certain  functionaries  appointed  for  the 
office,  and  the  hideous  relics  arranged  in  a  row, 
surrounded  by  the  weeping,  shrieking,  howling 
concourse.  The  spectacle  was  frightful.  Here 
were  all  the  village  dead  of  the  last  twelve  years. 
The  priests,  connoisseurs  in  such  matters,  regarded 
it  aa  a  display  of  mortality  so  edifying,  that  they 
hastened  to  summon  tlieir  French  attendants  to 
contemplate  and  profit  by  it.  Each  family  re- 
claimed its  own,  and  immediately  addressed  itself  to 
removing  what  remained  of  flesh  from  the  bones. 
These,  after  being  tenderly  caressed,  with  tears  and 
lamentations,  were  wrapped  in  skins  and  adorned 
with  pendent  robes  of  fur.  In  the  belief  of  the 
mourners,  they  were  sentient  and  conscious.  A  . 
soul  was  thought  still  to  reside  in  them ;  ^  and 
to  this  notion,  very  general  among  Indians,  is  in 
no  small  degree  due  that  extravagant  attachment 
to  the  remains  of  their  dead,  which  may  be  said  to 
mark  the  race. 

These  relics  of  mortality,  together  with  the  re- 
cent corpses,  —  which  were  allowed  to  remain  en- 
tire, but  which  were  also  wi'apped  caa-efully  in  furs, 
—  were  now  carried  to  one  of  the  largest  houses, 
and  hung  to  the  numerous  cross-poles,  ■which,  like 
rafters,  supported  the  roof.  Here  the  concourse 
of  mom-ners  seated  themselves  at  a  funeral  feast ; 

1-  In  the  general  belief,  the  Eoul  took  flight  after  the  great  ceremony 
was  ended.  Many  thought  that  there  were  two  souls,  one  remaining  with 
the  hones,  while  the  other  weat  to  the  land  of  epirila. 
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and,  as  tlae  squaws  of  the  household  distributed  the 
food,  a  chief  harangued  the  assembly,  lamenting 
the  loss  of  the  deceased,  and  extolling  their  virtues. 
This  solemnity  over,  the  mom-ners  began  their 
march  for  Ossossane,  the  scene  of  the  final  rite. 
The  bodies  remaining  entire  were  bome  on  a  kind 
of  litter,  while  the  bundles  of  bones  were  slung  at 
the  shoulders  of  the  relatives,  like  fag'ots.  Thus 
the  procession  slowly  defiled  along  the  forest  path- 
ways, with  which  the  countiy  of  the  Hurons  was 
everywhere  intersected ;  and  as  they  passed  be- 
neath the  dull  shadow  of  the  pmes,  they  uttered  at 
intervals,  in  unison,  a  dreary,  wailing  cry,  designed 
to  imitate  the  voices  of  disembodied  souls  winging 
their  way  to  the  land  of  spirits,  and  believed  to  have 
an  effect  peculiarly  soothmg  to  the  conscious  relics 
which  each  man  bore.  When,  at  nigbt,  they  stopped 
to  rest  at  some  village  on  the  way,  the  inhabitants 
came  forth  to  welcome  them  vrith  a  grave  and 
mournful  hospitality. 

From  every  town  of  the  Nation  of  the  Bear,  — 
except. the  rebellious  few  that  had  seceded,  —  pro- 
cessions like  this  were  converging  towards  Ossos- 
sane. This  chief  town  of  the  Hm-ons  stood  on 
the  eastern  margin  of  Nottawassaga  Bay,  encom- 
passed with  a  gloomy  wilderness  of  fir  and  pine. 
Thither,  on  the  urgent  invitation  of  the  chiefs,  the 
Jesuits  repaired.  The  capacious  bark  houses  were 
filled  to  overflowing,  and  the  sm-rounding  woods 
gleamed  with  camp-fires :  for  the  processions  of 
mourners  were  fast  ai'riving,  and  the  throng  was 
swelled  by  invited  guests  of  other  tribes.     Funeral 
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s  were  in  progress,  the  young  men  and  women 
practising  arctery  and  other  exercises,  for  piizes 
offered  by  the  mourners  in  the  name  of  their  dead 
relatives.^  Some  of  the  chiefs  conducted  Brebcuf 
and  his  companions  to  the  place  prepared  for  the 
ceremony.  It  was  a  cleai'ed  area  in  the  forest, 
many  acres  in  extent.  In  the  midst  was  a  pit, 
about  ten  feet  deep  and  thirty  feet  wide.  Ai'oimd 
it  was  reared  a  high  and  strong  scaifolding;  and 
on  this  were  planted  numerous  upright  poles,  with 
cross-poles  extended  between,  for  hanging  the  fu- 
neral gifts  and  the  remains  of  the  dead. 

Meanwhile  there  was  a  long  delay.  The  Jesuits 
were  lodged  in  a  house  where  more  than  a  hundred 
of  these  bundles  of  mortality  were  hanging  from  the 
rafters.  Some  were  mere  shapeless  rolls ;  othera 
were  made  up  into  clumsy  effigies,  adoiiied  with 
feathers,  beads,  and  belts  of  dyed  porcupine-quUb. 
Amidst  this  throng  of  the  living  and  the  dead,  the 
priests  spent  a  night  which  the  imagination  and 
the  senses  conapk'ed  to  render  almost  insupport- 
able. 

At  length  the  officiating  chiefs  gave  the  word  to 
prepare  for  tire  ceremony.  The  reEcs  were  taken 
down,  opened  for  the  last  time,  and  the  bones  ca- 
ressed and  fondled  by  the  women  amid  paroxysms 
of  lamentation.^      Then  all  the  processions  were 

1  Funeral  games  were  not  conflnefl  to  the  Hurons  an^  Iroquois  r  Per. 
rot  mentions  having  seen  them  among  the  Ottawas.  An  illustrated 
description  of  them  will  be  found  in  Lafitau. 

2  "  I'admiray  la  tendresBe  d'vne  femme  enuers  son  pere  et  ses  enftns ; 
elle  est  flile  d'vn  Capitaine,  qui  est  roort  fort  &ge,  et  a  este'  autrefois  fort 
considerable  dans  le  Pais;  eUe  luy  peignoit  sa  eheuelure,  elle  manioit 
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formed  anew,  and,  each,  beaiiiig  its  dead,  moved 
towai'ds  the  area  prepai'ed  for  the  last  solemn  rites. 
As  they  reached  the  ground,  they  defiled  in  order, 
each  to  a  spot  assigned  to  it,  on  the  outer  limits  of 
the  clearing.  Here  the  bearers  of  the  dead  laid 
their  bundles  on  the  ground,  while  those  who  car- 
ried the  funeral  gifts  outspread  and  displayed  them 
for  the  admii'ation  of  the  beholders.  Their  number 
was  immense,  and  their  value  relatively  very  great. 
Among  them  were  many  robes  of  beaver  and  other 
rich  furs,  collected  and  preseiTcd  for  years,  with  a 
view  to  this  festival.  Fires  were  now  ligbted,  ket- 
tles slung,  and,  around  the  entire  circle  of  the 
clearing,  the  scene  was  Kke  a  fair  or  caravansary. 
This  continued  till  three  o'clock  in  the  aftei'nooa, 
when  the  gifts  wei'e  repacked,  and  the  bones  shoul- 
dered afresh.  Suddenly,  at  a  signal  from  the  chiefs, 
the  crowd  ran  forward  from  every  side  towards  the 
scaffold,  like  soldiers  to  the  assault  of  a  town,  scaled 
it  by  rude  ladders  with,  which,  it  was  furnished, 
and  hung  their  relics  and  their  gifts  to  the  forest 
of  poles  which  surmounted  it.  Then  the  ladders 
were  removed;  and  a  number  of  chiefs,  standing 
on  the  scaffold,  harangued  tbe  crowd  below,  praising 
the  dead,  and  extolling  the  gifts,  which  the  rela- 
tives of  the  departed  now  bestowed,  in  their  names, 
upon  thek  surviving  friends. 

Bes  09  les  vns  apres  lea  autres,  aueo  ]a  mesme  affection  que  si  elie  luy  enst 
Youlu  rendre  la,  vie ;  elle  iuy  rait,  aapres  de  lay  eon  AtsatoneSiu,  c'est 
&  dire  eoii  pacijuet  de  buchettes  de  Conseil,  qui  sont  toue  les  liuces  et 
papiers  du  Pais.  Pour  sea  petits  en&ns,  elle  lenr  mit  des  brasselets  de 
Pourcelaine  et  de  rassade  auK  bras,  et  baigna  leurs  os  de  ses  larnies ;  on 
ne  I'en  pouuoit  qunsi  separer,  mais  on  pressoit,  et  ii  fallut  incontinent 
partir."  — JJrfeuf,  Rekaion  des  Huroiis,  1636,  134. 
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During  these  harangues,  other  functionaries  were 
lioing  the  grave  thi-oughout  with  rich  robes  of 
heaver-skin.  Three  large  copper  kettles  were  next 
placed  in  the  middle,^  and  then  ensued  a  scene  of 
hideous  confusion.  The  bodies  which  had  been 
left  entire  were  brought  to  the  edge  of  the  grave, 
flung  in,  and  aiTanged  in  order  at  the  bottom  by 
ten  or  twelve  Indians  stationed  there  for  the  pur- 
pose, amid  the  wildest  excitement  and  the  uproar 
of  many  hundi'ed  mingled  voices.^  When  this  part 
of  the  work  was  done,  night  was  fast  closing  in. 
The  concourse  bivouacked  around  the  clearing,  and 
lighted  their  camp-fires  under  the  brows  of  the  for- 
est which  hedged  in  the  scene  of  the  d^mal  solem- 
nity. Brebeuf  and  his  companions  withdi-ew  to 
the  village^  where,  an  hour  before  dawn,  they  were 
roused  by  a  clamor  which  might  have  wakened  the 
dead.  One  of  the  bundles  of  bones,  tied  to  a  pole 
on  the  scaffold,  had  chanced  to  fall  into  the  grave. 
This  accident  had  precipitated  the  closing  act,  and 
perhaps  increased  its  frenzy.  Guided  by  the  un- 
earthly din,  and  the  broad  glare  of  flames  fed  with 
heaps  of  fat  pine  logs,  the  pi-iests  soon  reached  the 
spot,  and  saw  what  seemed,  in  their  eyes,  an  image 
of  Hell.      All  around  blazed  countless  fires,  and 

'  In  some  of  these  graves,,  recently  discovered,  five  or  six  large 
copper  ketties  have  been  found,  in  a  positiott  corresponding  with  Ihe 
flccoimt  of  Brebeuf.  In  one,  tliere  were  no  less  tlian  twenty-six  liet- 
tles. 

2  "Jamais  rien  ne  m'a  mieui;  figure  la  confusion  qui  est  parmy  les 
daninez.    Vous  eussiez  veu  dechavger  de  tons  coslez  des  corps  k  demy 

ftises  de  personnes  qui  parloient  et  ne  s'enKndoienli  pas." — Brebeuf, 
Eelatim  dfi  Hurons,  1636, 135, 
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the  air  resounded  with  discordant  outcries.'  The 
naked  multitude,  on,  under,  and  around  the  scaffold, 
were  flinging  the  remains  of  then-  dead,  discharged 
from  their  envelopments  of  akins,  pell-mell  into 
the  pit,  where  Brebcuf  discerned  men  who,  as  the 
ghastly  shower  fell  around  them,  arranged  the  bones 
in  their  places  with  long  poles.  All  was  soon  over  ; 
earth,  logs,  and  stones  were  cast  upon  the  grave, 
and  the  clamor  subsided  into  a  funereal  chant,  —  so 
dreai7  and  lugubrious,  that  it  seemed  to  the  Jesuits 
the  waQ  of  despau'ing  souls  from  the  abyss  of  per- 
dition.^ 

Such  was  the  origin  of  one  of  those  strange  sep- 
ulchres which  are  the  wonder  and  perplexity  of 
the  modern  settler  in  the  abandoned  forests  of  the 
Hurons. 

I  "Approchans,  nons  visines  tout  k  fait  une  image  de  I'Enler;  cette 
graude  place  estoit  loute  remplie  de  fevix  &  de  flammes,  &■  I'air  letenlis- 
Boit  de  toutea  parta  dea  voix  confuses  de  ees  Barbares,"  etc. — BrSbeuf, 
B^aiiou  des  Harms,  1686,  209  (Cramoisy). 

^  "  8e  niirent  k  chanter,  mais  d'un  ton  si  lamentable  &  si  lugubre, 
''1  t  't  ri  orrihle  Irlsteese  &  I'abyeme  du  deseepoir  dans 

es  amais  ces  ames  mnlheaceuses," — Ibid.,  210. 

p  of  tlieae  rites,  see  Charlevoix,  Bressani,  Du 

C  an        p«   al      L  fltau,  in  whose  work  tliey  are  illustrated  with 

gr  m  or  another,  they  were  widely  preTBlent,    Bar- 

Iram  he  Flijridian  tribes.    Traces  of  a  similar  prac- 

ti  ee      bse  recent  times  among  tlie  Dacotahs.    Kemaina 

p  Bue  p       re        ilently  of  kindred  origin,  have  been  found  iu 

Tennessee,  Misaouri,  Kentucky,  and  Ohio.  Many  have  been  discovered 
in  several  parts  of  New  York,  espeoially  near  the  River  Niagara.  ( See 
S€[uier,  Abariginai  Moitmaents  of  New  York.)  This  was  the  eaatem  extrem- 
is of  the  ancient  territory  of  the  Neuters.  One  of  these  deposits  is  said 
to  have  contained  the  bones  of  several  thousand  indiriduala.  Tliere  is 
a  large  mound  on  Tonawanda  Island,  said  by  the  modem  Senecas  to  he  a 
Heuter  barial-placfl.  (See  Marshall,  Bistorlad  Skriclies  of  tlie  Niagara 
FrotUier,  8.)  Iu  Canaila  West,  they  are  found  throughout  the  region 
once  occupied  by  the  Neuters,  and  are  frequent  in  the  Huron  district 
Dr.  Taohe  writes  to  me,  —  "I  have  inapecled  sixteen  boae-pils,"  (in 
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The  priests  were  soon  to  witness  another  and  a 
more  terrible  rite,  yet  one  in  which  they  found 
a  consolation,  since  it  signalized  the  saving  of  a 
soul,  —  the  snatching  from  perdition  of  one  of  that 
di-eaded  race,  into  whose  very  midst  they  hoped, 
with  devoted  daring,  to  bear  hereafter  the  cross  of 
salvation.  A  band  of  Huron  warriors  had  sur- 
prised a  small  party  of  Jroquois,  killed  several,  and 
captured  the  rest.  One  of  the  prisoners  was  led  in 
triumph  to  a  village  where  the  priests  then  were. 
He  had  suffered  greatly ;  his  hands,  especially, 
were  frightfully  lacerated.  Now,  however,  he  was 
received  with  every  mark  of  kindness.  "  Take 
courage,"  said  a  chief,  addressing  him;  "you  are 

the  Huron  ooimtry,)  "tliB  situation  of  which  is  indieated  on  the  little 
pencil  map  I  send  you.  They  contain  from  six  hundred  to  twelve  hun- 
dred skeletons  each,  of  hotli  sexes  and  ail  nges,  all  mixed  together  par- 
posdy.  With  one  eseeption,  theao  pita  dlso  oontaivi  pipes  of  stone  or  clay, 
small  earthen  pots,  sliclls,  and  wampum  wrought  of  these  shells,  copper 
ornaments,  beads  of  glass,  and  other  trinkets.  Some  pits  confined  arti- 
cles of  copper  oi  aboriginal  Mexican  fabric." 

This  remarkable  fact,  together  with  the  frec[ucnt  occurrence  in  these 
grftves  of  large  eonch-ahella,  of  which  wampum  was  made,  and  which 
could  liave  been  procured  only  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  some  part  of 
the  flouthem  coast  of  the  United  States,  proves  the  extent  of  the  relations 
of  traffic  by  which  certain  arlicles  were  passed  from  tribe  to  iribe  over  a 
vast  region.  The  transmission  of  pipes  from  the  famous  Red  Pipe-Stone 
Qoarry  of  tlie  St.  Peter's  to  tribes  more  than  a  thousand  miles  distant  is 
an  analogous  modem  instance,  though  much  less  remarkable. 

The  Tach6  Museum,  at  the  Laval  Univereity  of  Quebec,  contains  a 
large  collection  of  remains  from  these  graves.  In  one  instance,  the  hu- 
man bones  are  of  a  size  that  may  be  called  gigantic. 

In  nearly  every  case,  the  Huron  graves  contain  articles  of  use  or 
ornament  of  Europeim  workmanship.  From  this  it  may  be  inferred,  that 
the  nation  itself,  or  its  practice  of  inhumation,  does  not  date  back  to  a 
period  long  before  the  arrival  of  the  Prench. 

The  Northern  Algonquins  had  also  a  solemn  Teast  of  the  Dead;  but 
it  was  widely  different  from  that  of  the  Hurons.  —  See  the  very  curious 
account  of  it  by  Laleraanl^  Relation  dea  Hurons,  IWi,  9i,  95. 
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among  friends."  The  best  food  was  prepared  for 
him,  and  his  captors  Tied  with  eacli  other  in  offices 
of  good-will/  He  had  heen  given,  according  to 
Indian  custom,  to  a  warrior  who  had  lost  a  near 
relative  in  battle,  and  the  captive  was  supposed  to 
be  adopted  in  place  of  the  slain.  His  actual  doom 
was,  however,  not  for  a  moment  in  doubt.  The 
Huron  received  him  affectionately,  and,  having 
seated  him  in  his  lodge,  addressed  liim  in  a  tone 
of  extreme  kindness.  "  My  nephew,  when  I  heard 
that  you  were  coming,  I  was  very  glad,  thinkbig 
that  you  would  remain  with  me  to  take  the  place 
of  him  I  have  lost.  But  now  that  I  see  your  con- 
dition, and  your  hands  crushed  and  torn  so  that 
you  will  never  use  them,  I  change  my  mind. 
Therefore  take  courage,  and  prepare  to  die  to- 
night like  a  brave  man." 

The  prisoner  coolly  asked  what  shonld  be  the 
manner  of  his  death. 

"  By  fire,"  was  the  reply. 

"  It  is  well,"  returned  the  Iroquois. 

Meanwhile,  the  sister  of  the  slain  Huron,  in 
whose  place  the  prisoner  was  to  have  been  adopted, 
brought  him  a  dish  of  food,  and,  her  eyes  flowing 
with  tears,  placed  it  before  him  with  an  air  of 
the  utmost  tenderness  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
warrior  brought  him  a  pipe,  wiped  the  sweat  from 
his  brow,  and  fanned  him  with  a  fan  of  feathers. 

About  noon  he  gave  his  farewell  feast,  after  the 

'  This  pretended  kindness  in  the  Irealmeal  of  a  prisoner  destined  to 
the  torture  was  not  esceptional.  Tlie  Hurona  sometiraes  even  supplied 
tUelr  intended  rictim  with  a  temporary  wife. 
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custom  of  those  who  knew  themselves  to  be  at 
the  point  of  death.  All  were  welcome  to  this 
strange  hanquet;  and  when  the  company  were 
gathered,  the  host  addressed  them  in  a  loud,  fu-m 
voice :  '"  My  hi'others,  I  am  about  to  die.  Do  your 
worst  to  me.  I  do  not  fear  torture  or  death." 
Some  of  those  present  seemed  to  have  visitings  of 
real  compassion ;  and  a  woman  asked  the  priests 
if  it  would  be  wrong  to  kill  him,  and  thus  save 
him  from  the  fire, 

The  Jesuits  had  from  the  first  lost  no  opportunity 
of  accosting  him ;  while  he,  grateful  for  a  genuine 
kindness  amid  the  cruel  hypocrisy  that  surrounded 
him,  gave  them  an  attentive  ear-,  till  at  length, 
satisfied  with  his  answers,  they  baptized  him.  His 
eternal  bliss  secure,  all  else  was  as  nothing ;  and 
they  awaited  the  issue  with  some  degree  of  com- 
posure. 

A  crowd  had  gathered  fi'om  all  the  suiTound- 
ing  towns,  and  after  nightfall  the  presiding  chief 
hai'angued  them,  exhorting  them  to  act  their  parte 
well  in  the  approaching  sacrifice,  since  they  would 
he  looked  upon  by  the  Sun  and  the  God  of  War.' 
It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  scene  that  en- 
sued. It  took  place  in  the  lodge  of  the  great  war- 
chief,  Atsan.  Eleven  fu'es  blazed  on  the  ground, 
along  the  middle  of  this  capacious  dwelling.  The 
platforms  on  each  side  were  closely  packed  mth 
spectators;    and,  betwixt  these  and-  the  fh-es,  the 

I  Aresboui  (see  Introduction).  He  was  often  regarded  aa  identical 
with  the  Sun.  Tlie  semi-sacrificial  character  of  the  torture  in  this  case 
is  also  shown  hy  the  ii^unction,  "  que  pour  ceste  nuict  on  n'allaat  point 
folaetrer  dans  les  bois."  —  Le  Merwer,  Relation  dea  Hwona,  1637,  114- 
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younger  warriors  stood  in  lines,  each  bearing 
lighted  pine-knots  or  rolls  of  bii-ch-bark.  The 
heat,  the  emoke,  the  glare  of  flames,  the  wild  yells, 
contorted  visages,  and  furious  gestures  of  these 
human  devils,  as  their  victim,  goaded  by  their 
torches,  bounded  through  the  fires  again  and  again, 
from  end  to  end  of  the  house,  transfixed  the  priests 
with  horror.  But  when,  as  day  dawned,  the  last 
spark  of  life  had  fled,  they  consoled  themselves 
with  the  faith  that  the  tortured  wretch  had  found 
his  rest  at  last  in  Paradise,' 

'  Le  Merciei'b  hng  infl  minute  account  of  the  torture  of  this  prisoner 
is  too  rei  olting  to  be  dwelt  upon  One  of  the  most  atrocious  features  of 
the  Bi,ene  wob  the  alternation  of  riillory  and  ironical  compliment  which 
attended  it  throughout  is  well  as  the  pains  taken  t)  prfscrie  life  and 
consciiusness  m  the  yiLtim  as  long  as  poss  hie  Portuns  of  Inb  flesh 
were  aiterwards  detouced 
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THK   HUROS    AND   THE    JESUIT. 

EHTniiaiASM  FOE  TUB  Mission.  —  Sickkbss  of  tub  Pj 
Fest  amokg  thb  Hdroks.  — The  Jkbdit  on  hi 
Effohts  at  CoNVEBSios.  ■ — Priests  an 
Mak-Devil.  —  The  Magccian's  Presceiitios. —  Indiah  Doc- 
toes  Aso  Patients.  —  Covert  B  apt  is  u  a.  —  Self-Devotion  of 
THB  Jesuits. 

Meanwhile  from  Old  France  to  New  came  suc- 
cors and  reinforcements  to  tlie  missions  of  the 
forest.  More  Jesuits  crossed  the  sea  to  urge  on 
the  work  of  conversion.  These  were  no  stern 
exiles,  seeking  on  harbarons  shores  an  asylum  for 
a  persecuted  faith.  Rank,  wealth,  power,  and 
royalty  itself,  smiled  on  theii'  enterprise,  and  bade 
them  God-speed.  Yet,  withal,  a  fei'vor  more 
intense,  a  self-abnegation  more  complete,  a  self- 
devotion  more  constant  and  enduring,  will  scarcely 
find  its  record  on  the  page  of  human  history. 

Holy  Mother  Church,  linked  in  sordid  wedlock 
to  governments  and  thrones,  numbered  among  her 
servants  a  host  of  the  worldly  and  the  proud, 
whose  service  of  God  was  but  the  seiTice  of  them- 

[88] 
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selves,  —  and  many,  too,  who,  in  the  sophistry  of 
the  human  heart,  thought  themselves  true  soldiers 
of  Heaven,  while  earthly  pride,  interest,  and  pas- 
sion were  the  life-aprings  of  their  zeal.  This 
mighty  Church  of  Eome,  in  her  imposing  march 
along  the  high  road  of  history,  heralded  as  infal- 
lible and  divine,  astounds  the  gazmg  world  with 
prodigies  of  conti-adiction :  now  the  protector  of 
the  oppressed,  now  the  right  arm  of  tyrants ;  now 
hreathuig  chai'ity  and  love,  now  dark  with  the  pas- 
sions of  Hell ;  now  beaming  with  celestial  truth, 
now  masked  in  hypocrisy  and  lies ;  now  a  virgin, 
now  a  harlot ;  an  imperial  queen,  and  a  tinselled 
actress.  Clearly,  she  is  of  earth,  not  of  heaven ; 
and  her  transcendently  dramatic  life  is  a  type  of 
the  good  and  ill,  the  baseness  and  nobleness,  the 
foulness  and  purity,  the  love  and  hate,  the  pride, 
passion,  ti'uth,  falsehood,  fierceness,  and  tender- 
ness, that  battle  in  the  restless  heart  of  man. 

It  was  her  nobler  and  purer  part  that  gave  life  to 
the  early  missions  of  New  France.  That  gloomy 
wUdei-ness,  those  hordes  of  savages,  bad  notliing  to 
tempt  the  ambitious,  the  proud,  the  grasping,  or  the 
indolent.  Obscure  toil,  solitude,  privation,  hard- 
ship, and  death  were  to  be  the  missionai'y's  portion. 
He  who  set  sail  for  the  country  of  the  Hurons  left 
behind  him  the  world  and  all  its  prizes.  True, 
he  acted  under  orders,  —  obedient,  like  a  soldier, 
to  the  word  of  command :  but  the  astute  Society 
of  Jesus  knew  its  members,  weighed  each  in  the 
balance,  gave  each  his  fitting  task;  and  when  the 
word  was  passed  to  embark  for  New  France,  it  was 
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but  the  response  to  a  secret  longing  of  the  fervent 
heart.  The  letters  of  these  priests,  departing  for 
the  scene  of  their  labor's,  breathe  a  spiiit  of  enthu- 
siastic exaltation,  which,  to  a  colder  natui'e  and  a 
colder  faith,  may  sometimes  seem  overstrained,  but 
which  is  in  no  way  disproportionate  to  the  vastness 
of  the  effort  and  fhe  sacrifice  demanded  of  them.^ 

All  turned  with  longing  eyes  towards  the  mission 
of  the  Hurons  ;  for  here  the  largest  harvest  prom- 
ised to  repay  their  labor,  and  here  hai-dships  and 
dangers  most  abounded.  Two  Jesuits,  Pijart  and 
Le  Mercier,  had  been  sent  thither  in  1635  ;  and  in 
midsummer  of  the  nest  year  three  more  arrived,  — 


1  The  folioWiiig  are  passages  from  letters  of  it 
See  "Divers  SenlJmeiifl,"  appended  to  the  Rdatkia  ot  1685. 

"  On  dit  que  lea  premiers  nai  fondent  les  Egliaes  d'ordinaire  sont 
Sonets:  cette  pense'e  m'attendrit  si  fort  le  cceur,  que  qnoy  que  ie  me. 
Toj'e  icy  fort  inutile  duns  ceete  fortuuSe  Nouuelle  f'rtmce,  si  jh,ut-il  que 
i'auoQe  que  ie  ne  ms  s^aurois  de&ndre  d'vue  pens^  qai  me  presee  la 
eceur ;  Cujiio  impendi,  el  superimpendi  pro  vobis,  Pauure  Nouuelle  Frsnte, 
ie  desire  me  aacrifier  pour  ton  tiieo,  et  qwuid  il  me  deuroit  uuuater  mille 
vies,  moyennunt  que  ie  puisse  aider  ^  sauuer  vne  aeule  fime,  ie  seray  trop 
heureux,  et  ma  vie  tees  bieo  employee." 

"  Ma  consolation  parmy  lea  Hurons,  c'est  que  tons  lee  ioura  ie  me  con- 
fease,  et  puis  ie  dia  la  Meaae,  comme  si  ie  deuois  prendre  te  Viatiqne  et 
mourir  ce  tour  li,  et  ie  ne  crois  paa  qu'on  puisse  mieux  viure,  ny  anee 
plus  de  satis&etioa  et  de  courage,  et  mesme  de  merites,  que  viure  ea  \m 
lieu,  oil  on  penae  pomioir  mourir  tous  les  iours,  et  auoir  la  denise  de  S. 
Paul,  Quolidie  r»oiior,Jiiares,  etc.  mes  freres,  ie  iais  eetat  de  mourir  tous 
les  iours." 

"  Qui  ne  void  la  Nouuelle  IFrance  que  par  les  yeux  de  chair  et  de 
nature,  il  n'y  void  que  daa  boia  et  das  orois ;  mais  qui  les  eonsidere  auec 
les  yenx  de  la  grace  et  d'yne  bonne  vocation,  II  n'y  void  que  Dieu,  les 
vertns  et  lea  graces,  eC  on  y  irotme  tant  et  de  si  solides  consolations,  que 
ai  ie  pouuois  acheter  la  Nouuelle  France,  en  donnant  tout  le  Faradis 
Terrestre,  certwnement  ie  I'acheterois.  Mon  Dieu,  qu'i!  f^t  bon  estre  au 
lieu  oil  Dieu  nous  a  mis  de  sa  grace!  veritablement  i'ay  tronu&  icy  co 
que  i'ftuoia  eapere,  vn  cmur  selon  le  ccnur  de  Dieu,  qui  ne  oherche  que 
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Jogues,  Chatelain,  and  Garnier.  When,  after  their 
long  and  lonely  journey,  they  reached  Ihonatiria 
one  by  one,  they  were  received  by  their  brethren 
with  scanty  fare  indeed,  but  with  a  fervor  of  affec- 
tionate welcome  which  more  than  made  amends ; 
for  among  these  priests,  united  in  a  community  of 
faith  and  enthusiasm,  there  was  fai-  more  than  the 
genial  comradeship  of  men  joined  in  a  common 
enterprise  of  self-devotion  and  peril.'  On  their 
way,  they  had  met  Daniel  and  Davost  descending 
to  Quebec,  to  establish  there  a  seminarj'  of  Huron 
children,  —  a  project  long  cherished  by  Brebeuf 
and  his  companions. 

Scarcely  had  the  new-comers  an'ived,  when  they 
were  attacked  by  a  contagious  fever,  which  turned 
their  mission-house  into  a  hospital.  Jogues,  Gar- 
nier, and  Chatelain  fell  ill  ui  turn;  and  two  of 
their  domestics  also  were  soon  prostrated,  though 
the  only  one  of  the  number  who  could  hunt  fortu- 
nately escaped.  Those  who  remained  in  health  at- 
tended the  sick,  and  the  sufferers  vied  with  each 
other  in  efforts  often  beyond  their  strength  to  re- 
lieve their  companions  in  misfortune.^  The  disease 
in  no  case  proved  fatal ;  but  scarcely  had  health 

I  "  le  luy  preparay  de  oe  que  nous  anions,  pour  le  recenoir,  maia  quel 
festin  I  vne  poigne'e  de  petit  poisson  sec  auec  vn  peu  de  ferine ;  i'enuoyay 
chercher  quelqiies  nouueaiix  espies,  que  nous  luy  flsraes  rostir  )i  la  fe^on 
du  pays;  mais  il  est  rray  que  dans  son  cceur  et  i,  I'entendre,  11  ne  fit 
lamais  meilleure  chere.  La  ioye  qui  se  resseiit  k  ces  entreueuea  semble 
estre  quelqne  image  du  contenienient  des  bien-lieureujt  ^  leur  arriu^a 
dana  le  Ciet,  taut  elle  est  plains  de  siiauit^."  —  Le  Meroier,  Itelaiioa  des 
Sunm,  1687,  106. 

*  Lettre  de  Br^ieuf  aa  T.  R.  P.  Mulio  Titelleachi,  20  Mai,  1637,  in 
Carajon,  157.    Le  Merder,  Mation  desHurom,  1637,  120, 123. 
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begun  to  return  to  their  household,  when  an  unfore- 
seen calamity  demanded  the  exertion  of  all  their 
energies. 

The  pestilence,  which  for  two  years  past  had 
from  time  to  time  visited  the  Hui-on  towns,  now 
returned  with  tenfold  violence,  and  with  it  soon 
appeared  a  new  and  fearful  scourge,  —  the  small- 
pox. Terror  was  universal.  The  contagion  in- 
ci-eased  as  autumn  advanced;  and  when  winter 
came,  far  from  ceasing,  as  the  priests  had  hoped, 
its  ravages  were  appalling.  The  season  of  Huron 
festivity  was  turned  to  a  season  of  mourning ;  and 
such  was  the  despondency  and  dismay,  that  suicide 
became  frequent.  The  Jesuits,  singly  or  in  pau's, 
journeyed  in  the  depth  of  winter  from  village  to 
village,  ministering  to  the  sick,  and  seeking  to  com- 
mend their  religious  teachings  by  their  efforts  to 
relieve  bodily  distress.  Happily,  perhaps,  for  their 
patients,  they  had  no  medicine  but  a  little  senna. 
A  few  raisins  were  left,  however ;  and  one  or  two 
of  these,  with  a  spoonful  of  sweetened  water,  were 
always  eagerly  accepted  by  the  sufferers,  who  thought 
them  endowed  with  some  mysterious  and  sovereign 
efficacy.  No  house  was  left  unvisited.  As  the  mis- 
sionary, physician  at  once  to  body  and  soul,  entered 
one  of  these  smoky  dens,  he  saw  the  inmates,  their 
heads  muffled  in  their  robes  of  skins,  seated  around 
the  fires  in  silent  dejection.  Everywhere  was  heard 
the  wail  of  sick  and  dying  children ;  and  on  or 
under  the  platforms  at  the  sides  of  the  house 
crouched  squalid  men  and  women,  in  all  the  stages 
of  the  distemper.     The  Father  approached,  made 
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inquiriesj  spoke  words  of  kindness,  administered 
his  hanuless  remedies,  or  offered  a  bowl  of  brotJi 
made  from  game  brought  in  by  the  Frenchman 
who  hunted  for  the  mission.^.  The  body  cared 
for,  he  next  addressed  himself  to  the  soul,  "  This 
life  is  short,  and  very  miserable.  It  matters  little 
whether  we  live  or  die,"  The  patient  remained 
silent,  or  grumbled  his  dissent.  The  Jesuit,  after 
enlargmg  for  a  time,  in  broken  Huron,  on  the 
brevity  and  nothingness  of  mortal  weal  or  woe, 
passed  next  to  the  joys  of  Heaven  and  the  pains 
of  Hell,  which  he  set  forth  with  his  best  rhetoric. 
His  pictures  of  infernal  fires  and  torturing  devils 
were  readily  comprehended,  if  the  listener  had 
consciousness  enough  to  comprehend  anything; 
but  with  respect  to  the  advantages  of  the  French 
Paradise,  he  was  slow  of  conviction.  "  I  wish  to 
go  where  my  relations  and  ancestors  have  gone," 
was  a  common  reply.  "  Heaven  is  a  good  place 
for  Frenchmen,"  said  another ;  "  but  I  wish  to  be 
among  Indians,  for  the  French  will  give  me  nothing 
to  eat  when  I  get  there."  ^  Often  the  patient  was 
stolidly  silent ;  sometimes  he  was  hopelessly  per- 
verse and  contradictoiy.  Again,  Nature  triumphed 
over  Grace.     "  Which  will  you  choose,"  demanded 

1  Game  was  so  scarce  in  the  Huron  country,  that  it  was  greatly  prized 
aa  a  luxury.  Le  Mercier  speaks  of  an  Indian,  sixty  years  of  age,  wlio 
wallted  twelve  miles  to  taste  the  wildfowl  killed  by  the  Frencli  hunter. 
The  ordinary  food  was  com,  beans,  pumpkins,  and  fish. 

^  It  was  Hoarcely  possible  lo  convince  the  Indians,  that  there  was  but 
one  God  for  Uiemselves  and  the  whites.  The  proposition  was  met  by 
Buch  arguments  as  this :  "  If  we  had  been  of  one  father,  we  should  know 
how  to  make  knivoa  and  eoata  as  well  as  you,"^Le  Mercier,  Relationdea 
Hunms,  1687, 147. 
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the  priest  of  a  dying  woman,  "Heaven  or  IlelH" 
"Hell,  if  my  children  are  there,  as  you  say,"  re- 
turned the  mother.  "  Do  they  hunt  in  Heaven, 
or  make  war,  or  go  to  feasts  ?  "  asked  an  anxious 
inquirer.  "  Oh,  no !  "  replied  the  Father,  "  Then," 
returned  the  querist,  "I  will  not  go.  It  is  not 
good  to  be  lazy."  But  above  all  other  obstacles 
was  the  dread  of  starvation  in  the  regions  of  the 
blest.  Nor,  when  the  dying  Indian  had  been  in- 
duced at  last  to  express  a  desire  for  Paradise,  was 
it  an  easy  matter  to  bring  him  to  a  due  contri- 
tion for  his  sins ;  for  he  would  deny  with  indig- 
nation that  he  had  ever  committed  any.  When 
at  length,  as  sometimes  happened,  all  these  diffi- 
culties gave  way,  and  the  patient  had  been  brought 
to  what  seemed  to  his  instructor  a  fitting  frame  for 
baptism,  the  priest,  with  contentment  at  his  heart, 
brought  water  in  a  cup  or  in  the  hollow  of  his 
hand,  touched  his  forehead  with  the  mystic  drop, 
and  snatched  him  from  an  eternity  of  woe.  But 
the  convert,  even  after  his  baptism,  did  not  always 
manifest  a  satisfactory  spiritual  condition.  "  Why 
did  you  baptize  that  Iroquois  1 "  asked  one  of  the 
dying  neophytes,  speaking  of  the  prisoner  recently 
tortured;  "he  will  get  to  Heaven  before  us,  and, 
when  he  sees  us  coming,  he  wiU  drive  us  oat."  ^ 

Thus  did  these  worthy  priests,  too  conscientious 
to  let  these  luifortunates  die  in  peace,  follow  them 
with  benevolent  persecutions  to  the  hour  of  their 
death. 
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It  waa  clear  to  tlic  Fathers,  that  their  minis- 
trations were  valued  solely  because  their  religion 
waa  supposed  by  many  to  be  a  "  medicine,"  or 
charm,  efficacious  against  famine,  disease,  and 
death.  They  themselves,  indeed,  firmly  believed 
that  saints  and  angels  were  always  at  hand  with 
temporal  succors  for  the  faithful.  At  their  inter- 
cession, St.  Joseph  had  interposed  to  procure  a 
happy  delivery  to  a  squaw  in  protracted  pains  of 
childbirth ;  ^  and  they  never  doubted,  that,  in  the 
hour  of  need,  the  celestial  powers  would  confound 
the  unbeliever  with  intervention  direct  and  mani- 
fest. At  the  town  of  Wcnrio,  the  people,  after 
trying  in  vain  all  the  feasts,  dances,  and  prepos- 
terous ceremonies  by  which  their  medicine-men 
sought  to  stop  the  pest,  resolved  to  essay  the 
"  medicine  "  of  the  French,  and,  to  that  end,  called 
the  priests  to  a  council.  "  What  must  we  do,  that 
your  God  may  take  pity  on  us  1 "  Brebeuf 's  an- 
swer was  uncompromising :  — 

"Believe  in  Him;  keep  His  commandments; 
abjure  your  faith  in  dreams ;  take  but  one  wife, 
and  be  ti'ue  to  her ;  give  up  your  superstitious 
feasts ;  renounce  your  assemblies  of  debauchery ; 
eat  no  human  flesh ;  never  give  feasts  to  demons ; 
and  make  a  vow,  that,  if  God  will  deliver  you  from 
this  pest,  you  will  build  a  chapel  to  offer  Him 
thanksgiving  and  praise."" 

The  terms  were  too  hard.     They  would  fain  bar- 

1  Brebeuf,  lielatioti  des  Harons,  1636,  89.  Another  woman  was  deliT- 
ered  on  touehing  a,  relic  of  St.  Ignatius.    Ibid.,  90. 

2  Le  Mercier,  Sdaiion  des  Hiinms,  1687, 114, 116  (Cramoisy). 
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gain  to  be  let  off  with  building  the  chapel  alone ; 
but  Brebeuf  would  bate  them  nothing,  and  the 
council  broke  up  in  deapah-. 

At  Ossossiin6,  a  few  miles  distant,  the  people, 
in  a  frenzy  of  terror,  accepted  the  conditions,  and 
promised  to  renounce  their  superstitions  and  reform 
their  mamiers.  It  was  a  labor  of  Hercules,  a 
cleansing  of  Augean  stables ;  but  the  scared  sav- 
ages were  ready  to  make  any  promise  that  might 
stay  the  pestilence.  One  of  their  principal  sor- 
cerers proclaimed  in  a  loud  voice  through  the 
streets  of  the  town,  that  the  God  of  the  French 
was  their  master,  and  that  thenceforth  all  must 
live  according  to  His  will.  "  What  consolation," 
exclaims  Le  Mercier,  "  to  see  God  glorified  by  the 
lips  of  an  imp  of  Satan !  "  ^ 

Their  joy  was  short.  The  proclamation  was  on 
the  twelfth  of  December.  On  the  twenty-first,  a 
noted  sorcerer  came  to  Ossossane.  He  was  of  a 
dwarfish,  hump-backed  figure,  —  most  rave  among 
this  symmetrical  people,  —  vrith  a  vicious  face,  and 
a  dress  consisting  of  a  torn  and  shabby  robe  of  bea- 
ver-skin. Scarcely  had  he  arrived,  when,  with  ten 
or  twelve  other  savages,  he  ensconced  himself  in  a 
kennel  of  bark  made  for  the  occasion.  In  the  midst 
were  placed  several  stones,  heated  red-hot.  On 
these  the  sorcerer  thi'ew  tobacco,  producing  a  sti- 
fling fumigation ;  in  the  midst  of  which,  for  a  full 
half-hour,  he  sang,  at  the  top  of  his  throat,  those 
boastful,  yet  meaningless,  rhapsodies  of  which  In- 
dian magical   songs    are   composed.     Then    came 

1  Lo  Mercier,  RdolioadeaSurom,  1687,  127, 128  (Cramoisy). 
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a  grand  "  medicine-feast " ;  and  the  disappointed 
Jesuits  saw  plainly  that  the  objects  of  theii-  spir- 
itual care,  unwUhng  to  throw  away  any  chance  of 
cure,  were  bent  on  invoking  aid  from.  God  and  the 
Devil  at  once. 

The  hump-backed  sorcerer  became  a  thorn  in 
the  side  of  the  Fathers,  who  more  than  half  be- 
lieved his  own  account  of  his  origin.  He  was,  he 
said,  not  a  man,  but  an  oM, —  a  spirit,  or,  as  the 
priests  rendered  it,  a  demon,  —  and  had  dwelt  with 
other  Okies  under  the  earth,  when  the  whim  seized 
him  to  become  a  man.  Therefore  he  ascended  to 
the  upper  world,  in  company  with  a  female  spirit. 
They  hid  beside  a  path,  and,  when  they  saw  a 
woman  passing,  they  entered  her  womb.  After  a 
time  they  were  born,  but  not  until  the  male  olci 
had  quaiTeUed  with  and  strangled  his  female  com- 
panion, who  came  dead  into  the  world.^  The 
character  of  the  sorcerer  seems  to  have  comport- 
ed reasonably  well  with  this  story  of  his  origin. 
He  pretended  to  have  an  absolute  conti'ol  over 
the  pestilence,  and  his  prescriptions  were  scrupu- 
lously followed. 

He  had  several  conspicuous  rivals,  besides  a 
host  of  humbler  competitors.  One  of  these  ma- 
gician-doctors, who  was  nearly  blind,  made  for 
himself  a  kennel  at  the  end  of  his  house,  whore  he 
fasted  for  seven  days.^  On  the  sixth  day  the  spu-- 
its    appeared,  and,  among   other  revelations,  told 

1  Le  Mercier,  Relation  des  Sumns,  1687,  72  (Cnunoisy).    Thia  "petit 
Border  "  is  often  mentioned  elsewhere, 
^  See  Iiilroduttioii. 
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him  tliat  the  disease  could  be  frightened  away  by 
means  of  images  of  straw,  like  scai'ecrows,  placed 
on.  the  tops  of  the  houses.  "Within  forty-eight 
hours  after  this  announcement,  the  roofs  of  Onnen- 
tisati  and  the  neighhoring  villages  were  covered 
with  an  army  of  these  effigies.  The  Indians  tried 
to  persuade  the  Jesuits  to  put  them  on  the  mis- 
sion-house ;  hut  the  priests  replied,  that  tlie  cross 
before  their  door  was  a  better  protector ;  and,  for 
fui'ther  security,  tbey  set  another  on  their  roof, 
declaring  that  they  would  rely  on  it  to  save  them 
from  infection.'  The  Indians,  on  their  part,  anx- 
ious that  their  scarecrows  should  do  their  office 
well,  addressed  them  in  loud  harangues  and  burned 
offerings  of  tobacco  to  them.^ 

There  was  another  sorcerer,  whose  medical  prac- 
tice was  80  extensive,  that,  unable  to  attend  to  all 
his  patients,  he  sent  substitutes  to  the  surrounding 
towns,  first  imparting  to  them  his  own  mysterious 
power.  One  of  these  deputies  came  to  Ossossane 
while  the  priests  were  there.  The  principal  house 
was  thronged  with  expectant  savages,  anxiously 
waitmg  his  amval.  A  chief  carried  before  him  a 
kettle  of  mystic  water,  with  which  the  envoy  sprin- 
kled the  company,^  at  the  same  time  fanning  them 

'  "  Qu'en  rertu  de  ce  signe  noua  ne  r&Joutions  point  les  demons,  et 
esperions  que  Dien  preaecueroit  noBtre  petite  maison  de  cette  maladie 
contagieuse." — Lo  Mercier,  Belalion  des  Ilvroits,  1S37,  150. 

8  Ibid..  157. 

*  The  idea  seema  to  have  been  taken  from  tlie  holy  water  of  the 
French.  Le  Mercier  says  that  a  Huron  who  had  been  to  Quebec  once 
asked  him  the  use  of  the  rase  of  water  at  the  door  of  the  clmpel.  The 
priest  told  him  that  it  waa  "  to  frighten  away  the  devils."  On  tliia,  he 
begged  earnestly  to  have  some  of  it. 
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with  the  wing  of  a  wild  tiu-key.  Then  came  a 
grand  medicine-feast,  followed  by  a  medicine-dance 
of  women. 

Opinion  was  divided  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
pest ;  but  the  greater  number  were  agreed  that  it 
was  a  malignant  ohi,  who  came  from  Lake  Huron. ^ 
As  it  was  of  the  last  moment  to  conciliate  or 
frighten  him,  no  means  to  these  ends  were  neglect- 
ed. Feasts  were  held  for  him,  at  which,  to  do 
him  honor,  each  guest  gorged  himself  like  a  vul- 
ture. A  mystic  fraternity  danced  with  firebrands 
in  their  mouths ;  whUe  other  dancers  wore  masks, 
and  pretended  to  be  hump-backed.  Tobacco  was 
burned  to  the  Demon  of  the  Pest,  no  less  than  to 
the  scarecrows  which  were  to  frighten  him.  A 
chief  climbed  to  the  roof  of  a  house,  and  shouted 
to  the  invisible  monster,  "  If  you  want  flesh,  go  to 
our  enemies,  go  to  the  Iroquois  !  "  —  while,  to  add 
terror  to  persuasion,  the  crowd  in  the  dwelling 
below  yelled  mth  all  the  force  of  their  lungs, 
and  beat  furiously  with  sticks  on  the  walls  of 
bark. 

Besides  these  public  efforts  to  stay  the  pestilence, 
the  sufferers,  each  for  himself,  had  their  own  meth- 
ods of  cure,  dictated  by  dreams  or  prescribed  by 
estabhshcd  usage.     Thus  two  of  the  priests,  entev- 

1  Many  telieveS  that  the  country  wae  'beivitched  by  wicked  sorcerers, 
one  of  whom,  it  ivas  Eaid,  had  been  seen  at  night  roaming  nround  the 
villages,  vomiting  Bee,  (Le  Morder,  Relation  des  Haronf,  168T,  134.) 
This  superstition  of  Borcerers  vomiting  fire  was  common  among  the  Iro- 
quois of  New  York.  —  Others  held  that  a  sister  of  fitienne  BruW  caused 
the  evil,  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  her  brotiier,  murdered  some  years 
before.  She  was  s^d  to  have  been  seen  flying  over  the  country,  breath- 
ing torHi  pestilence. 
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iiig  a  house,  saw  a  sick  man  crouched  in  a  corner, 
while  near  him  sat  three  friends.  Before  each  of 
these  was  placed  a  huge  portion  of  food,  —  enough, 
the  witness  declares,  for  four,  —  and  though  all 
were  gorged  to  suffocation,  with  starting  eyeballs 
and  distended  veins,  they  still  held  staunchly  to 
theh  taslt,  resolved  at  all  costs  to  devour  the  whole, 
in  order  to  cure  the  patient,  who  meanwhile  ceased 
not,  in  feeble  tones,  to  praise  their  exertions,  and 
implore  them  to  persevere.^ 

Turning  from  these  eccenti'icities  of  the  "noble 
savage  "  ^  to  the  zealots  who  were  toiling,  according 
to  then-  light,  to  snatch  him  from  the  clutch  of  Sa- 
tan, we  see  the  irrepressible  Jesuits  roaming  from 
tovm  to  town  in  restless  quest  of  subjects  for  bap- 
tism. In  the  case  of  adults,  they  thought  some  little 
preparation  essential ;  but  their  efforts  to  this  end, 
even  with  the  aid  of  St.  Joseph,  whom  they  con- 
stantly invoked,^  w^ere  not  always  successful ;  and, 

1  "  En  fln  it  leur  fellut  rendre  gorge,  oe  qu'ila  flrent  Ji  diuerses  reprises, 
ne  IftisEants  pas  pour  ceiade  continuec  i  vuider  leur  plat."  —  Le  Mercler, 
Be/tttioa  des  Hurons,  1037,  142.  —  This  beaslly  superstition  exists  in  some 
tribes  at  the  present  day.  A  kindred  supersUtion  once  fell  under  the 
writer's  notice,  in  the  ease  of  a  wounded  Indian,  who  begged  of  eTery  one 
lie  met  to  drinlt  a  large  bowl  of  water,  in  order  that  he,  the  Indian,  might 
be  cured. 

2  In  the  midst  of  tliese  absurdities  we  find  recorded  one  of  the  best 
traits  of  the  Indian  character.  At  Ihonatiria,  a  liouse  occupied  by  a 
family  of  orphan  children  was  burned  to  the  ground,  learing  tlie  inmates 
destitute.  TJie  villagers  united  to  aid  them.  Each  contributed  aome- 
tliiiig,  and  they  were  soon  better  provideii  for  than  before. 

3  "  C'est  noBtre  refuge  ordinaire  en  semblables  necessitez,  et  d'ordi- 
naire  auec  lets  succez,  que  nous  auons  si\jet  d'en  benir  Dieu  k  iauiais,  qui 
nous  fait  cognoislre  en  eette  barbarie  le  credit  de  ce  S.  Patriarche  aupces 
desoninflnie  misericorde."  —  Ibid.,  153.  —  In  the  case  of  a  woman  at  On- 
nendaati,  "  Dieu  nous  inspira  de  luy  vouer  qnelques  Messes  en  Thonneur 
de  S.  Joseph."    The  effect  was  prompt.    Id  half  an  hour  the  woman  was 
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clieaply  as  they  offered  salvation,  they  sometimes 
failed  to  find  a  purchaser.  With  infants,  however, 
a  simple  drop  of  water  sufficed  for  the  transfer 
from  a  prospective  Hell  to  an  assured  Paradise, 
The  Indians,  who  at  first  had  sought  baptism  as  a 
cure,  now  began  to  regard  it  as  a  cause  of  death  ; 
and  when  the  priest  entered  a  lodge  where  a  sick 
child  lay  in  extremity,  the  scowling  parents  watched 
him  with  jealous  distrust,  lest  unawares  the  deadly 
drop  should  be  applied.  The  Jesuits  were  equal 
to  the  emergency.  Father  Le  Mercier  will  best 
teU  his  own  story. 

"  On  the  third  of  May,  Father  Pierre  Pijart 
baptized  at  Anonatea  a  little  child  two  months  old, 
in  manifest  danger  of  death,  mthout  being  seen 
by  the  parents,  who  wonld  not  give  their  consent. 
This  is  the  device  which  he  used.  Our  sugar  does 
wonders  for  us.  He  pretended  to  make  the  child 
drink  a  little  sugared  water,  and  at  the  same  time 
dipped  a  finger  in  it.  As  the  father  of  the  infant 
began  to  suspect  something,  and  called  out  to  him 
not  to  baptize  it,  he  gave  the  spoon  to  a  woman 
who  was  near,  and  said  to  her,  '  Give  it  to  him 
youi'self.'  She  approached  and  found  the  child 
asleep;  and  at  the  same  time  Father  Pijart,  un- 
der pretence  of  seeing  if  he  was  really  asleep, 
touched  his  face  with  his  wet  finger,  and  baptized 
him.  At  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours  he  went  to 
Heaven, 
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"  Some  days  before,  the  missionary  had  used  the 
same  device  (Industrie)  for  baptizing  a  little  boy 
six  or  seven  years  old.  His  father,  who  was  very 
sick,  had  several  times  refused  to  receive  baptism  ; 
and  when  asked  if  he  would  not  be  glad  to  have 
his  son  baptized,  he  had  answered,  No.  '  At  least,' 
said  Father  Pijart, '  you  will  not  object  to  my  giving 
him  a  little  sugai-.'  '  No ;  but  you  must  not  bap- 
tize him.'  The  missionary  gave  it  to  him  once; 
then  again ;  and  at  the  thii'd  spoonful,  before  he 
had  put  the  sugar  into  the  water,  he  let  a  drop  of 
it  fall  on  tiie  cliild,  at  the  same  time  pronouncing 
the  sacramental  words.  A  little  girl,  who  was 
looking  at  him,  cried  out,  '  Father,  he  is  baptiz- 
ing him ! '  The  child's  father  was  much  disturbed  ; 
bat  the  missionary  said  to  him,  '  Did  you  not  see 
that  I  was  giving  him  sugax?'  The  child  died  soon 
after;  but  God  showed  His  grace  to  the  father, 
who  is  now  in  perfect  health."^ 

That  equivocal  morality,  lashed  by  the  withering 
satire  of  Pascal,  —  a  morality  built  on  the  doctrine 
that  all  means  are  permissible  for  saving  souls  from 
perdition,  and  that  sin  itself  is  no  sin  when  its 
object  is  the  "greater  glory  of  God," — found  far 
less  scope  in  the  rude  wilderness  of  the  Harons 
than  among  the  interests,  ambitions,  and  passions 
of  civilized  life.  Nor  were  these  men,  chosen  from 
the  purest  of  their  Order,  personally  well  fitted 
to  ihusti'ate  the  capabilities  of  this  elastic  system. 
Yet  now  and  then,  by  the  light  of  their  own  writ- 
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ings,  we  may  observe  that  the  teachings  of  the 
school  of  Loyola  had  not  been  wholly  without 
effect  in  the  formation  of  their  ethics. 

But  when  we  see  them,  in  the  gloomy  February 
of  1637,  and  the  gloomier  months  that  followed, 
toiling  on  foot  from  one  infected  town  to  another, 
wading  through  the  sodden  snow,  under  the  hare 
and  dripping  forests,  drenched  with  incessant  rains, 
till  they  descried  at  length  through  the  storm  the 
clustered  dwellings  of  some  barbarous  hamlet, — 
when  we  see  them  entering,  one  after  another, 
these  wretched  abodes  of  misery  and  darkness,  and 
all  for  one  sole  end,  the  baptism  of  the  sick  and 
dying,  we  may  smile  at  the  futility  of  the  object, 
but  we  must  needs  admhe  the  self-sacrificing  zeal 
with  which  it  was  pursued. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

1637. 

CHARACTER   OP   THE   CANADIAN   JESUITS. 

Jeak  de  Brebecf.  —  Chaeles  Gaenier.  —  Joseph  Marie  Chaumo- 
NOT.  —  Noel   Chabanel.  —  Isaac  Jogueb.  —  Other  Jesuits. — 

NiTUKG      QB     TKEIB     EaITH. StTPERNATnEALlSM. VlSlONS.  

Miracles. 

Before  pursuing  farther  these  obscure,  but  note- 
worthy, scenes  in  the  drama  of  human  history,  it 
will  be  well  to  indicate,  so  far  as  there  are  means 
of  doing  so,  the  distinctive  ti-aits  of  some  of  the 
chief  actors.  Mention  has  often  been  made  of 
Brebeuf,  —  that  masculine  apostle  of  the  Faith,  ~r- 
the  Ajax  of  the  mission.  Nature  had  given  him  all 
the  passions  of  a  vigorous  manhood,  and  religion 
had  crashed  them,  curbed  them,  or  tamed  them  to 
do  her  work,  —  like  a  dammed-up  torrent,  sluiced 
and  guided  to  grind  and  saw  and  weave  for  the 
good  of  man.  Beside  him,  in  strange  contrast, 
stands  his  co-laborer,  Charles  Gamier.  Both  were 
of  noble  birth  and  gentle  nurture ;  but  here  the 
parallel  ends.  Gamier's  face  was  beardless,  though 
he  was  above  thirty  years  old.  For  this  he  was 
laughed  at  by  his  friends  in  Paris,  but  admired  by 
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the  Indians,  who  thought  him  handsome.'  His 
constitution,  bodily  oi'  mental,  was  by  no  means 
robust.  From  boyhood,  he  had  shown  a  delicate 
and  sensitive  nature,  a  tender  conscience,  and  a 
proneness  to  religious  emotion.  He  had  never 
gone  with  his  schoolmates  to  inns  and  other  places 
of  amusement,  but  kept  his  pocket-money  to  give  to 
beggars.  One  of  his  brothers  relates  of  him,  that, 
seeing  an  obscene  book,  he  bought  and  destroyed 
it,  lest  other  boys  should  be  injured  by  it.  He  had 
always  wished  to  be  a  Jesuit,  and,  after  a  novitiate 
which  is  described  as  most  edifying,  he  became  a 
professed  member  of  the  Order.  The  Church,  in- 
deed, absorbed  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole, 
of  this  pious  family,  —  one  brother  being  a  Carmel- 
ite, another  a  Capuchin,  and  a  thh-d  a  Jesuit,  while 
there  seems  also  to  have  been  a  fourth  under  vows. 
Of  Charles  Gai'nier  there  remain  twenty-four  let- 
ters, written  at  various  times  to  his  father  and  two 
of  his  brothers,  chiefly  during  his  missionai-y  life 
among  the  Hurons.  They  breathe  the  deepest  and 
most  intense  Roman  Catholic  piety,  and  a  spirit 
enthusiastic,  yet  sad,  as  of  one  renouncing  all 
the  hopes  and  prizes  of  the  world,  and  Hving  for 
Heaven  alone.  The  afi"ections  of  his  sensitive  na- 
ture, severed  from  earthly  objects,  found  relief  in 
an  ardent  adoration  of  the  Virgin  Mai-y,  With 
none  of  the  bone  and  sinew  of  rugged  manhood, 
he  entered,  not  only  without  hesitation,  but  with 

'  "  Cost  pourc[uoi  j'si  bieii  gagiie  k  quitter  la  France,  oJi  voua  me 
fesjez  !a  gnerre  de  n'avoir  point  de  barte ;  car  e'est  ce  qui  mo  fait  estimer 
beau  de3  Saiivages."  —  LeMres  de  Gamier,  MSS. 
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,  on  a  life  wMch  would  have  tiied  the 
boldest;  and,  sustained  by  the  spkit  within  him, 
he  was  more  than  equal  to  it.  His  feUow-mission- 
aries  thought  him  a  saint;  and  had  he  lived  a 
century  or  two  earlier,  he  would  perhaps  have 
been  canonized :  yet,  while  all  his  life  was  a  will- 
ing martyrdom,  one  can  discern,  amid  his  admira- 
ble virtues,  some  slight  lingeiings  of  mortal  vanity. 
Thus,  in  three  several  letters,  he  speaks  of  his  great 
success  in  baptizing,  and  plainly  intimates  that  he 
had  sent  more  souls  to  Heaven  than  the  other 
Jesuits.^ 

Next  appears  a  young  man  of  about  twenty- 
seven  years,  Joseph  Maiie  Chaumonot.  Unhke 
Brebeuf  and  Gamier,  he  was  of  humble  origin, — 
his  father  being  a  vine-dresser,  and  his  mother  the 
daughter  of  a  poor  village  schoolmaster.  At  an 
early  age  they  sent  him  to  Chatillon  on  the  Seine, 
where  be  lived  with  his  uncle,  a  priest,  who  taught 
him  to  speak  Latm,  and  awakened  his  religious  sus- 
ceptibilities, which  were  naturally  strong.  This  did 
not  prevent  him  from  yielding  to  the  persuasions 
of  one  of  his  companions  to  run  off  to  Beaune,  a 
town  of  Bm-gundy,  where  the  fugitives  proposed  to 

'  The  above  sketoli  of  Gamier  is  drawn  from  various  sonrces.  Obser- 
valiom  da  P.  Henri  da  St.  Joseph,  Cariae,  sur  son  Frire  le  P.  Cliarles  Gar- 
nier,  MS.  — Jir^tf  de  la  Vie  da  R.  Pire  Charles  Gamier,  MS.  This 
unpublisiied  sketch  bears  the  signature  of  the  Jesuit  Ragneneaa,  with 
tJie  d»te  1652.  for  th«  opportuoitj'  of  uonsulUng  it  I  am  indebted  to 
Eev.  Felix  Martin,  %.3.  —  Lettres  da  P.  Chmies  Gamier,  MSS,  These 
embraue  his  correspondence  from  the  Huron  country,  and  are  esceed- 
ingly  characteristic  and  striking.  Tliere  is  another  letter  in  Carayon, 
Premiere  Mission.  —  Gamier's  femily  Was  wealthy,  as  well  as  noble.  Its 
members  seem  to  have  been  strongly  attached  to  eacli  other,  and  the 
young  priest's  &tlier  was  greatly  distressed  at  bis  departure  for  Canada. 
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study  music  under  the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory.  To 
provide  funds  for  the  journey,  he  stole  a  sura  of 
ahout  the  value  of  a  dollar  from  his  uncle,  the  priest. 
This  act,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  mere  pecca- 
dillo of  boyish  levity,  determined  his  future  career. 
Finding  himself  in  total  destitution  at  Beaune,  he 
wrote  to  his  mother  for  money,  and  received  in 
reply  an  order  from  his  father  to  come  home. 
Stung  with  the  thought  of  being  posted  as  a  thief 
in  his  native  village,  he  resolved  not  to  do  so,  but 
to  set  out  forthwith  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  ; 
and  accordingly,  tattered  and  penndess,  he  took 
the  road  for  the  sacred  city.  Soon  a  conflict  began 
within  him  between  his  misery  and  the  pride  which 
forbade  him  to  beg.  The  pride  was  forced  to 
succumb.  He  begged  from  door  to  door ;  slept 
under  sheds  by  the  wayside,  or  in  haystacks;  and 
now  and  then  found  lodging  and  a  meal  at  a 
convent.  Thus,  sometimes  alone,  sometimes  with 
vagabonds  whom  he  met  on  the  road,  he  made  his 
way  through  Savoy  and  Lombardy  in  a  pitiable 
condition'  of  destitution,  filth,  and  disease.  At 
length  he  reached  Ancona,  when  the  thought  oc- 
cured  to  him  of  visiting  the  Holy  House  of  Loretto, 
and  imploring  the  succor  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Nor 
were  his  hopes  disappointed.  He  had  reached 
that  renowned  shrine,  knelt,  paid  his  devotions, 
and  offered  his  prayer,  when,  as  he  issued  from  the 
door  of  the  chapel,  he  was  accosted  by  a  young 
man,  whom  he  conjectures  to  have  been  an  angel 
descended  to  his  relief,  and  who  was  probably  some 
penitent  or  devotee  bent  on  works  of  chanty  or 
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self-mortification.  With  a  voice  of  the  greatest 
kindness,  he  proffered  his  aid  to  the  wretched  boy, 
whose  appearance  was  alike  fitted  to  awaken  pity 
and  disgust.  The  conquering  of  a  natural  repug- 
nance to  filth,  in  the  interest  of  charity  and  humil- 
ity, is  a  conspicuous  virtue  in  most  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  saints  ;  and  whatever  merit  may  attach  to 
it  was  acquired  in  an  extraordinary  degree  by  the 
young  man  in  question.  Apparently,  he  was  a 
physician ;  for  he  not  only  restored  the  miserable 
wanderer  to  a  condition  of  comparative  decency, 
but  cured  him  of  a  grievous  malady,  the  result  of 
neglect.  Chaumonot  went  on  his  way,  thankful  to 
his  benefactor,  and  overflowing  with  an  enthusiasm 
of  gratitude  to  Our  Lady  of  Loretto.^ 

As  he  journeyed  towards  Rome,  an  old  burgher, 
at  whose  door  he  had  begged,  employed  him  as  a 
servant.  He  soon  became  known  to  a  Jesuit,  to 
whom  he  had  confessed  himself  in  Latin;  and  as 
his  acquirements  were  considerable  for  his  years, 
he  was  eventually  employed  as  teacher  of  a  low 

1  "  Si  1ft  inoinclre  dame  ra'avoit  fkil  reiiilra  ce  seryice  par  le  dernier  de 
ses  valets,  n'iiurois-je  pas  dus  lui  en  rendre  toules  les  reeoncoissaiices  pos- 
eibles?  Et  siapr^s  une  (elle  charity elle  a'Stoit  offerta^ me  servic  tovyours 
de  mesme,  comment  anrois-je  Ad  ThDiiorer,  lui  ob6ir,  I'aimer  toute  ma 
Tie  I  Panloii,  Heine  des  Anges  et  des  liommesl  pardon  de  ee  qu'aprfes 
avoir  re?u  de  vous  lant  de  mir^aes,  par  lesquelleB  vous  m'avez  convaincn 
gae  toob  m'arez  adi>pt£  pour  voire' fl!s,j'a{  en  t'lDgratitnde  pendnot  des 
ann^es  eiitiferes  de  me  comporter  encore  plutSt  en  eaclave  de  Satan  qa'en 
entiint  d'une  Mfere  Vierge.  O  que  vous  fites  bonne  et  oliaritable !  puisqiie 
quelquee  olistaoles  que  uies  pechiSs  ayent  pu  mettre  ii  Voa  graceB,'*ou8 
s'aTez  jamais  i^ess^  de  m'aCtirer  au  bieii ;,  jusque  Ih  que  vous  m'avez  t)ut 
admettre  dans  la  Sainla  Compagnie  de  J&us,  votre  file."  —  Chaumonot, 
Vie,  20,  The  above  is  from  tlie  very  curious  autobiograpliy  written  by 
Chaumi'Liot,  at  tlie  command  of  his  Superior,  in  1688.  The  original 
manuscript  is  at  the  Hotel  Dieu  of  Quebec,    Mr.  Shea  has  printed  it. 
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class  in  one  of  the  Jesuit  schools.  Nature  had 
inclined  him  to  a  life  of  devotion.  He  would  faia 
be  a  hermit,  and,  to  that  end,  practised  eating 
green  ears  of  wheat ;  but,  finding  he  could  not 
swallow  them,  conceived  that  he  had  mistaken  his 
vocation.  Then  a  strong  desire  grew  up  within 
him  to  become  a  Recollct,  a  Capuchin,  or,  above 
all,  a  Jesuit ;  and  at  length  the  wish  of  his  heart 
was  answered.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  Jesuit  novitiate.'  Soon  after  its 
close,  a  small  duodecimo  volume  was  placed  in  his 
hajids.  It  was  a  Helation  of  the  Canadian  mission, 
and  contained  one  of  those  narratives  of  Brebeuf 
which  have  been  often  cited  in  the  preceding 
pages.  Its  effect  was  immediate.  Burning  to  share 
those  glorious  toils,  the  young  priest  asked  to  be 
eeijt  to  Canada ;  and  his  request  was  granted. 

Before  embarking,  he  set  out  with  the  Jesuit 
Poncet,  who  was  also  destined  for  Canada,  on  a 
pilgrimage  from  Eomo  to  the  shrine  of  Our  Lady 
of  Loretto.     They  journeyed  on  foot,  begging  alms 

1  His  age,  wlien  he  left  his  uncle,  the  priest,  is  not  mentioned,  But 
he  must  Iiave  been  a  mere  child ;  for,  at  the  end  of  Ills  novitiale,  ho  had 
forgotten  his  native  language,  and  was  forced  to  learn  it  a  second  time. 

"Jamais  y  eut-il  homme  snr  terre  plus  oblige  que  moi  i  la  Sainte 
Pamille  de  Jifsus,  de  Marie  et  da  Joseph  I  Marie  en  me  guerissant  de 
ma  vilaine  galle  on  teigne,  me  delivra  d'une  infinite  de  peine^  et  d'incom- 
raodii^s  corporel'es,  que  oette  hideuse  maladie  qui  me  rongeoit  m'avoit 
oaus^.  Joseph  m'ayant  obtenu  la  grace  d'Stre  iucorportf  h  un  purps  aussi 
B^t  qu'est  oelui  des  JSsuites,  ni'a  preserve  d'mie  infinite  de  misses 
epirltiielleB,  de  tentadons  tr^s  dnngereuses  et  de  peches  tr^  ^normea. 
Jesiia  n'ayant  pas  permis  que  j'entrasee  dans  aucun  autre  ordre  qn'en 
eelui  qu'il  honore  lout  a  la  fbis  de  son  beau  nom,  de  sa  douce  presence  et 
de  sa  protection  spdciale.  O  Jesus  1  O  Marie  I  O  Joseph !  qui  m^ritoit 
moina  que  nioi  vos  divines  faveurs,  et  envers  qui  avez  vous  iSte  plus  pro- 
digue?" —  Chaumonot,  Vw,  37. 
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by  the  way.  Chaumonot  was  soon  seized  with  a 
pain  in  the  knee,  so  violent  that  it  seemed  impos- 
sible to  proceed.  At  San  Severino,  where  they 
lodged  with  the  Bamabites,  he  bethought  him  of 
asking  the  intercession  of  a  certain  poor  woman 
of  that  place,  who  had  died  some  time  before  with 
the  reputation  of  sanctity.  Accordingly  he  ad- 
dressed to  her  his  prayer,  promising  to  publish 
her  fame  on  every  possible  occasion,  if  she  would 
obtain  his  cure  from  God.'  The  intercession  was 
accepted;  the  offending  limb  became  soimd  gain, 
and  the  two  pilgrims  pursued  their  journey.  They 
reached  Loretto,  and,  kneeling  before  the  Queen 
of  Heaven,  implored  her  favor  and  aid ;  while 
Chaumonot,  ovei^flowing  with  devotion  to  this  celes- 
tial mistress  of  his  heart,  conceived  the  pui'pose  of 
building  in  Canada  a  chapel  to  her  honor,  after 
the  exact  model  of  the  Holy  House  of  Loretto. 
They  soon  afterwai'ds  embarked  together,  and  ar- 
rived among  the  Hurons  early  in  the  autumn  of 
1639. 

Noel  Chahanel  came  later  to  the  mission;  for  he 
did  not  reach  the  Huron  country  until  1643.  He 
detested  the  Indian  life,  —  the  smoke,  the  vermin, 
the  iilthy  food,  the  impossibility  of  privacy.  He 
could  not  study  by  the  smoky  lodge-fire,  among  the 
noisy  crowd  of  men  and  squaws,  with  then:  dogs, 
and  their  restless,  screeching  children.  He  had  a 
natural  inaptitude  to  learning  the  language,  and 

1  "  Je  me  rei;onimaiidtd  Ji  elle  en  lut  promettant  de  la  fiiire  connoltre 
dans  toutes  lea  oceasiona  que  j'en  aurois  jamais,  si  elle  m'obtenoit  de  Diea 
ma  guftison."  —  Chaumonot,  Vie,  46, 
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labored  at  it  for  five  years  with  scai-cely  a  sign  of 
progress.  The  Devil  whispered  a  suggestion  into 
his  ear :  Let  him  procure  his  release  from  these 
barren  and  revolting  toUs,  and  return  to  France, 
where  congeni^ii  and  useful  employments  awaited 
him.  Chabanel  refused  to  listen;  and  when  the 
temptation  still  beset  him,  he  bound  himself  by  a 
solemn  vow  to  remain  in  Canada  to  the  day  of  his 
death.^ 

Isaac  Jogues  was  of  a  chai-actcr  not  unlike 
Garnier.  Nature  had  given  hira  no  especial  force 
of  intellect  or  constitutional  energy,  yet  the  man 
was  indomitable  and  irrepressible,  as  his  history 
will  show.  We  have  but  few  means  of  chai'acter- 
izing  the  remaining  priests  of  the  mission  otherwise 
than  as  their  traits  appear  on  the  field  of  their 
labors.  Theh\s  was  no  faith  of  abstractions  and 
generalities.  For  them,  heaven  was  very  near  to 
earth,  touching  and  mingling  with  it  at  many 
points.  On  high,  God  the  Father  sat  enthroned; 
and,  nearer  to  human  sympathies,  Divinity  incar- 
nate in  the  Son,  with  the  benign  fonn  of  his  im- 
maculate mother,  and  her  spouse,  St.  Joseph,  the 
chosen  patron  of  New  France.  Interceding  saints 
and  departed  friends  bore  to  the  throne  of  grace  the 
petitions  of  those  yet  lingering  in  mortal  bondage, 
and  formed  an  ascending  chain  from  earth  to  heaven. 

These  priests  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  super- 
naturalism.      Every  day  had  its  miracle.      Divine 

1  AbrCg^  de  la    Vie  da  Pere  JVoBi   Chaband,   MS.     This  anonymous 
p^er  bears  the  signature  of  Ragueneau,  in  attestation  of  its  truth.     See 
~  ~ --,_....  -^  j^^^  given 
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power  declared  itself  in  action  immediate  and 
direct,  controllingj  guiding,  or  reversing  the  laws 
of  Natui'e.  The  missionaries  did  not  reject  the 
ordinaiy  cures  for  disease  or  wounds ;  but  they 
relied  far  more  on  a  prayer  to  the  Virgin,  a  vow  to 
St,  Joseph,  or  the  promise  of  a  neuvaine,  or  nine 
days'  devotion,  to  some  other  celestial  personage ; 
while  the  touch  of  a  fragment  of  a  tooth  or  bone 
of  some  departed  saint  was  of  sovereign  efficacy 
to  cure  sickness,  solace  pain,  or  relieve  a  suffering 
squaw  in  the  throes  of  childbirth.  Once,  Chaumo- 
not,  having  a  headache,  remembered  to  have  heard 
of  a  sick  man  who  regained  his  health  by  com- 
mending his  case  to  St.  Ignatius,  and  at  the  same 
time  putting  a  medal  stamped  with  his  image  into 
his  mouth.  Accordingly  he  tried  a  similar  experi- 
ment, putting  into  his  mouth  a  medal  beaiiug  a 
i-epresentation  of  the  Holy  Family,  which  was  the 
object  of  his  especial  devotion.  The  next  morning 
found  him  curcd.^ 

The  relation  between  this  world  and  the  next 
was  sometimes  of  a  nature  curiously  intimate. 
Thus,  when  Chaumonot  heaid  of  Garnier's  death, 
he  immediately  addressed  his  depai-ted  colleague, 
and  promised  him  the  benefit  of  all  the  good  works 
which  he,  Chaumonot,  might  perform  during  the 
next  week,  provided  the  defunct  missionary  would 
make  him  heir  to  his  knowledge  of  the  Huron 
tongue.'^   And  he  ascribed  to  the  deceased  Ganiier's 


it  du  Hurun."  —  Cliaumo- 
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influence  the  mastery  of  that  language  which  he 
afterwai'ds  acquired. 

The  efforts  of  the  missionai-ies  for  the  conversion 
of  the  savages  were  powerfully  seconded  from  the 
other  world,  and  the  refractory  suhjcct  who  was 
deaf  to  human  persuasions  softened  hefore  the 
superhuman  agencies  which  the  priest  invoked  to 
his  aid.* 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  signs  and 
voices  from  another  world,  visitations  from  IIcll 
and  visions  from  Heaven,  were  incidents  of  no  rare 
occurrence  in  the  lives  of  these  aa'dent  apostles. 
To  Brebeuf,  whose  deep  nature,  like  a  furnace 
white  hot,  glowed  with  the  still  intensity  of  his  en- 
thusiasm, they  were  especially  frequent.  Demoua 
m  troops  appeared  before  him,  sometimes  in  the 
guise  of  men,  sometimes  as  hears,  wolves,  or  wild- 
cats. He  called  on  God,  and  the  apparitioi^  van- 
ished. Death,  Uke  a  skeleton,  sometimes  menaced 
him,  and  once,  as  he  faced  it  with  an  unquaiiing 
eye,  it  fell  powerless  at  his  feet,  A  demon,  in  the 
form  of  a  woman,  assailed  him  with  the  temptation 
which  heset  St.  Benedict  among  the  rocks  of 
Subiaco;  but  Brebeuf  signed  the  cross,  and  the 
infernal  siren  melted  into  air.     He  saw  the  vision 

'  As  these  raaj  be  supposed  to  be  explocted  ideas  of  ttie  past,  the 
■writer  may  retail  an  incident  of  hia  youth,  while  spending  a  few  days 
in  tlie  conyent  of  the  PassionisIS,  near  the  Coliseum  at  Eotae.  Tliese 
worthy  monks,  after  using  a  variety  of  arguments  for  his  conversion, 
expressed  the  Iiope  tiiat  a  miraculous  interposition  would  be  Foachsafed  to 
that  end,  and  that  the  Virgin  would  manifest  herself  to  him  in  a  nocturnal 
Tision.  To  this  end  they  gave  him  a  small  brass  medal,  stamped  with 
her  image,  to  be  worn  at  hie  neck,  while  they  were  to  repeat  a  certain 
number  of  Aves  and  Paters,  in  which  he  was  urgently  invited  to  join; 
as  the  result  of  which,  it  was  hoped  tlie  Virgin  would  appear  on  tlie  soma 
night.    No  vision,  however,  occuiTed. 
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of  a  vast  and  gorgeous  palace ;  and  a  miraculous 
voice  assured  him  that  such  was  to  be  the  rewai'd 
of  those  who  dwelt  in  savage  hovels  for  the  cause 
of  God.  Angels  appeared  to  him ;  and,  more  than 
once,  St.  Joseph  and  the  Vu'gin  were  visibly  pres- 
ent before  his  sight.  Once,  when  he  was  among 
the  Neutral  Nation,  in  the  winter  of  1640,  he  be- 
held the  ominous  apparition  of  a  great  cross  slowly 
approaching  from  the  quai-ter  where  lay  the  coun- 
try of  the  Iroquois.  He  told  the  vision  to  his  com- 
rades. "  What  was  it  like  1  How  large  was  itf  " 
they  eagerly  demanded.  "  Large  enough,"  replied 
the  priest,  "to  crucify  us  all."^  To  explain  such 
phenomena  is  the  province  of  psychology,  and  not 
of  history.  Their  occurrence  is  no  matter  of  sur- 
prise, and  it  would  be  superfluous  to  doubt  that 
they'were  recounted  in  good  faith,  and  with  a  full 
belief  in  their  reality. 

In  these  enthusiasts  we  shall  find  striking  ex- 
amples of  one  of  the  morbid  forces  of  human 
nature ;  yet  in  candor  let  us  do  honor  to  what 
was  genuine  in  them,  —  that  principle  of  self-ab- 
negation which  is  ihe  life  of  true  religion,  and 
which  is  vital  no  less  to  the  highest  forms  of 
heroism. 

1  Quelques  Renuirf/ws  sur  la  Vie  da  P^re  Jean  de  BTe'bevf,  MS.  On  the 
margin  of  tliis  paper,  opposite  several  of  the  atatementa  repeated  above, 
are  the  words,  Eigned  by  Ragueneau,  "Ex  ipsius  autogmpho,"  indicating 
that  the  atateraents  were  made  in  writing  by  Brebenf  himself 

Still  other  visions  are  reGorded  by  Chaumonot  as  occurring  to  Br^- 
beuf,  when  they  were  together  in  the  Neutral  country.  See  also  the  long 
notice  of  Brebeuf,  written  by  his  colleague,  Ragueneau,  in  tlie  Rektlion  of 
1649  ;  and  Tanner,  Sodetas  Jesa  Militans,  533. 
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1037-1640. 

PER8ECUTI0N, 

OssosBinfi.  —  The  New  CHArEL.  —  A  TmrrMFH  of  tug  Faith. — 
The  KsTHEa  Powers.  — Siobs  of  a  Tempest.  —  SLANUJjiie. — 
Race  aoaihst  the  Jestjits.  —  Their  Boldness   and  Peesist- 

ENCT.  —  KOOTDBNAL      CoCNCIL.  —  DaNCBK      OF      THE      PjtlESTS. 

Bhebedf'b  Letter.  —  Nakkow  Escapes.  —  Woes  and  Consola- 

The  town  of  Ossossane,  or  Rochelle,  stood,  as  we 
have  seen,  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Hui'on,  at  the 
skirts  of  a  gloomy  wilderness  of  pine.  Thither,  in 
May,  1637,  repaired  Father  Pijart,  to  found,  in 
this,  one  of  the  lai'gest  of  the  Huron  towns,  the 
new  mission  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.^  The 
Indians  had  promised  Brebeuf  to  build  a  house  for 
the  black-robes,  and  Pijart  found  the  work  in  prog- 
ress. There  were  at  this  time  about  fifty  dwellings 
in  the  town,  each  containing  eight  or  ten  families. 
The  quadrangular  fort  already  alluded  to  had  now 
been  completed  by  the  Indians,  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  priests.^ 

1  The  doctrine  of  the  immaeiilate  conception  of  the  Tirgiti,  recently 
Boactioned  by  the  Pope,  lias  long  been  a  EiTorite  tenet  of  tlie  Jesuits, 

*  Leilres  de  Gariii^,  MSS.    It  was  of  upright  pickets,  ten  feet  high, 
with  flanliing  towere  at  two  angles. 
[1101 
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The  new  mission-house  was  about  seventy  feet 
in  length.  No  sooner  had  the  savage  workmen 
secured  the  bark  covering  on  iU  top  and  sides 
than  the  priests  took  possession,  and  began  their 
preparations  for  a  notable  ceremony.  At  the 
farther  end  they  made  an  altar,  and  hung  such 
decorations  as  they  had  on  the  rough  walls  of 
bark  throughout  half  the  length  of  the  structure. 
This  formed  their  chapel.  On  the  altar  was  a 
crucifix,  with  vessels  and  ornaments  of  shining 
metal;  while  above  hung  several  pictures, — among 
them  a  pamting  of  Christ,  and  another  of  the  Vir- 
gin, both  of  Hfe-size.  There  was  also  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  Last  Judgment,  wherein  di-agons 
and  serpents  might  be  seen  feasting  on  the  enti'ails 
of  the  wicked,  while  demons  scourged  them  into 
the  flames  of  Hell.  The  enti'ance  was  adorned  with 
a  quantity  of  tinsel,  together  with  green  boughs 
skilfully  disposed,' 

Never  before  were  such  splendors  seen  in  the 
land  of  the  Hurons.  Crowds  gathered  from  afar, 
and  gazed  in  awe  and  admiration  at  the  marvels 
of  the  sanctuai-y.  A  woman  came  from  a  distant 
town  to  behold  it,  and,  ti'emulous  between  curiosity 
and  fear,  thrust  her  head  into  the  mystei-ious  recess, 
declarmg  that  she  would  see  it,  though  the  look 
should  cost  her  life.^ 

I  "  Nostre  Chapelle  estoit  eslraordinairement  Wen  ornft?,  .  .  .  nous 
auions  dress^  yn  poctiqae  entortilM  de  feUillage,  mesle  d'oripeaa,  en  va 
mot  nous  auions  estaM  tout  ee  que  Tostre  R.  noos  aenuoMde  beau,"  etc., 
etc.  — Le  Mereier,  Relation  des  Stirons,  1637, 175, 176.  —  In  liia  Belatim 
of  the  next  year  he  recurs  to  the  subject,  and  describes  the  pictures  dis- 
played on  tliis  memorable  occasion.  —  .Be&rfiim  dfs  Hwons,  1338,  33. 

■'  Ibid.,  1637,  176. 
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One  is  forced  to  wonder  at,  if  not  to  admire,  the 
energy  with  which  these  priests  and  their  scarcely 
less  zealous  attendants  ^  toiled  to  carry  their  pic- 
tures and  ornaments  through  the  most  arduous  of 
journeys,  where  the  traveller  was  often  famished 
from  the  sheer  difficulty  of  ti^ansporting  provisions. 

A  great  event  had  called  forth  all  this  prepara- 
tion. Of  the  many  baptisms  achieved  by  the 
Fathers  in  the  course  of  their  indefatigable  minis- 
fry,  the  subjects  had  all  been  infants,  or  adults  at 
the  point  of  death ;  but  at  length  a  Huron',  in 
full  health  and  manhood,  respected  and  influential 
in  his  tribe,  had  been  won  over  to  the  Faith, 
and  was  now  to  be  baptized  with  solemn  cere- 
monial, in  the  chapel  thus  gorgeously  adorned. 
It  was  a  strange  scene.  Indians  were  there  in 
throngs,  and  the  house  was  closely  packed:  war- 
riors, old  and  young,  glistening  in  grease  and  sun- 
flower-oil, with  uncouth  locks,  a  trifle  less  coarse 
than  a  horse's  mane,  and  faces  perhaps  snieared 
with  paint  in  honor  of  the  occasion ;  wenches  in 
gay  attire ;  hags  muffled  in  a  filthy  discarded  deer- 
skin, their  leathery  visages  corrugated  with  age 
and  malice,  and  their  hard,  glittering  eyes  riveted 
on  the  spectacle  before  them.  The  priests,  no 
longer  in  their  daily  gai'b  of  black,  but  radiant 
in  their  surplices,  the  genuflections,  the  tinkling 

1  The  Jesuits  on  these  distant  missions  were  usuaJiy  attended  hy 
followers  who  liad  taien  no  tows,  and  could  leare  their  service  at  wili, 
bHt  whose  motives  weve  religions,  and  not  mercenary.  Probably  this  was 
the  character  of  their  attendants  in  the  present  case.  They  were  known 
as  donnSi,  or  "given  men."  It  appears  from  a  letter  of  the  Jesuit  Du 
Peron,  that  twelve  hired  laborers  were  soon  after  sent  up  to  the  mission. 
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of  the  bell,  the  swinging  of  the  censer,  the 
sweet  odors  so  unlike  the  fumes  of  the  smoky 
lodge-iii'es,  the  mysterious  elevation  of  the  Host, 
(for  a  mass  followed  the  baptism,)  and  the  agita- 
tion of  the  neophyte,  whose  Indian  imperturbability 
fairly  deserted  him,  —  all  these  combined  to  pro- 
duce on  the"  minds  of  the  savage  beholders  an 
impression  that  seemed  to  promise  a  rich  harvest 
for  the  Faith.  To  the  Jesuits  it  was  a  day  of 
triumph  and  of  hope.  The  ice  had  been  broken ; 
the  wedge  had  entered ;  light  had  dawned  at  last 
on  the  long  night  of  heathendom.  But  there  was 
one  feature  of  the  situation  which  in  their  rejoicing 
they  overlooked. 

The  Devil  had  taken  alarm.  He  had  borne 
with  reasonable  composui'e  the  loss  of  individual 
souls  snatched  from  hira  by  former  baptisms ;  but 
here  was  a  convert  whose  example  and  influence 
threatened  to  shake  his  Hui'on  empire  to  its  very 
foundation.  In  fury  and  fear,  he  rose  to  the  con- 
flict, and  put  forth  all  his  malice  and  all  his  hell- 
ish ingenuity.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  explanation 
given  by  the  Jesuits  of  the  scenes  that  followed.' 
Whether  accepting  it  or  not,  let  u?  examine  the 
circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  it, 

^  Several  of  the  Jesuits  allude  to  this  supposed  excitemeat  among 
the  tenants  of  the  nether  world.  Thus,  Le  Meraer  says,  "  Le  Diable  se 
sentoit  prees^  de  pr^,  11  ae  pouuoit  supporter  le  Baplesme  solennel  de 
nuelques  Saiiusges  des  plus  signalez."  —  Bekuion  des  Humus,  1638,  83. — 
Several  other  baptisms  of  less  note  followed  that  above  described.  Gar- 
nier,  ivrltiDg  to  his  brother,  repeatedly  alludes  to  the  alarm  exeited  ia 
Hell  by  ihe  recent  sncceBsea  of  the  mission,  and  odds,  —  "Tous  pouvei 
juger  quelle  consolation  nous  Stoit-ce  de  voir  le  diable  s'avmer  contre 
nous  et  se  servir  de  ses  esclaves  pour  nnus  altaquer  et  t3cher  de  nous 
perdre  en  bwue  de  J.  C." 
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The  mysterious  strangers,  garbed  in  black,  who 
of  late  yeai-s  had  made  their  abode  among  them, 
from  motives  past  finding  out,  marvellous  in  knowl- 
edge, cai-eless  of  life,  had  awakened  in  the  breasts 
of  the  Hurons  mingled  emotions  of  wonder,  per- 
plexity, fear,  respect,  and  awe.  From  the  first, 
they  had  held  them  answerable  for  the  changes 
of  the  weather,  commending  them  when  the  crops 
were  abundant,  and  upbraiding  them  in  times  of 
scaixity.  They  thought  them  mighty  magicians, 
masters  of  life  and  death ;  and  they  came  to  them 
for  spells,  sometimes  to  destroy  their  enemies,  and 
sometimes  to  kill  grasshoppers.  And  now  it  was 
whispered  abroad  that  it  was  they  who  had  be- 
witched the  nation,  and  caused  the  pest  which 
threatened  to  exterminate  it. 

It  was  Isaac  Jogues  who  first  heard  this  ominous 
rumor,  at  the  town  of  Onnentisati,  and  it  proceeded 
from  the  dwai-fish  sorcerer  aheady  mentioned,  who 
boasted  himself  a  devil  incarnate.  The  slander 
spread  fast  and  far.  Their  friends  looked  at  them 
askance  ;  their  enemies  clamored  for  their  lives. 
Some  said  that  they  concealed  in  their  houses  a 
corpse,  which  infected  the  countiy,  —  a  perverted 
notion,  derived  from  some  half-instructed  neophyte, 
concerning  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist. 
Others  ascribed  the  evil  to  a  serpent,  others  to  a 
spotted  frog,  others  to  a  demon  which  the  priests 
were  supposed  to  carry  in  the  barrel  of  a  gun. 
Others  again  gave  out  that  they  had  pricked  an 
infant  to  death  with  awls  in  the  forest,  in  order 
to  kill  the  Huron  children  by  magic.     "  Perhaps." 
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observes  Father  Le  Mereier,  "  the  Devil  was  en- 
raged because  we  had  placed  a  great  many  of  these 
little  innocents  in  Heaven." ' 

The  picture  of  the  Last  Judgment  became  an 
object  of  the  utmost  terror.  It  was  regarded  as  a 
charm.  The  dragons  and  serpents  were  supposed 
to  be  the  demons  of  the  pest,  and  the  sinners  whom 
they  were  so  busily  devouring  to  represent  its  vic- 
tims. On  the  top  of  a  spruce-tree,  near  their  house 
at  Ihonatiria,  the  priests  had  fastened  a  small 
streamer,  to  show  the  direction  of  the  wind.  This, 
too,  was  taken  for  a  charm,  throwing  off  disease 
and  death  to  all  quarters.  The  clock,  once  an 
object  of  harmless  wonder,  now  excited  the  wildest 
alarm ;  and  the  Jesuits  were  forced  to  stop  it, 
since,  when  it  struck,  it  was  supposed  to  sound  the 
signal  of  death.  At  sunset,  one  would  have  seen 
knots  of  Indians,  their  faces  dark  with  dejection 
and  terror,  listening  to  the  measured  sounds  which 
issued  from  within  the  neighboring  house  of  the 
mission,  where,  with  bolted  doors,  the  priests  were 
singing  litanies,  mistaken  for  incantations  by  the 
awe-struck  savages. 

Had  the  objects  of  these  charges  been  Indians, 
their  term  of  life  would  have  been  very  short. 
The  blow  of  a  hatchet,  stealthily  struck  in  the 
dusky  entrance  of  a  lodge,  would  have  promptly 
avenged  the  victims  of  their  sorcery,  and  delivered 
the  country  from  peril.     But  the  priests  inspired 

'  "Le  diable  enrageoitpeutestTG  de  ce  que  nous  avions  plac^  duns  le 
del  quantite  do  ces  petite  mnocenB."  —  Le  Mereier,  B^ation  des  Surons, 
1688, 12  (Cram oisj). 
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a  strange  awe.  Nocturnal  councils  were  held ; 
their  death  was  decreed;  and,  ae  they  walked  thek 
rounds,  whispering  groups  of  children  gazed  after 
them  as  men  doomed  to  die.  But  who  should 
be  the  executioner?  They  were  reviled  and  up- 
braided. The  Indian  boys  threw  sticks  at  them 
as  they  passed,  and  then  ran  behind  the  houses. 
When  they  entered  one  of  these  pestiferous  dens, 
this  impish  crew  clambered  on  the  roof,  to  pelt 
them  with  snowballs  through  the  smoke-holes. 
The  old  squaw  who  crouched  by  the  fire  scowled 
on  them  with  mingled  anger  and  fear,  and  cried 
out,  "Begone!  there  are  no  sick  ones  here."  The 
invalids  wrapped  their  heads  in  their  blankets ; 
and  when  the  priest  accosted  some  dejected  war- 
rior, the  savage  looked  gloomily  on  the  ground,  and 
answered  not  a  word. 

Yet  nothing  could  divert  the  Jesuits  from  their 
ceaseless  quest  of  dying  subjects  for  baptism,  and 
above  all  of  dying  children.  They  penetrated  every 
house  in  tui-n.  When,  through  the  thin  walls  of 
bark,  they  heard  the  wail  of  a  sick  infant,  no 
menace  and  no  insult  could  repel  them  from  the 
threshold.  They  pushed  boldly  in,  asked  to  buy 
some  trifle,  spoke  of  late  news  of  Iroquois  forays, 
— of  anything,  in  shoi-t,  except  the  pestilence  and 
the  sick  child ;  conversed  for  a  while  till  suspicion 
was  partially"  lulled  to  sleep,  and  then,  pretending 
to  observe  the  sufferer  for  the  first  time,  approached 
it,  felt  its  pulse,  and  asked  of  its  health.  Now, 
while  apparently  fanning  the  heated  brow,  the 
dexterous  visitor  touched  it  with  a  comer  of  his 
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handkerchief,  which  he  had  previously  dipped  in 
water,  murmured  the  baptism.al  words  with  motion- 
less lips,  and  snatched  another  soul  from  the  fangs 
of  the  "  Infernal  Wolf."  ^  Thus,  with  the  patience 
of  saints,  the  courage  of  heroes,  and  an  intent  truly 
charitable,  did  the  Fathers  put  forth  a  nimble-fin- 
gered adroitness  that  would  have  done  credit  to  the 
profession  of  which  the  function  is  less  to  dispense 
the  treasui'es  of  another  world  than  to  grasp  those 
which  pertain  to  this. 

The  Hui-on  chiefs  were  summoned  to  a  great 
council,  to  discuss  the  state  of  the  nation.  The 
crisis  demanded  all  their  wisdom ;  for,  while  the 
continued  ravages  of  disease  threatened  them  with 
annihilation,  the  Iroquois  scalping-parties  infested 
the  outskirts  of  their  towns,  and  murdered  them 
in  their  fields  and  forests.  The  assembly  met  in 
August,  1637  ;  and  the  Jesuits,  knowing  their  deep 
stake  in  its  deliberations,  failed  not  to  be  present, 
with  a  liberal  gift  of  wampum,  to  show  theix 
sympathy  in  the  public  calamities.  In  private, 
they  sought  to  gain  the  good-will  of  the  deputies, 
one  by  one ;  but  though  they  were  successful  iu 
some  cases,  the  result  on  the  whole  was  far  from 
hopeful. 

In  the  intervals    of  the  council,  Br^beuf   dis- 

1  Ceh  I.  laf"  il  la  a  title  often  testowed  in  the  S I  ti  ni  on  the 
Devil.  Tl  e  aboie  aetaili  ire  gati  ered  from  the  narrUn  9  ot  Brebeuf 
Le  Mereier  and  Lalemant  and  lettera  i  ubUshed  and  iinpublishe  i  of 
several  other  Jesuits 

In  another  case  an  Ind  in  girl  wa'  carrv  i  g  o  i  her  biclt  a  eiok  child 
two  montl  3  old  Two  Jesn  te  appr  ached  and  while  oneof  them  amnaed 
the  girl  with  his  rosary,  "I'aatre  le  baptiae  leslement;  le  pauure  petit 
n'attendoit  quo  coale  faueur  du  Ciel  pour  s'y  enuoler," 
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coursed  to  the  crowd  of  chiefs  on  the  wonders  of 
the  visible  heavens,  —  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars, 
and  the  planets.  They  were  inclined  to  believe 
what  he  told  them;  for  he  had  lately,  to  their 
great  amazement,  acciirately  predicted  an  eclipse. 
From  the  fires  above  he  passed  to  the  fires  be- 
neath, till  the  listeners  stood  aghast  at  his  hideous 
pictures  of  the  flames  of  perdition,  —  the  only  spe- 
cies of  Christian  instruction  which  produced  any 
perceptible  effect  on  this  unpromising  auditory. 

The  council  opened  on  the  evening  of  the  fourth 
of  August,  with  all  the  usual  ceremonies ;  and  the 
night  was  spent  in  discussing  questions  of  treaties 
and  alliances,  vrith  a  deliberation  and  good  sense 
which  the  Jesuits  could  not  help  admiring.^  A 
few  days  after,  the  assembly  took  up  the  more 
exciting  question  of  the  epidemic  and  its  causes. 
Deputies  from  three  of  the  four  Huron  nations 
were  present,  each  deputation  sitting  apart.  The 
Jesuits  were  seated  with  the  Nation  of  the  Bear, 
in  whose  towns  then-  missions  were  established. 
Like  all  important  councils,  the  session  was  held 
at  night.  It  was  a  strange  scene.  The  light  of 
the  ih-es  flickered  aloft  into  the  smoky  vault  and 
among  the  soot-begrimed  rafters  of  the  gi'eat  coun- 
cil-house,^ and  cast  an  uncertain  gleam  on  the  wild 
and  dejected  throng  that  filled  the  platforms  and 
the  floor.  "  I  think  I  never  saw  anything  more 
lugubrious,"  writes  Le  Mercier:  "they  looked  at 

1  I«  Mercier,  ReJalion  des  Hurons,  1638,  88. 

2  It  must  have  been  the  house  of  a  chief.  The  Huvong,  uiilite  some 
other  tribes,  had  no  houses  set  apart  for  public  occasions. 
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each,  other  like  so  many  corpses,  or  like  men  who 
already  feel  the  terror  of  death.  When  they  spoke, 
it  was  only  with  sighs,  each  reckoning  up  the  sick 
and  dead  of  his  own  family.  All  this  was  to  excite 
each  other  to  vomit  poison  against  us." 

A  grisly  old  chief,  named  Ontitai'ac,  withered 
with  age  and  stone-blind,  but  renowned  in  past 
years  for  eloquence  and  counsel,  opened  the  debate 
in  a  loud,  though  tremulous  voice.  ,  Fii-st  he  saluted 
each  of  the  three  nations  present,  then  each  of  the 
chiefs  in  turn,  —  congratulated  them  that  all  were 
there  assembled  to  deliberate  on  a  subject  of  the 
last  importance  to  the  public  "'.y  ^Ifare,  and  exhorted 
them  to  give  it  a  mature  and  calr  consideration. 
Next  rose  the  chief  whose  office  it  was  to  preside 
over  the  Feast  of  the  Dead.  He  painted  in  dis- 
mal colors  the  woful  condition  of  the  country,  and 
ended  with  chai'ging  it  all  upon  the  sorceries  of 
the  Jesuits.  Another  old  chief  followed  him. 
"My  brothers,"  he  said,  "you  know  well  that  I 
am  a  war-chief,  and  very  rarely  speak  except  in 
councils  of  war ;  but  I  am  compelled  to  speak 
now,  since  nearly  all  the  other  chiefs  are  dead,  and 
I  must  utter  what  is  in  my  heart  before  I  follow 
them  to  the  grave.  Only  two  of  my  family  are 
left  alive,  and  perhaps  even  these  will  not  long 
escape  the  fury  of  the  pest.  I  have  seen  other 
diseases  ravaging  the  country,  but  nothing  that 
could  compare  with  this.  In  two  or  three  moons 
we  saw  their  end :  but  now  we  have  suffered  for  a 
yeai-  and  more,  and  yet  the  evil  does  not  abate, 
And  what  is  worst  of  all,  we  have  not  yet  discov- 
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ered  its  source."  Then,  with  words  of  studied  mod- 
eration, altornating  with  bursts  of  angry  invective, 
he  proceeded  to  accuse  the  Jesuits  of  causing,  by 
their  sorceries,  the  unparalleled  calamities  that  af- 
flicted them ;  and  in  support  of  his  charge  he  ad- 
duced a  prodigious  mass  of  evidence.  When  he 
had  spent  his  eloquence,  Brcbeuf  rose  to  reply, 
and  in  a  few  words  exposed  the  absurdities  of  his 
statements ;  whereupon  another  accuser  brought  a 
new  array  of  chai'ges.  A  clamor  soon  arose  from 
the  whole  assembly,  and  they  called  upon  Brcbeuf 
with  one  voice  to  give  up  a  certain  chai'med  cloth 
which  was  the  cause  of  their  miseries.  In  vain  the 
missionary  protested  that  he  had  no  such  cloth. 
The  clamor  increased. 

"  If  yoa  will  not  believe  mo,"  said  Brebeuf,  "  go 
to  our  house ;  search  everywhere ;  and  if  you  are 
not  sure  which  is  the  charm,  take  all  our  clothing 
and  all  our  cloth,  and  thi-ow  them  into  the  lake," 

"  Sorcerers  always  talk  in  that  way,"  was  the 
reply. 

"  Then  what  will  you  have  me  say  1 "  demanded 
Brebeuf. 

"  Tell  us  the  cause  of  the  pest." 

Brcbeuf  replied  to  the  best  of  his  power,  min- 
gling his  explanations  with  instructions  in  Christian 
doctrine  and  exhortations  to  embrace  the  Faith. 
He  was  continually  interrupted ;  and  the  old  chief, 
Ontitarac,  still  called  upon  him  to  produce  the 
charmed  cloth.  Thus  the  debate  continued  till  af- 
ter midnight,  when  several  of  the  assembly,  seeing 
no  prospect  of  a  termination,  fell  asleep,  and  oth.- 
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ers  went  away.  One  old  cliief,  as  lie  passed  out, 
said  to  Brebeuf,  "  If  some  young  man  should  split 
your  head,  wc  should  have  nothing  to  say,"  The 
priest  still  continued  to  harangue  the  diminished 
conclave  on  the  necessity  of  obeying  God  and  the 
danger  of  offendhig  Ilim,  when  the  chief  of  Ossos- 
sane  called  out  impatiently,  "  What  sort  of  men 
are  these  ?  They  are  always  saymg  the  aame  thing, 
and  repeating  the  same  words  a  hundred  times. 
They  are  never  done  with  telling  us  about  their 
Oki,  and  what  he  demands  and  what  he  forbids, 
and  Paradise  and  Hell,"  ^ 

"  Here  was  the  end  of  this  miserable  council," 
writes  Le  Mercier;  .  .  .  "and  if  less  evil  came  of 
it  than  was  designed,  we  owe  it,  after  God,  to  the 
Most  Holy  Virgin,  to  whom  we  had  made  a  vow 
of  nine  masses  in  honor  of  her  immaculate  con- 
ception," 

The  Fathers  had  escaped  for  the  time ;  but  they 
were  still  in  deadly  peril.  They  had  taken  pains 
to  secure  friends  in  private,  and  there  were  those 
who  were  attached  to  then"  interests ;  yet  none 
dared  openly  take  their  part.  The  few  converts 
they  had  lately  made  came  to  them  in  secret,  and 
warned  them  that  their  death  was  determined  upon. 
Their  house  was  set  on  fire  ;  in  public,  evei-y  face 
was  averted  from  them ;  and  a  now  council  was 
called  to  pronounce  the  decree  of  death.  They 
appeared  before  it  with  a  front  of  such  unflinching 
assurance,  that  then-  judges,  Indian-hke,  postponed 

1  The  above  account  of  the  crauncil  is  drawn  from  Le  Mercier,  Bda- 
tioa  des  Surma,  1638,  Chap.  II.     See  also  Bressani,  JteliiUoa  Abr€y&,  1Q3. 
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the  sentence.  Yet  it  seemed  impossible  that  they 
should  much  longer  escape.  Brebeuf,  therefore, 
wxote  a  letter  of  farewell  to  his  Superior,  Le  Jeune, 
at  Quebec,  and  confided  it  to  some  converts  whom 
he  could  tL'ust,  to  be  carried  by  them  to  its  desti- 
nation. 

"We  are  perhaps,"  he  says,  "about  to  give  our 
blood  and  our  lives  in  the  cause  of  our  Master, 
Jesus  Christ.  It  seems  that  His  goodness  will 
accept  this  sacrifice,  as  regards  me,  in  expiation  of 
my  great  and  numberless  sins,  and  that  He  will 
thus  crown  the  past  services  and  ardent  desires  of 
all  our  Fathers  here.  .  .  .  Blessed  be  His  name 
forever,  that  He  has  chosen  us,  among  so  many 
better  than  we,  to  aid  Him  to  bear  His  cross  in 
this  land !  In  all  things,  His  holy  will  be  done  !  " 
Ho  then  acquaints  Le  Jeune  that  he  has  directed 
the  sacred  vessels,  and  all  else  belonging  to  the 
service  of  the  altar,  to  be  placed,  in  case  of  his 
death,  in  the  hands  of  Pierre,  the  convert  whose 
baptism  has  been  described,  and  that  especial  care 
will  be  taken  to  preserve  the  dictionai-y  and  other 
■writings  on  the  Huron  language.  The  letter  closes 
with  a  request  for  masses  and  prayers,^ 

'-  The  following  is  tlie  conclusion  of  tlie  letter.  {La  llercicr,  Relation 
des  Hurona,  1638,  43.) 

"  En  tout,  sa  sainte  voloiite  soil  iiiite ;  e'il  veut  que  des  oesle  heure 
nous  mourione,  6  ta  bonne  heure  pour  nous !  s'il  veut  none  reseruer  'a. 
d'autres  trauaux,  qu'il  eoit  beny;  si  vous  entendez  que  Dieu  ait  cou- 
ronne  nos  petiCs  trauaux,  ou  pluslost  nos  desirs,  benissez-le  :  car  u'est  pour 
luy  que  nous  desirous  viure  et  niourir,  et  u'est  luy  qui  nous  en  donne 
la  grace.  Au  reste  si  quelqiies-vns  suruiuent,  i'ay  donn^  ordre  de  tout  ce 
qu'ils  dotuent  &ire.  I'ay  esC^  d'aduls  que  nos  Feres  et  nos  domestiques 
86  retirent  chez  ceux  qu'ils  oroyront  estre  ieurs  meilleurs  amis;  i'ay 
donni^  charge  qu'on  ports  chez  Pierre  nostre  premier  Chrestleu  lout  ce 
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The  imperilled  Jesuits  now  took  a  singular,  but 
certainly  a  very  wise  step.  They  gave  one  of  those 
fai'ewell  feasts  — festins  d adieu  —  which  Huron 
custom  enjoined  on  those  about  to  die,  whether  in 
the  course  of  Nature  or  by  public  execution.  Be- 
ing interpreted,  it  was  a  declaration  that  the  priests 
knew  their  danger,  and  did  not  shrink  from  it. 
It  might  have  the  effect  of  changing  overawed 
friends  into  open  advocates,  and  even  of  awakening 
a  certain  sympathy  in  the  breasts  of  an  assembly 
on  whom  a  hold  bearing  could  rarely  fail  of  influ- 
ence. The  hoiise  was  packed  with  feasters,  and 
Brebeuf  addressed  them  as  usual  on  his  unfailing 
themes  of  God,  Paradise,  and  Hell.  The  throng 
listened  in  gloomy  silence ;  and  each,  when  he 
had  emptied  his  bowl,  rose  and  depai-ted,  leaving 
his  entertainers  in  utter  doubt  as  to  his  feelings 
and  intentions.  From  this  time  forth,  however, 
the  clouds  that  overhung  the  Fathers  became  less 

qui  est  de  la  Sacrietie.  sur  tout  qu'on  ait  vn  aoin  paraculier  de  mettre  en 
lien  d'aseenmnce  le  Dictionnaire  et  tout  ce  que  nous  auons  de  la  langne. 
Pour  tBoy,  81  Dieu  me  fait  la  grace  d'aller  au  Ciel,  ie  prieray  Dieu  pour 
eux,  pour  les  pauuree  Hurong,  et  n'oublieray  pas  Vostre  Reuerenee. 

"Apree  tout,  uous  supplione  V.  R,  et  tous  nos  Peres  do  no  noua 
onblier  en  leurs  amneta  Sacrifices  et  prieres,  afin  qu'en  la  vie  et  apres  la 
mort,  H  nous  faase  misericorde ;  nous  somnieH  tons  en  la  vie  et  a  I'Eler- 
nil^, 

"Dev( 


"IeAN   n>E    liliERETF. 

FbAN^OIS    IoBEPH    Le    MEECiBB. 

PiERHE  Chaste  LLALN. 

CHABLES    GAfiKIES, 

Pate  Uaqvbneav. 
"  En  la  BerfdencB  du  la  Cooceptim,  1 0B30BBiin6, 
c«  28  Octobi:e. 

inct  losepli  les  Peres  Pierre  Piiort, 
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dark  aiid  threatening.  Voices  were  heard  in  their 
defence,  and  looks  were  less  constantly  averted. 
They  ascribed  the  change  to  the  intercession  of 
St.  Joseph,  to  whom  they  had  vowed  a  nine  days' 
devotion.  By  whatever  cause  produced,  the  lapse 
of  a  week  wrought  a  hopeful  improvement  in  their 
prospects ;  and  when  they  went  out  of  doors  in  the 
morning,  it  was  no  longer  with  the  expectation  of 
having  a  hatchet  stuuck  into  their  brains  as  they 
crossed  the  threshold.^ 

The  persecution  of  the  Jesuits  as  sorcerers  con- 
tinued, in  an  intermittent  form,  for  years ;  and 
several  of  them  escaped  very  narrowly.  In  a 
house  at  Ossossane,  a  young  Indian  rushed  sud- 
denly upon  Francois  Du  Peron,  and  lifted  his  toma- 
hawk to  brain  him,  when  a  squaw  caught  his  hand. 
Paul  Bagueneau  wore  a  crucifix,  from  which  hung 
the  image  of  a  skull.  An  Indian,  thinking  it  a 
charm,  snatched  it  from  him.  The  priest  tried  to 
recover  it,  when  the  savage,  his  eyes  glittering  with 
murder,  brandished  his  hatchet  to  sti'iko.  Rague- 
neaii  stood  motionless,  waiting  the  blow.  IBs 
assailant  forbore,  and  withdrew,  muttering.  Pierre 
Chanmonot  was  emerging  from  a  house  at  the 
Huron  town  called  by  the  Jesuits  St.  Michel, 
where  he  had  just  baptized  a  dying  girl,  when  her 
brother,  standing  hidden  in  tlie  doorway,  struck 
him  on  the  head  with  a  stone.      Chaumonot,  se- 

1  "  Tant  y  a  qxie  depuia  le  6.  de  Nouembre  que  nons  achouaames  nos 
Mosaea  votiues  i  son  honneur,  nous  auons  iouy  d'vu  repos  inoroyable, 
nous  nous  en  emorueillons  nous-raesmes  de  iour  en  ioiir,  quand  iioua  eon- 
eideroiia  en  quel  estat  esluient  nos  affaires  il  n'y  a  que  huitt  iours."  —  Lo 
MeroLer,  Retation  des  Harona,  1638,  44. 
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verely  wounded,  staggered  without  falling,  when 
the  Indian  sprang  upon  him  with  his  tomahawk. 
The  bystanders  arrested  the  blow.  Fran9ois  Le 
Mercier,  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  Indians  in  a 
house  at  the  town  called  St.  Louis,  was  assaUed  by 
a  noted  chief,  who  rushed  in,  raving  like  a  mad- 
man, and,  in  a  torrent  of  words,  charged  upon  him 
aU  the  miseries  of  the  nation.  Then,  snatching  a 
brand  from  the  fire,  he  shook  it  in  the  Jesuit's  face, 
and  told  him  that  he  should  he  burned  alive.  Le 
Mercier  met  him  with  looks  as  determined  as  his 
own,  till,  abashed  at  his  undaunted  front  and  bold 
denunciations,  the  Indian  stood  confounded.^ 

The  belief  that  their  persecutions  were  owing 
to  the  fury  of  the  Devil,  driven  to  desperation 
by  the  home-thrusts  he  had  received  at  their 
hands,  was  an  unfailing  consolation  to  the  priests. 
"  Truly,"  writes  Le  Mercier,  "  it  is  an  unspeakable 
happiness  for  us,  in  the  midst  of  this  barbarism,  to 
hear  the  roaring  of  the  demons,  and  to  see  Earth 
and  Hell  raging  against  a  handful  of  men  who 
will  not  even  defend  themselves."^  In  all  the  copi- 
ous records  of  this  daiii  period,  not  a  line  gives  oc- 
casion to  suspect  that  one  of  this  loyal  band  flinched 
or  hesitated.    The  iron  Brebeuf,  the  gentle  Gamier, 

1  The  above  incidente  are  from  Le  Mercier,  Lalemant,  BresBani,  the 
autobiography  of  Chaumonot,  the  unpublishecl  writings  of  Gamier,  and 
Ijie  ancient  manuscript  volume  of  memoirs  of  the  early  Canadian  mission- 
aries, at  St.  Mary's  College,  Montreal. 

s  "  C'est  veritablement  un  bonheur  indicible  pour  noua,  an  milieu  de 
cette  barbarle,  d'entendre  les  ruglasemens  des  demons,  &  de  voir  tout 
I'Enfor  &  quasi  tons  lea  hommea  animez  &  remplis  de  fureur  centre  une 
pelite  poignee  de  gens  qui  ne  Toudroient  pas  se  defendre."  —  Relation  des 
Barons,  1610,  81  (Cramoisy), 
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the  all-enduring  Jogues,  the  enthusiastic  Chau- 
monot,  Lalemant,  Le  Mercier,  Chatclaiii,  Daniel, 
Pijart,  Ragueneau,  Du  Peron,  Poncet,  Le  Moyne, 
— one  and  all  bore  themselves  with  a  tranquil  bold- 
ness, which  amazed  the  Indians  and  enforced  their 
respect. 

Father  Jerome  Lalemant,  in  his  journal  of  1639, 
is  disposed  to  draw  an  evil  augury  for  the  mission 
from  the  fact  that  as  yet  no  priest  had  heen  put  to 
death,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  received  maxim  that  the 
blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  Church.' 
He  consoles  himself  with  the  hope  that  the  daily 
life  of  the  missionai'ics  may  be  accepted  as  a  living 
martyrdom ;  since  abuse  and  threats  without  ond, 
the  smoke,  fleas,  filth,  and  dogs  of  the  Indian 
lodges, —  which  are,  he  says,  little  images  of  Hell, 
—  cold,  hunger,  and  ceaseless  anxiety,  and  all  these 
continued  for  years,  are  a  portion  to  which  many 
might  prefer  the  stroke  of  a  tomahawk.  Reason- 
able as  the  Father's  hope  may  be,  its  expression 
proved  needless  in  the  sequel ;  for  the  Huron  church 
was  not  destined  to  suffer  from  a  lack  of  martyrdom 
in  any  form. 

1  "  Kone  ftuons  quelque  fois  douW,  s^auoir  ai  on  pouuoit  esperer  la  con- 
Tiersion  do  ce  pais  saus  qu'il  y  east  effusion  de  sang :  le  prinoipe  re?eu  cb 
semble  dans  I'EgliBe  de  Diea,  que  le  sang  des  Martyrs  est  la  semence  dea 
Chrestiens,  me  faisoit  eonclure  poor  lore,  que  cela  n'estoit  paa  h  eaperer, 
voire  meame  qu'il  n'^toit  pas  i  souhaiter,  conaider6  la  gloire  qui  reuient 
i  Dieu  de  la  Constance  des  Martyrs,  du  sang  desqnels  tout  le  reste  de  la 
terre  ayant  lautost  estd  dbreuu^,  ce  eeroit  vne  espece  de  malediction,  que 
ee  quartier  du  monde  ne  participaat  point  au  bnnlieur  d'auoir  eontribui  h 
I'esclatde  ceste  gloire." — Lalemant,  iMoii'on  des  Barons,  1639,  50,  67. 
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PRIEST    AND    PAGAN. 
Du  pEiton'a  JouKKEY.  — DiiLx  Life  of  the  Jesuits. — Thkir  Mis- 

BIONART     EXCUIiSIONS. —  CoNVEBTS     AT    OaSOSSANfi. — MaCHINEET 

OF  CoNVBsaioK.  —  Conditions  of  Baptjbm.  —  BACKSLiDEEa. — 
The  Converts  and  their  Coitntrvhen.  — The  Cannibals  at 
St.  JoaEPn. 

We  have  already  touched  on  the  domestic  Hfe 
of  the  Jesuits.  That  we  may  the  hotter  know  them, 
we  will  follow  one  of  their  number  on  his  journey 
towards  the  scene  of  his  labors,  and  observe  what 
awaited  him  on  his  arrival. 

Father  Fran9ois  Du  Peron  came  up  the  Ottawa 
in  a  Huron  canoe  in  September,  1638,  and  was 
well  treated  by  the  Indian  owner  of  the  vessel. 
Lalemant  and  Le  Moyne,  who  had  set  out  from 
Three  Rivers  before  him,  did  not  fare  so  well.  The 
former  was  assailed  by  an  Algonquin  of  Allumette 
Island,  who  tried  to  sti'angle  him  in  revenge  for 
the  death  of  a  child,  which  a  Prenchraan  in  the 
employ  of  the  Jesuits  had  lately  bled,  but  had 
failed  to  restore  to  health  by  the  operation.      Le 
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Moyne  was  abandoned  by  his  Huron  conductors, 
and  remained  for  a  fortnight  by  the  bank  of  the 
river,  with  a  French  attendant  who  supported  him 
by  hunting.  Another  Huron,  belonging  to  the  flo- 
tilla that  carried  Du  Peron,  then  took  him  into  his 
canoe ;  but,  becoming  tired  of  bim,  was  about  to 
leave  him  on  a  rock  in  the  river,  when  his  brother 
priest  bribed  the  savage  with  a  blanket  to  carry 
him  to  his  journey's  end. 

It  was  midnight,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  Sep- 
tember, when  Du  Peron  landed  on  the  shore  of 
Thunder  Bay,  after  paddhng  without  rest  since  one 
o'clock  of  the  preceding  morning.  The  night  was 
rainy,  and  Ossossan^  was  about  fifteen  miles  dis- 
tant. His  Indian  companions  were  impatient  to 
reach  their  towns  ;  the  rain  prevented  the  kindling 
of  a  fire ;  while  the  priest,  who  for  a  long  time  had 
not  heard  mass,  was  eager  to  renew  h^  communion 
as  soon  as  possible.  Hence,  tired  and  hungry  as 
he  was,  he  shouldered  his  sack,  and  took  the  path 
for  Ossossane  without  breaking  his  fast.  He  toiled 
on,  half-spent,  amid  the  ceaseless  pattering,  trick- 
ling, and  whispering  of  innumerable  drops  among 
innumerable  leaves,  till,  as  day  dawned,  he  reached 
a  clearing,  and  descried  through  the  mists  a  cluster 
of  Huron  houses.  Faint  and  bedrenched,  he  en- 
tered the  principal  one,  and  was  greeted  with  the 
monosyllable  "  8hay  !  "  —  "  Welcome  !  "  A  squaw 
spread  a  mat  for  him  by  the  fii'e,  roasted  four  ears 
of  Indian  corn  before  the  coals,  baked  two  squashes 
in  the  embers,  ladled  fi-om  her  kettle  a  dish  of 
sagamite,  and  offered  them  to  her  famished  guest. 
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Missionai'ies  seem  to  have  been  a  novelty  at  this 
place ;  for,  while  the  Father  breakfasted,  a  crowd, 
chiefly  of  children,  gathered  about  him,  and  stared 
at  him  in  silence.  One  examined  the  texture  of 
Ms  cassock;  another  put  on  bis  hat;  a  third  took 
the  shoes  from  his  feet,  and  tried  them  on  her  own. 
Du  Peron  requited  his  entertainers  with  a  few  trin- 
kets, and  begged,  by  signs,  a  guide  to  Ossossane, 
An  Indian  accordingly  set  out  with  him,  and  con- 
ducted him  to  the  mission-house,  which  he  reached 
at  six  o'clock  in  the-  evening. 

Here  he  found  a  warm  welcome,  and  little  other 
refreshment.  In  respect  to  the  commodities  of 
life,  the  Jesuits  were  but  a  step  in  advance  of  the 
Indians.  Their  house,  though  well  ventilated  by 
numberless  crevices  in  its  bark  walls,  always  smelt 
of  smoke,  and,  when  the  wind  was  in  certain  quar- 
ters, was  filled  with  it  to  suffocation.  At  their 
meals,  the  Fathers  sat  on  logs  around  the  fire,  over 
which  their  kettle  was  slung  in  the  Indian  fashion. 
Each  had  his  wooden  platter,  which,  from  the 
difficulty  of  transportation,  was  valued,  in  the  Hu- 
ron country,  at  the  price  of  a  robe  of  beaver-skin, 
or  a  hundred  francs.^  Their  food  consisted  -of  sag- 
amite,  or  "  mush,"  made  of  pounded  Indian-corn, 
boiled  with  scraps  of  smoked  fish.  Chaumonot 
compares  it  to  the  paste  used  for  papering  the  walls 
of  houses.  The  repast  was  occasionally  varied  by 
a  pumpkin  or  squash  baked  in  the  ashes,  or,  in  the 

1  "  Xos  plats,  quoyque  de  boU,  nous  coOtent  plus  cher  qae  lee  TSWeB ; 
ils  sont  de  la  vaieur  d'une  lobe  de  caator,  c'est  !i  dire  cent  femes."  —  Ld- 
Ire  du  P.  Du  Peron  a  son  Frh-e,  27  Avril,  1689.  — The  Father's  appraise- 
ment seems  a  UcUe  questioimble. 
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season,  by  Indian  com  roasted  in  tlie  ear.  They 
used  no  salt  whatever.  They  could  bring  their  cum- 
brous pictures,  ornaments,  and  vestments  through 
the  savage  journey  of  the  Ottawa ;  but  they  could 
not  bring  the  common  necessaries  of  Mfe.  By  day, 
they  read  and  studied  by  the  Hght  that  streamed 
in  through  the  large  smoke-holes  in  the  roof,  —  at 
night,  by  the  blaze  of  the  ih-e.  Their  only  candles 
were  a  few  of  wax,  for  the  altar.  They  cultivated 
a  patch  of  ground,  but  raised  nothing  on  it  except 
wheat  for  making  the  sacramental  bread.  Their 
food  was  supplied  by  the  Indians,  to  whom  they 
gave,  in  return,  cloth,  knives,  awls,  needles,  and 
various  trinkets.  Their  supply  of  wine  for  the 
Eucharist  was  so  scanty,  that  they  limited  them- 
selves to  four  or  five  drops  for  each  mass.^ 

Their  life  was  regulated  with  a  conventual  strict- 
ness. At  four  in  the  morning,  a  bell  roused  them 
from  the  sheets  of  bark  on  which  they  slept. 
Masses,  private  devotions,  reading  religious  books, 
and  breakfasting,  filled  the  time  until  eight,  when 
they  opened  then-  door  and  admitted  the  Indians. 
As  many  of  these  proved  intolerable  nuisances, 
they  took  what  Lalemant  calls  the  honnUe  liberty 
of  turning  out  the  most  intrusive  and  impractica- 

'  The  aboTe  particulorB  are  drawn  &om  a  long  letter  of  Francois  Du 
Peron  to  his  brother,  Joseph-Imbert  Du  PeroD,  dated  at  La  Conception 
(OsBossane'),  April  27, 1689,  and  from  a  letter,  eiiually  long,  of  Chaumonot 
to  rather  PIiQippe  Nappi,  dated  Da  Pass  dea  Hwons,  May  26,  1640.  Both 
are  in  Carayon.  These  private  lettora  of  the  Jesuits,  of  which  many  are 
extant,  In  some  cases  written  on  birch-bark,  are  invaluable  as  illustrations 
of  the  subject 

The  Jesuits  soon  ieamed  to  make  nine  from  wild  grapes.  Those  in 
M^ne  and  Acadia,  at  a  later  period,  made  good  candles  from  the  waxy 
fruit  of  the  shrub  known  locally  aa  the  "bayberry," 
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ble,  —  an  act  pel-formed  with  all  tact  and  courtesy, 
and  rarely  taken  in  dudgeon.  Having  thus  win- 
nowed their  company,  they  catechized  those  that 
remained,  as  opportunity  offered.  In  the  intervals, 
the  guests  squatted  by  the  iire  and  smoked  their 
pipes. 

As  among  the  Spartan  virtues  of  the  Hurons 
that  of  thieving  was  especially  conspicuous,  it  was 
necessaiy  that  one  or  more  of  the  Fathers  should 
remain  on  guard  at  the  house  all  day.  The  rest 
went  forth  on  their  missionary  labors,  baptizing 
and  inatructing,  as  we  have  seen.  To  each  priest 
who  could  speak  Huron  ^  was  assigned  a  certain 
number  of  houses,  —  in  some  instances,  as  many  as 
forty;  and  as  these  often  had  five  or  six  fires,  with 
two  families  to  each,  his  spiritual  flock  was  as 
numerous  as  it  was  intractable.  It  was  his  care  to 
see  that  none  of  the  number  died  without  baptism, 
and  by  every  means  in  his  power  to  commend  the 
doctrines  of  his  faith  to  the  acceptance  of  those  in 
health. 

At  dinner,  which  was  at  two  o'clock,  grace  was 
said  in  Huron,  —  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians 
present,  —  and  a  chapter  of  the  Bible  was  read 
aloud  during  the  meal.  At  four  or  five,  according 
to  the  season,  the  Indians  were  dismissed,  the  door 
closed,  and  the  evening  spent  in  writing,  reading, 
studj'ing  the  language,  devotion,  and  conversation 
on  the  affairs  of  the  mission. 

The  local  missions  here  referred  to  embraced 

1  At  the  end  of  the  year  168B,  there  were  seven  priests  who  spoko 
Huron,  and  1]:ree  who  had  begun  to  learn  it. 
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and  the  villages  of  the  neighborhood ; 
but  the  priests  by  no  means  confined  themselves 
within  these  limits.  They  made  distant  excursions, 
two  in  company,  until  eveiy  house  in  every  Huron 
town  had  heard  the  annunciation  of  the  new  doc- 
trine. On  these  journeys,  they  carried  blankets 
or  large  mantles  at  their  backs,  for  sleeping  in  at 
night,  besides  a  supply  of  needles,  awls,  beads,  and 
other  small  articles,  to  pay  for  their  lodging  and 
entertainment :  for  the  Hurons,  hospitable  without 
stint  to  each  other,  expected  fuU  compensation 
from  tho  Jesuits. 

At  Ossossane,  the  house  of  the  Jesuits  no  longer 
served  the  double  purpose  of  dwelling  and  chapel. 
In  1638,  they  had  in  their  pay  twelve  artisans  and 
laborers,  sent  up  from  Quebec,^  who  had  built, 
before  the  close  of  the  year,  a  chapel  of  wood.^ 
Hither  they  removed  their  pictures  and  ornaments  ; 
and  here,  in  winter,  several  fires  were  kept  bumiag, 
for  the  comfort  of  the  half-naked  converts.^  Of 
these  they  now  had  at  Ossossane  about  sixty,  — 
a  large,  though  evidently  not  a  very  solid  nucleus 
for  the  Huron  church,  —  and  they  labored  hard 
and  anxiously  to  confirm  and  multiply  them.  Of 
a  Sunday  morning  in  winter,  one  could  have  seen 
them  coming  to  mass,  often  from  a  considerable 
distance,  "  as  naked,"  says  Lalemant,  "  as  your 
hand,  except  a  skm  over  their  hacks  Mke  a  mantle, 
and,  in  the  coldest  weather,  a  few  skins  around 

»  Du  Peron  in  Canyon,  173. 

*  "Iia  chapelle  est  fiiite  d'mie  charpente  bien  jolie,  seniblable  presyue, 
en  fiifon  et  grandeur,  U  notro  chapolle  de  St.  Julien."  —  Ibid.,  183. 
3  Lalemant,  B£.atioti  des  Surons,  1639,  62. 
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their  feet  and  legs."  They  knelt,  mingled  with 
the  French  mechanics,  before  the  altar,  —  very 
awkwai'dly  at  first,  for  the  posture  was  new  to 
them,  —  and  all  received  the  sacrament  together ; 
a  spectacle  which,  as  the  missionary  chronicler 
declares,  repaid  a  hundred  times  all  the  labor  of 
tiieir  conversion.' 

Some  of  the  principal  methods  of  conversion  are 
curiously  illustrated  in  a  letter  written  by  Gar- 
nier  to  a  friend  in  France.  "  Send  me,"  he  says, 
"a  picture  of  Christ  without  a  beard."  Several 
Virgins  are  also  requested,  together  with  a  variety 
of  souls  in  perdition — dmes  damnies  —  most  of 
them  to  be  mounted  in  a  portable  form.  Particular 
directions  are  given  with  respect  to  the  demons, 
dragons,  flames,  and  other  essentials  of  these  works 
of  art.  Of  souls  in  bliss  —  dmes  hienheureuses  — ■ 
he  thinks  that  one  will  be  enough.  All  the  pic- 
tures must  be  in  full  face,  not  in  profile  ;  and  they 
must  look  dkectly  at  the  beholder,  with  open  eyes. 
The  colors  should  be  bright ;  and  there  must  he  no 
flowers  or  animals,  as  these  disti'act  the  attention 
of  the  Indians.^ 

The  first  .point  with  the  priests  was  of  course  to 
bring  the  objects  of  their  zeal  to  an  acceptance  of 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Koman  Church ; 
but,  as  the  mind  of  the  savage  was  by  no  means 

1  Laleniant,  S^ion  des  Harons,  1639,  62. 

2  Gamier,  LeUre  IT"*,  MS.  These  directjons  show  an  eseellent 
knowledge  of  Indian  peouHariHes.  Tlie  Indian  dislike  of  a  beard  is  well 
known.  Catlin,  the  painter,  once  cauised  a  fetal  quarrel  among  a  party  of 
Sioux,  "by  representing  one  of  them  in  profile,  whereupon  he  was  jibed 
by  a  riyal  as  being  but  hcdfa  man. 

12 
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that  beautiful  blank  whicli  some  have  represented 
it,  there  was  much  to  be  erased  as  well  as  to  be 
written.  They  must  renounce  a  host  of  supersti- 
tions, to  which  they  were  attached  ivith  a  strange 
tenacity,  or  which  may  rather  be  said  to  have  been 
ingramed  in  their  vei-y  natures.  Certain  points  of 
Cluristian  morality  were  also  strongly  urged  by  the 
missionaries,  who  insisted  that  the  convert  should 
take  but  one  wife,  and  not  cast  her  off  without 
grave  cause,  and  that  he  should  renounce  the  gross 
license  almost  universal  among  the  Hurons.  Mur- 
der, cannibalism,  and  several  other  oifences,  were 
also  forbidden.  Yet,  while  laboring  at  the  work  of 
conversion  with  an  energy  never  surpassed,  and 
battling  against  the  powers  of  darkness  with  the 
mettle  of  paladins,  the  Jesuits  never  had  the  folly 
to  assume  towards  the  Indians  a  dictatorial  or  over- 
bearing tone.  Gentleness,  kindness,  and  patience 
were  the  rule  of  their  intercourse.'  They  studied 
the  nature  of  the  savage,  and  conformed  themselves 
to  it  with  an  admicable  tact.  Far  from  treating 
the  Indian  as  an  alien  and  barbarian,  they  would 
fain  have  adopted  him  as  a  coimti-yman ;  and  they 

'  The  following  passage  from  the  "  Divers  Sentlmena,"  before  cited, 
Trill  illustrate  this  point.  "  Pour  conuertir  les  Sauuages,  il  n'y  liiut  pas  tant 
de  science  que  de  Ijonti?  et  vertu  Men  solide.  Les  quatre  Elemens  il'va 
homme  Apostolique  en  ia  Nonuelle  Fratiue  sont  I'Aflkbilit^,  THumilit^, 
la  Patience  et  vne  Charity  genereuse.  Le  zele  Irop  ardent  brusle  plus 
qu'il  n'eschautFe,  et  gaste  tout;  il  feut  vne  grande  magnanimite  eC  conde- 
,  Bcendance,  pour  attirer  peu  il  pen  ces  Sauuages.  lis  n'entendent  pas  bien 
noatre  Theologie,  mais  ila  entendent  parfaiclenient  bien  nostre  humility 
et  nostre  aflabilite,  et  se  laissent  gaigner." 

So  too  Br^beuf,  in  a  leiter  to  Vitellesohi,  General  of  the  Jesuita 
(see  Carayon,  163) :  "  Ce  qu'il  dut  demander,  avant  tout,  dee  ouvriers 
destines  k  cette  mission,  o'est  une  doucear  inaltdrible  et  une  patience  i, 
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proposed  to  tlie  Hurans  that  a  number  of  young 
Frenclimen  should  settle  among  them,  and  marry 
their  daughters  in  solemn  form.  The  listeners 
were  gratified  at  an  overtm'e  so  flattering.  "  But 
what  is  the  use,"  they  demanded,  "  of  so  much  cer- 
emony 1  If  the  Frenchmen  want  our  women,  they 
are  welcome  to  come  and  take  them  whenever  they 
please,  as  they  always  used  to  do."^ 

The  Fathers  are  well  agreed  that  their  difficulties 
did  not  arise  from  any  natural  defect  of  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  who,  accord- 
ing to  Chaumonot,  were  more  intelligent  than  the 
French  peasantry,  and  who,  in  some  instances, 
showed  in  their  way  a  marked  capacity.  It  was 
the  inert  mass  of  pride,  sensuality,  indolence,  and 
superstition  that  opposed  the  mai'ch  of  the  Faith, 
and  in  which  the  Devil  lay  inti-enched  as  behind 
impregnable  breastworks.^ 

It  soon  became  evident  that  it  was  easier  to 
make  a  convei-t  than  to  keep  him.  Many  of  the 
Indians  clung  to  the  idea  that  baptism  was  a  safe- 
guard against  pestilence  and  misfortune ;  and  when 

1  Le  Mercier,  Relation  dea  Haroas,  1637,  100. 

'  111  this  connection,  the  following  Kpecimen  of  Indian  reasoning  is 
north  noting.  At  ilie  height  of  the  pestilence,  a  Huron  said  to  one  of  the 
prieate,  "I  see  plainly  tliat  four  God  is  angry  with  us  because  ne  will 
not  believe  and  obey  tiini.  Ihonatiria,  where  you  first  taught  his  word, 
is  entirely  mined.  Then  yon  came  here  to  Ossossan^,  and  we  would  not 
listen;  bo  Ossossan^  is  ruined  too.  This  year  you  have  been  all  through 
our  country,  and  found  scarcely  any  who  would  do  what  God  commands ; 
therefbre  the  pestilence  ie  everywhere."  After  premises  so  hopeful,  the 
Fatliers  looked  for  a  saljs&ctory  conclusion ;  but  the  Indian  proceeded,  — 
"  My  opinion  is,  that  we  ouglit  to  shut  yon  out  fi'ora  all  tiie  houses,  and 
stop  our  eM's  wlien  you  speai  of  God,  so  that  we  c^inot  hear.  Then  we 
shall  not  («  so  guilty  of  rejecting  the  tiuth,  and  lie  will  not  punish  us  so 
cruelly."  —  Lalemant,  Edaliait  dea  Hvmna,  1640,  80. 
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the  fallacy  of  this  notion  was  made  appai-ent,  then- 
zeal  cooled.  Their  only  amusements  consisted  of 
feasts,  dances,  and  games,  many  of  which  were,  to 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  of  a  superstitioas  charac- 
ter ;  and  as  the  Fathers  could  rarely  prove  to  their 
own  satisfaction  the  absence  of  the  diabolic  element 
in  any  one  of  them,  they  proscribed  the  whole  in- 
discriminately, to  the  extreme  disgust  of  the  neo- 
phyte. His  countrymen,  too,  beset  him  with  dismal 
prognostics :  as,  "  You  will  kill  no  more  game," 
— "  All  your  hair  will  come  out  before  spring," 
and  so  forth.  Various  doubts  also  assailed  him 
with  regard  to  the  substantial  advantages  of  his 
new  profession ;  and  several  converts  were  filled 
with  anxiety  in  view  of  the  probable  want  of 
tobacco  in  Heaven,  saying  that  they  could  not  do 
without  it.'  Nor  was  it  pleasant  to  these  incipient 
Christians,  as  they  sat  in  class  listening  to  the 
instructions  of  their  teacher,  to  find  themselves  and 
him  suddenly  made  the  targets  of  a  shower  of 
sticks,  snowballs,  corn-cobs,  and  other  rubbish, 
fiung  at  them  by  a  screeching  rabble  of  vagabond 
boys.'' 

Yet,  while  most  of  the  neophytes  demanded  an 
anxious  and  diligent  cultivation,  there  were  a  few 
of  excellent  promise  ;  and  of  one  or  two  especially, 
the  Fathers,  in  the  fulness  of  their  satisfaction, 
assure  us  again  and  again  "  that  they  were  savage 
only  in  name."^ 

1  Laleinant,  Relation,  des  Hurons,  1689,  80. 
s  Hid.,  78, 

'  From  June,  1639,  to  June,  18*0,  about  a  thousand  persons  were 
baptized.    Of  these,  two  hundred  and  sixty  were  infenls,  and  many  more 
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As  the  town  of  Ihonatma,  where  the  Jesuits  had 
made  theh  first  abode,  was  ruined  by  the  pestilence, 
the  mission  established  there,  and  known  by  the 
name  of  St.  Joseph,  was  removed,  in  the  summer 
of  1638,  to  Teanaustaye,  a  lai-ge  town  at  the  foot 
of  a  range  of  hills  near  the  southern  borders  of 
the  Huron  tenitory.  The  Hurons,  this  year,  had 
had  unwonted  successes  in  theu'  war  with  the  Iro- 
quois, and  had  taken,  at  various  times,  nearly  a 
hundred  prisoners.  Many  of  these  were  brought 
to  the  seat  of  the  new  mission  of  St.  Joseph,  and 
put  to  death  with  frightful  tortures,  though  not 
before  several  had  been  converted  and  baptized. 
The  tortui-e  was  followed,  in  spite  of  the  remon- 
strances of  the  priests,  by  those  cannibal  feasts 
customary  with  the  Hurons  on  such  occasions. 
Once,  when  the  Fathers  had  been  strenuous  in 
their  denunciations,  a  hand  of  the  victim,  duly 
prepared,  was  flung  in  at  their  door,  as  an  invi- 
tation to  join  in  the  festivity.  As  the  owner  of 
the  severed  member  had  been  baptized,  they  dug 
a  hole  in  their  chapel,  and  buried  it  with  solemn 
rites  of  sepulture.^ 

were  chili^D.  Veiy  many  died  soon  after  baptism.  Of  tJie  whole  num- 
l>er,  less  than  tweuly  were  baptized  in  health,  —  a  number  mucli  below 
that  of  tlie  preceding  year. 

The  following  is  a  curious  case  of  precocioua  piety.  It  is  that  of  a 
oliild  at  St.  Joseph.  "  Elle  n'a  que  deux  ana,  et  fiiit  joliment  le  signe  de 
1ft  croix,  et  prend  elle-mSme  do  I'eau  b&iite  |  et  une  fois  se  niit  a  crier, 
sortant  de  la  Chapelle,  i  cause  que  sa  ui^e  qui  la  portoit  nc  lui  ayoit 
donn^.  le  lolsir  d'en  prendre.  U  I'a  Wlu  reporter  en  prendre."  —  £eHrw 
de  Gamier,  MSS. 

1  Lalemant,  Rdalioa  des  Hnnms,  1639,  70. 
12* 
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A  Cbangk  of  Plan.  —  Sainte  Mahie,  —  Mission  of  the  Tobacco 

HaTION. WlBTEK   JOUHKHTIBG.  —  ReCEPTIOS    OF    TEE    MlBBiOS- 

ABIES,  —  SOPBHSTIIIOUS     TliEKOBS.  —  PeSII.     OS     GAKNIBK    AND 

JoacES.  —  Mission  of  the  Neutbals. —  Hueos  iNTUieuEa.^ — 
Miracles.  —  Fdky  of  tub  Indians.  —  Intehvention  or  Saint 
Michael.  —  Retuhh  to  Sainte  Mahie.  —  iNTEEriDiTr  op  the 
Pkibsts.  —  Their  Mental  Exaltation. 

It  tad  been  the  &st  purpose  of  the  Jesuits  to 
form  permanent  missions  in  each  of  the  principal 
Huron  towns ;  but,  before  the  close  of  the  year 
1639,  the  difBculties  and  risks  of  this  scheme  had 
become  fully  apparent.  They  resolved,  therefore, 
to  establish  one  central  station,  to  be  a  base  of 
operations,  and,  as  it  were,  a  focus,  whence  the 
light  of  the  Faith  should  radiate  through  all  the 
wilderness  around.  It  was  to  serve  at  once  as 
residence,  fort,  magazine,  hospital,  and  convent. 
Hence  the  priests  would  set  foi-th  on  missionary 
expeditions  far  and  near;  and  hither  they  might 
retire,  as  to  an  asylum,  in  times  of  sickness  or 
extreme  peril.  Here  the  neophytes  could  be  gath- 
[138  J 
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ered  together,  safe  from  perverting  influences ;  and 
here  in  time  a  Christian  settlement,  Ilurons  min- 
gled with  Frenchmen,  might  spring  up  and  thrive 
under  the  shadow  of  the  cross. 

The  site  of  the  new  station  was  admirably  chosen. 
The  little  rlyer  Wye  flows  from  the  southward  into 
the  Matchedash  Bay  of  Lake  Huron,  and,  at  about 
a  mile  from  its  mouth,  passes  through  a  small 
lake.  The  Jesuits  made  choice  of  the  right  bank 
of  the  Wye,  where  it  issues  from  this  lake, — 
gained  pei-mission  to  build  from  the  Indians,  though 
not  without  difficulty, — and  began  their  labors  with 
an  abundant  energy,  and  a  very  deficient  supply 
of  workmen  and  tools.  The  new  establishment 
was  called  Sainte  Marie.  The  house  at  Teanaus- 
taye,  and  the  house  and  chapel  at  Ossossane,  were 
abandoned,  and  all  was  concentrated  at  this  spot. 
On  one  hand,  it  had  a  short  water  communication 
with  Lake  Huron ;  and  on  the  other,  its  central 
position  gave  the  readiest  access  to  every  part  of 
the  Huron  territory. 

During  the  summer  before,  the  priests  had  made 
a  survey  of  their  field  of  action,  visited  aU  the 
Huron  towns,  and  christened  each  of  them  with 
the  name  of  a  saint.  This  heavy  di'aft  on  the  cal- 
endar was  followed  by  another,  for  the  designation 
of  the  nine  towns  of  the  neighboring  and  kindred 
people  of  the  Tobacco  Nation.^  The  tluron  towns 
were  portioned  into  four  distiicts,  while  those  of 
the  Tobacco  Nation  formed  a  fifth,  and  each  dis- 
trict was  assigned  to  the  charge  of  two  or  more 

'  See  Introduction. 
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priests.  In  November  and  December,  tbey  began 
their  missionary  excursions, —  for  the  Indians  were 
now  gathered  in  their  settlements,  —  and  journeyed 
on  foot  through  the  denuded  forests,  in  mud  and 
snow,  bearing  on  their  backs  the  vessels  and  uten- 
sils necessaiy  for  the  service  of  the  altar. 

The  new  and  perilous  mission  of  the  Tobacco 
Nation  fell  to  Gai'nier  and  Jogues.  They  were 
well  chosen ;  and  yet  neither  of  them  was  robust 
by  nature,  in  body  or  mind,  though  Jogues  was 
noted  for  personal  activity.  The  Tobacco  Nation 
lay  at  the  distance  of  a  two  days'  journey  from  the 
Huron  towns,  among  the  mountains  at  the  head  of 
Nottawassaga  Bay.  The  two'missionajies  tried  to 
find  a  guide  at  Ossossane;  but  none  would  go  with 
them,  and  they  set  ibrth  on  their  wild  and  un- 
known pilgrimage  alone. 

The  forests  were  full  of  snow;  and  the  soft,  moist 
flakes  were  still  falling  thickly,  obscuring  the  air, 
beplastering  the  gray  tiunks,  weighing  to  the  earth 
the  boughs  of  spruce  and  pine,  and  hiding  every 
footprint  of  the  narrow  path.  The  Fathers  missed 
their  way,  and  toiled  on  till  night,  shaking  down  at 
every  step  fi:om  the  burdened  branches  a  shower 
of  fleecy  white  on  their  black  cassocks.  Night 
overtook  them  in  a  spruce  swamp.  Here  they 
made  a  fii'e  with  great  difficulty,  cut  the  evergreen 
boughs,  piled  them  for  a  bed,  and  lay  down.  The 
storm  presently  ceased;  and,  "praised  be  God," 
writes  one  of  the  travellers,  "  we  passed  a  very 
good  night."  ^ 

'  Jogues  and  Gamier  in  Lalemant,  Edalion  des  Hurotis,  1640,  95. 
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In  the  morning  they  breakfasted  on  a  morsel  of 
corn  bread,  and,  resuming  their  journey,  fell  in 
with  a  small  pai-ty  of  Indiana,  whom  they  followed 
all  day  without  food.  At  eight  m  the  evening  they 
reached  the  iii-st  Tobacco  town,  a  miserable  cluster 
of  bark  cabins,  hidden  among  forests  and  half 
buried  in  snow-drifts,  where  the  savage  children, 
seeing  the  two  black  apparitions,  screamed  that 
Famine  and  the  Pest  were  coming.  Their  evil 
fame  had  gone  before  them.  They  were  unwel- 
come guests  ;  nevertheless,  ehiveiing  and  famished 
as  they  were,  in  the  cold  and  darkness,  they  boldly 
pushed  their  way  into  one  of  these  dens  of  bar- 
barism. It  was  precisely  like  a  Huron  house. 
Five  or  six  fires  blazed  on  the  eaiihen  floor,  and 
around  them  were  huddled  twice  that  number  of 
families,  sitting,  crouching,  standing,  or  flat  on 
the  ground ;  old  and  young,  women  and  men, 
children  and  dogs,  mingled  pell-meE.  The  scene 
would  have  been  a  strange  one  by  daylight :  it  was 
doubly  strange  by  the  flicker  and  glare  of  the 
lodge-flres.  Scowling  brows,  sidelong  looks  of  dis- 
trust and  fear,  the  screams  of  scared  children,  the 
scolding  of  squaws,  the  growling  of  wolfish  dogs, — 
this  was  the  greeting  of  the  strangers.  The  chief 
man  of  the  household  treated  them  at  first  with  the 
decencies  of  Indian  hospitality ;  but  when  he  saw 
them  kneeling  in  the  htter  and  ashes  at  their  devo- 
tions, his  suppressed  fears  found  vent,  and  he  began 
a  loud  hai'angue,  addressed  half  to  them  and  half 
to  the  Indians.  "  Now,  what  are  these  oMes  doing? 
They  are  making  charms  to  kill  us,  and  destroy  all 
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that  the  pest  has  spared  in  this  house.  I  heard 
that  they  were  sorcerers ;  and  now,  when  it  is  too 
late,  I  believe  it."^  It  is  wonderful  that  the  priests 
escaped  the  tomahawk.  Nowhere  is  the  power  of 
courage,  faith,,  and  an  unflinching  purpose  more 
strikingly  displayed  than  in  the  record  of  these 
missions. 

In  other  Tobacco  towns  their  reception  was  much 
the  same;  but  at  tlie  largest,  called  by  them  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  they  fared  worse.  They 
reached  it  on  a  winter  afternoon.  Every  door 
of  its  capacious  bark  houses  was  closed  against 
them ;  and  they  heard  the  squaws  within  calling 
on  the  young  men  to  go  out  and  split  their  heads, 
while  children  screamed  abiise  at  the  black-robed 
sorcerers.  As  night  approached,  they  left  the 
town,  when  a  band  of  young  men  followed  them, 
hatchet  in  hand,  to  put  them  to  death.  Darkness, 
the  forest,  and  the  mountain  favored  them ;  and, 
eluding  theh'  pursuers,  they  escaped.  Thus  began 
the  mission  of  the  Tobacco  Nation. 

In  the  following  November,  a  yet  more  distant 
and  perilous  mission  was  begun.  Br^beuf  and 
Chaumonot  set  out  for  the  Neutral  Nation.  This 
fierce  people,  as  we  have  ali'eady  seen,  occupied 
that  patt  of  Canada  which  lies  immediately  north 
of  Lake  Erie,  while  a  wing  of  their  territory 
extended  across  the  Niagara  into  Western  New 
York.**     In  their  athletic  proportions,  the  ferocity 

1  Lalemant,  Relalion  des  Bsrons,  1640,  96. 

2  IntroduGtion.  —  The  river  Niagara  wbb  at  this  time,  1640,  well  known 
to  the  Jesuits,  though  none  of  them  had  visited  it.  Lalemant  epoaka  of 
it  as  the"iamoii3  river  of  this  nation"  (the  Heutials).    The  following 
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of  theii'  maimers,  and  the  extravagance  of  their 
superstitions,  no  American  tribe  hag  ever  exceeded 
them.  They  carried  to  a  preposterous  excess  the 
Indian  notion,  that  insanity  is  endowed  with  a 
mysterious  and  superhuman  power.  Their  country 
was  full  of  pretended  maniacs,  who,  to  propitiate 
their  guai-dian  spirits,  or  oMes,  and  acquire  the 
mystic  virtue  which  pertained  to  madness,  raved 
stark  naked  thi'ough  the  villages,  scattering  the 
hrands  of  the  lodge-fires,  and  upsetting  everything 
in  their  way. 

The  two  priests  left  Saintc  Marie  on  the  second 
of  November,  found  a  Huron  guide  at  St.  Joseph, 
aaid,  after  a  dreary  march  of  five  days  through  the 
forest,  reached  the  first  Neutral  town.  Advancing 
thence,  they  visited  in  turn  eighteen  others ;  and 
their  progress  was  a  storm  of  maledictions.  Bre- 
beuf  especially  was  accounted  the  most  pestilent 
of  sorcerei-s.  The  Hurons,  restrained  by  a  super- 
stitious awe,  and  unwilling  to  kill  the  priests,  lest 
they  should  embroil  themselves  with  the  French  at 

translation,  from  his  Relaiton  of  1641,  shows  that  both  Lake  Ontario  and 
Lake  Brie  hml  already  taken  their  present  names. 

"This  river"  (the  Niagara)  "ia  the  same  by  which  our  great  lake 
of  the  Hurons,  or  Fresh  Sea,  discharges  itself,  in  die  iirst  place,  into  Lake 
Brie  (&  !ac  d'En^,  or  the  Lake  of  the  Cat  Nation.  Tlien  it  enters  tlie 
territories  of  the  Neutral  Nation,  and  takes  the  name  of  Onguiaalira 
(Niagara),  until  it  discharges  itself  into  Ontario,  or  the  Lake  of  St,  Louis; 
whence  at  last  issues  the  river  which  passes  before  Quebec,  and  is  called 
the  St,  Lawrence."  He  makes  no  allusion  to  the  cataract,  which  is  flrst 
mentioned  as  follows  by  Eagueneau,  in  the  Relation  of  1648. 

"Nearly  south  of  this  same  Neutral  Nation  there  is  a  great  lake, 
ahont  two  hundred  leagues  in  circuit,  named  Brie  (Bri^),  which  is  formed 
by  tiie  discharge  of  tlie  Bresh  Sea,  and  which  precipitates  itself  by  a  cat- 
aract of  frightful  height  into  a  third  lake,  named  Ontario,  which  we  call 
Lake  St.  Louis."  —Relation  dea  Eurom,  1648,  4S. 
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Quebec,  conceived  that  their  object  miglit  be  safely 
gained  by  stirring  np  the  Neuti-als  to  become  their 
executioners.  To  that  end,  they  sent  two  emissaries 
to  the  Neutral  towns,  who,  calling  the  chiefs  and 
young  warriors  to  a  council,  denounced  the  Jesuits 
as  destroyers  of  the  human  race,  and  made  their 
auditors  a  gift  of  nine  French  hatchets  on  condi- 
tion that  they  would  put  them  to  death.  It  was 
now  that  Brebeuf,  fully  conscious  of  the  danger, 
half  starved  and  ha]f  frozen,  driven  with  revilings 
from  every  door,  struck  and  spit  upon  by  pretended 
maniacs,  beheld  in  a  vision  that  great  cross,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  moved  onward  through  the  air, 
above  the  wintry  forests  that  stretched  towards  the 
land  of  the  Ii'oquois.-' 

Chauinonot  records  yet  another  nm-acle.  "  One 
evening,  when  all  the  chief  men  of  the  town  were 
deliberating  in  council  whether  to  put  us  to  death, 
Father  Breheuf,  while  making  his  examination  of 
conscience,  as  we  were  together  at  prayers,  saw 
the  vision  of  a  specti^e,  full  of  fm'y,  menacing  us 
both  with  three  javelins  which  he  held  in  his 
hands.  Then  he  hurled  one  of  them  at  us ;  but 
a  more  powerful  hand  caught  it  as  it  flew :  and 
this  took  place  a  second  and  a  third  time,  as  he 
hurled  his  two  remaining  javelins.  .  .  .  Late  at 
night  our  host  came  back  from  the  council,  where 
the  two  Huron  emissaries  had  made  their  gift  of 
hatchets  to  have  us  killed.  He  wakened  us  to 
say  that  three  times  we  had  been  at  the  point  of 
death ;  for  the  young  men  had  offered  three  times 
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to  strike  the  blow,  and  three  times  the  old  men 
had  dissuaded  them.  This  explained  the  meaning 
of  Father  Brebeuf  s  vision."  ^ 

They  had  escaped  for  the  time ;  but  the  Indians 
agreed  among  themselves,  that  thenceforth  no  one 
should  give  them  shelter.  At  night,  pierced  with 
cold  and  faint  with  hunger,  they  found  every  door 
closed  against  them.  They  stood  and  watched, 
saw  an  Indian  issue  from  a  house,  and,  by  a  quick 
movement,  pushed  through  the  half-open  door  into 
this  abode  of  smoke  and  filth.  The  inmates,  aghast 
at  their  boldness,  stared  in  silence.  Then  a  mes- 
senger ran  out  to  carry  the  tidings,  and  an  angry 
crowd  collected. 

"  Go  out,  and  leave  our  countiy,"  said  an  old 
chief,  "  or  we  wiil  put  you  into  the  kettle,  and 
make  a  feast  of  you." 

"  I  have  had  enough  of  the  dark-colored  flesh 
of  our  enemies,"  said  a  young  brave ;  "  I  wish  to 
know  the  taste  of  white  meat,  and  I  will  eat 
yours," 

A  warrior  rushed  in  like  a  madman,  di-ew  his 
bow,  and  aimed  the  arrow  at  Chaumonot.  "  I 
looked  at  him  fixedly,"  writes  the  Jesuit,  "  and 
commended  myself  in  fuU  confidence  to  St.  Mi- 
chael. Without  doubt,  this  great  archangel  saved 
us  ;  for  almost  immediately  the  fury  of  the  warrior 
was  appeased,  and  the  rest  of  our  enemies  soon 
began  to  listen  to  the  explanation  we  gave  them 
of  our  visit  to  their  country."*^ 

The  mission  was  barren  of  any  other  fruit  than 

1  Chaumonot,  Vie,  55.  ^  Ibid.,  57. 
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hardsliip  and  danger,  and  after  a  stay  of  four 
months  the  two  priests  resolved  to  return.  On 
the  way,  they  met  a  genuuie  act  of  kindness.  A 
heavy  snow-storm  arresting  their  progress,  a  Neu- 
tral woman  took  them  into  her  lodge,  entertained 
them  for  two  weeks  with  her  best  fare,  persuaded 
her  father  and  relatives  to  befriend  them,  and  aided 
them  to  make  a  vocabulary  of  the  dialect.  Bid- 
ding their  generous  hostess  farewell,  they  jour- 
neyed noilhward,  through  the  melting  snows  of 
spring,  and  reached  Sainte  Marie  in  safety.^ 

The  Jesuits  had  borne  all  that  the  human  frame 
seems  capable  of  bearing.  They  had  escaped  as 
by  miracle  from  torture  and  death.  Did  their  zeal 
flag  or  their  courage  fail  1  A  fervor  intense 
and  unquenchable  urged  them  on  to  more  distant 
and  more  deadly  ventures.  The  beiiigs,  so  near 
to  mortal  sympathies,  so  human,  yet  so  divine, 
in  whom  their  faith  impersonated  and  dramatized 
the  great  principles  of  Christian  truth,  —  virgins, 
saints,  and  angels,  —  hovered  over  them,  and  held 
before  their  raptured  sight  crowns  of  glory  and 
garlands  of  immortal  bliss.  They  burned  to  do,  to 
suffer,  and  to  die  ;  and  now,  from  out  a  living  mar- 
tyrdom, they  turned  their  heroic  gaze  towards  an 

^  Lalemant,  in  his  Belation  of  1641,  gives  the  narraUve  of  tliis  mission 
at  lengtli.  His  account  coincides  perfectly  with  tlie  briefer  notice  of 
Cliaumonot  in  liis  Autobiograpliy.  Clianmojiot  describes  (he  difficulties 
of  the  jonmey  very  graphically  in  a  letter  to  his  friend,  Father  Nappi, 
dated  Aug.  8,  16iO,  preserved  in  Carayon.  See  also  tlie  next  letter, 
Bi-ebeufaa  T.  R.  P.  MuHu  VUdkadii,  20  A<iut,  1641. 

T!ie  R^collet  La  Boche  Dallion  had  visited  the  Neutrals  fourteen 
years  before,  (see  Introduction,  nolf,)  and,  like  hia  t 
been  seriously  endangered  by  Huron  intrigues. 
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horizon  dark  with  perils  yet  more  appalling, 
and  saw  in  hope  the  day  when  they  should  bear 
the  cross  into  the  blood-stained  dens  of  the  Iro- 
quois.^ 

But,  in  this  exaltation  and  tension  of  the  powers, 
was  there  no  moment  when  the  recoil  of  Nature 
claimed  a  temporary  sway  ?  When,  an  exUe  from 
his  kind,  alone,  beneath  the  desolate  rock  and 
the  gloomy  pine-trees,  the  priest  gazed  forth  on  the 
pitiless  wilderness  and  the  hovels  of  its  dai'k  and 
ruthless  tenants,  his  thoughts,  it  may  be,  flew  long- 
ingly beyond  those  wastes  of  forest  and  sea  that 
lay  between  him  and  the  home  of  his  boyhood : 
or  rather,  led  by  a  deeper  atU'action,  they  revisited 
the  ancient  centre  of  his  faith,  and  ho  seemed  to 
stand  once  more  in  that  gorgeous  temple,  where, 
shrined  in  lazuli  and  gold,  rest  the  hallowed  bones 
of  Loyola.  Column  and  arch  and  dome  rise  upon 
his  vision,  radiant  in  painted  light,  and  tremhling 
with  celestial  music.  Again  he  kneels  before  the 
altar,  from  whose  tablature  beams  upon  him  that 
loveliest  of  shapes  in  which  the  imagination  of 
man  has  embodied  the  spirit  of  Cluistianity.  The 
illusion  overpowei-s  him.  A  thriU  shakes  his  frame, 
and  he  bows  in  reverential  rapture.  No  longer  a 
memory,  no  longer  a  dream,  but  a  visioned  pres- 
ence, distinct  and  luminous  in  the  forest  shades, 
the  Virgin  stands  before  him.  Prostrate  on  the 
rocky  earth,  he  adores  the  benign  angel  of  his 

1  This  zeal  was  in  no  degree  due  to  siicceaa  ;  for  in  164!,  after  seven 
years  of  toil,  the  miasion  counted  only  about  fifty  living  converts.  — a 
felling  off  fi^ni  former  years. 
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ecstatic  faith,  then  turns  with  rekindled  fervors  to 
his  stei"n  apostieship. 

Now,  by  the  shores  of  Thunder  Bay,  the  Huron 
traders  freight  their  birch  vessels  for  their  yearly 
voyage:  and,  embarked  with  them,  let  us,  too, 
revisit  the  rock  of  Quebec. 
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QUEBEC   AJSD    ITS    TENANTS. 
The  Nbw  Goybknok,  —  EDU'riNO  ExiMPLEs.  —  Lb  Jehsb's  Cohrb- 

SEOBDSBTS.  —  RAMK    AMD     DkVOTIOK,  NUNH. PbIBSTLI     AtJ- 

THOKiTJT.  —  Condition  op  Quebec.  —  The  HtrNDSED  Associates. 

—  CuoRCH  Discipline.  —  PLiYa.  — Fikewohes,  —  Frooessjons. 

—  Catechizino.  —  Teeeoeism.  —  PicruHES.  —  Tbb  Cohvbbts.  — 
Thb  SocjETr  OF  Jesus.  —  The  Foebstbes. 

I  HAVE  traced,  in  another  volume;  the  life  and 
death  of  the  noble  founder  of  New  France,  Samuel 
de  Champlain.  It  was  on  Christmas  Day,  1635, 
that  his  heroic  spirit  bade  farewell  to  the  frame  it 
had  animated,  and  to  the  rugged  cliff  where  he  had 
toiled  so  long  to  lay  the  comer-stone  of  a  Christian 
empii'e. 

Quebec  was  without  a  governor.  Who  should 
succeed  Champlain?  and  would  his  successor  be 
found  equally  zealous  for  the  Faith,  and  friendly  to 
the  mission?  These  doubts,  as  he  himself  tells  us, 
agitated  the  mind  of  the  Father  Superior,  Le 
Jeune  ;  but  they  were  happily  set  at  rest,  when,  on 
a  morning  in  June,  he  saw  a  ship  anchoring  in  the 
basin  below,  and,  hastening  with  his  brethren  to 
the  landing-place,  was  there  met  by  Charles  Huault 
13*  [m] 
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de  Montmagny,  a  Knight  of  Malta,  followed  by 
a  train  of  officers  and  gentlemen.  As  they  all 
climbed  the  rock  together,  Montmagny  saw  a  cru- 
cifix planted  by  the  path.  He  instantly  fell  on 
his  knees  before  it ;  and  nobles,  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  priests  imitated  his  example.  The  Jesuits 
sang  Te  Deum  at  the  chui-ch,  and  the  cannon 
roared  from  the  adjacent  fort.  Here  the  new 
goYemor  was  scarcely  installed,  when  a  Jesuit 
came  in  to  ask  if  he  would  be  godfather  to  an 
Indian  about  to  be  baptized,  "  Most  gladly,"  re- 
plied the  pious  Montmagny.  He  repaired  on  the 
instant  to  the  convert's  hut,  with  a  company  of 
gayly  apparelled  gentlemen;  and  while  the  inmates 
stared  in  amazement  at  the  scarlet  and  embroidery, 
he  bestowed  on  the  dying  savage  the  name  of  Jo- 
seph, in  honor  of  tb.8  spouse  of  the  Virgin  and  the 
patron  of  New  France.^  Three  days  after,  he  was 
told  that  a  dead  proselyte  was  to  be  buried ;  on 
which,  leaving  the  liues  of  the  new  fortification  he 
vcas  tracing,  he  took  in  hand  a  torch,  De  Lisle, 
his  lieutenant,  took  another,  Eepentigny  and  St. 
Jean,  gentlemen  of  his  suite,  with  a  hand  of  sol- 
diers followed,  two  priests  bore  the  corpse,  and 
thus  all  moved  together  in  procession  to  the  place 
of  burial.  The  Jesuits  were  comforted.  Champlain 
himself  had  not  displayed  a  zeal  so  edifying.^ 

•  I*  Jeune,  Retalion,  1686,  6  (Cramoiey).  "Monsieur  le  Gouverneur 
Be  traneporte  aux  Cabanea  de  ces  pamires  batbares,  suivy  d'une  leste 
Noblesae.  Je  voug  laiase  a,  penser  qu@l  estoimement  &  cea  Poaples  de 
voir   tout  d'ecarlato,  tent   de    personnea   liien   tkiiea  eoaa    lenrs   toils 

3  Ibid.,  83  (Cramoiay). 
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A  considerable  reinforcement  came  oat  with 
Montmagiiy,  and  among  the  rest  several  men  of 
birth  and  substance,  with  their  families  and  de- 
pendants. "  It  waa  a  sight  to  thank  God  for," 
exclaims  Father  Le  Jeune,  "to  behold  these  deli- 
cate young  ladies  and  these  tender  infants  issuing 
from  their  wooden  prison,  like  day  from  the  shades 
of  night."  The  Father,  it  will  be  remembered,  had 
for  some  years  past  seen  nothing  but  squaws,  with 
papooses  swathed  like  mummies  and  strapped  to  a 
board. 

lie  was  even  more  pleased  with  the  contents 
of  a  huge  packet  of  letters  that  was  placed  in 
his  hands,  bearing  the  signatures  of  nuns,  priests, 
soldiers,  courtiers,  and  princesses.  A  great  in- 
terest in  the  mission  had  been  kindled  in  France, 
Le  Jemie's  printed  Relations  had  been  read  with 
avidity;  and  his  Jesuit  brethren,  who,  as  teachers, 
preachers,  and  confessors,  had  spread  themselves 
thi-ough  the  nation,  had  successfully  fanned  the  ris- 
ing flame.  The  Father  Superior  finds  no  words  for 
hie  joy.  "  Heaven,"  he  exclaims,  '■'  is  the  conductor- 
of  this  enterprise.  Nature's  arms  are  not  long 
enough  to  touch  so  many  hearts."^  He  reads  how 
in  a  single  convent,  thirteen  nuns  have  devoted 
themselves  by  a  vow  to  the  work  of  converting  the 
Indian  women  and  children;  how,  in  the  church 
of  Montmartre,  a  nun  lies  prostrate  day  and  night 
before  the  altar,  praying  for  the  mission ;  ^  how 

1  "  C'est  Dieu  qui  conduit  cette  eiitrepriee.    La  Nature  n'a  pas  lea 
bras  assez  longs,"  etc.  —  Eeklioit,  1636,  3. 
1  BriSbeuf,  Relation  des  Eurrnis,  1633,  76. 
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"  the  Carmelites  are  all  on  fii'e,  the  Ursulines  full 
of  zeal,  the  sisters  of  the  Visitation  have  no  words 
to  speak  their  ardor  " ;  ^  how  some  person  unknown, 
but  blessed  of  Heaven,  means  to  found  a  school 
for  Huron  children;  how  the  Duchesse  d'Aiguiilon 
has  sent  out  six  workmen  to  build  a  hospital  for 
the  Indians ;  how,  in  every  house  of  the  Jesuits, 
young  priests  turn  eager  eyes  towards  Canada;  and 
hoWj  on  the  voyage  thither,  the  devils  raised  a 
tempest,  endeavoring,  in  vain  fury,  to  drown  the 
invaders  of  their  American  domain.*^ 

Great  was  Ls  Jeune's  delight  at  the  exalted 
rank  of  some  of  those  who  gave  their  pati'onage 
to  the  mission;  and  again  and  again  his  satisfac- 
tion flows  from  his  pen  in  mysterious  allusions  to 
these  eminent  persons.'  In  his  eyes,  the  vicious 
imbecile  who  sat  on  the  throne  of  France  was  the 
anointed  champion  of  the  Faith,  and  the  cniel  and 
ambitious  priest  who  ruled  king  and  nation  alike 
was  the  chosen  instrument  of  Heaven.  Church 
and  State,  linked  in  alliance  close  and  potential, 
played  faithfully  into  each  other's  hands ;  and  that 
enthusiasm,  in  which  the  Jesuit  saw  the  direct 
inspiration  of  God,  was  fostered  by  all  the  prestige 

1  Le  Jeune,  Belatian,  1636,  6.  Compare  "Divers  Sentimens,"  ap- 
peoded  to  the  RehUm  of  1635. 

2  "  L'Enfer  enrftgeant  de  nous  veoir  aller  en  In  Nouuelle  France  pour 
cunuertir  lea  infidelles  et  diminaer  so,  puissance,  par  depit  il  sousleuoit 
tons  leg  Elemens  centre  nons,  et  vouioit  abyemer  la  flotte."  —  Divers  Son- 

3  Among  [lis  cori'espondents  was  tlie  young  Duo  d'Enghien,  after- 
wards the  Great  Cond6,  at  this  time  iifieen  years  old.  "  Dieu  eoit  \oM  I 
tont  le  ciel  de  oostte  chere  Patrie  nous  promet  de  fauorables  influences, 
iusques  h,  ce  nouuel  astre,  qui  commence  k  paroiatre  parmy  ceux  de  la 
premiere  grandeur."  —  Le  Jeune,  £elalim,  1636,  8,  4. 
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of  royalty  and  all  the  patronage  of  power.  And, 
as  often  happens  where  the  interests  of  a  hierarchy 
are  identified  with  the  interests  of  a  ruling  class, 
religion  was  hccome  a  fashion,  as  graceful  and  as 
comforting  as  the  courtier's  embroidered  mantle  or 
the  court  lady's  robe  of  fur. 

Such,  we  may  well  believe,  was  the  complexion 
of  the  enthusiasm  which  animated  some  of  Le 
Jeune'g  noble  and  princely  coixespondents.  But 
there  were  deeper  fervors,  glowing  in  the  still 
depths  of  convent  cells,  and  kindling  the  breasts 
of  then-  inmates  with  quenchless  longings.  Yet 
we  hear  of  no  zeal  for  the  mission  among  religious 
communities  of  men.  The  Jesuits  regarded  the 
field  as  their  own,  and  desired  no  rivals.  They 
looked  forward  to  the  day  when  Canada  should 
be  another  Paraguay.-*  It  was  to  the  combustible 
hearts  of  female  recluses  that ,  the  torch  was  most 
busily  applied ;  and  here,  accordingly,  blazed  forth 
a  prodigious  and  amazing  flame.  "  If  all  had  their 
pious  wUl,"  writes  Le  Jeune,  "  Quebec  would  soon 
be  flooded  with  nuns."  ^ 

Both  Montmagny  and  De  Lisle  were  half 
churchmen,  for  both  were  Knights  of  Malta. 
More  and  more  the  powers  spiritual  engrossed  the 
colony.  As  nearly  as  might  be,  the  sword  itself 
was  in  priestly  hands.  The  Jesuits  were  all  in 
all.     Authority,  absolute  and  without  appeal,  was 

1-  "  Qne  ei  oeluy  qui  a  esorit  cette  lettre  a  leu  la  Relation  de  ce  qui  se 
pBsse  au  Paraguais,  qu'il  a  veu  ee  qui  se  fera  un  jour  en  la  Houaelle 
France."  — Le  Jeune,  Eelalion,  1037,  304  (Cramoisy). 

2  Cbauliuer,  Le  Nouveaa   Mends    Chrestiea,  41,  is   eloquent   on   this 
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vested,  in  a  council  composed  of  the  governor,  Le 
Jeune,  and  the  syndic,  an  official  supposed  to  rep- 
resent the  interests  of  the  mhabitants.'  There  was 
no  tribunal  of  justice,  and  the  governor  pronounced 
summarily  on  all  complaints.  The  church  adjoined 
the  fort ;  and  before  it  was  planted  a  stake  bearing 
a  placard  with  a  prohibition  against  blasphemy, 
drunkenness,  or  neglect  of  mass  and  other  relig- 
ious rites.  To  the  stake  was  also  attached  a 
chain  and  iron  collar ;  and  hard  by  was  a  wooden 
horse,  whereon  a  culprit  was  now  and  then  moimted 
by  way  of  example  and  warning.^  In  a  community 
so  absolutely  priest-governed,  overt  offences  were, 
however,  rare ;  and,  except  on  the  annual  arrival 
of  the  ships  from  France,  when  the  rock  swarmed 
with  godless  sailors,  Quebec  was  a  model  of  deco- 
rum, and  wore,  as  its  chroniclers  tell  us,  an  aspect 
unspeakably  edifying. 

In  the  year  1640,  various  new  establishments 
of  religion  and  charity  might  have  been  seen  at 
Quebec,  There  was  the  beginning  of  a  college 
and  a  seminary  for  Huron  children,  an  embryo  Ur- 
suline  convent,  an  incipient  hospital,  and  a  new 
Algonquin  mission  at  a  place  called  Sillery,  four 
miles  distant.  Champlain's  fort  had  been  enlai'ged 
and  partly  rebuilt  in  stone  by  Montmagny,  who 
had  also  laid  out  streets  on  the  site  of  the  future 
city,  though  as  yet  the  streets  had  no  houses. 
Behind  the  fort,  and  very  neaa"  it,  stood  the  church 
and  a  bouse  for  the  Jesuits.     Both  were  of  pine 

1  Le  CJerc,  ElaUissement  de  la  Fog,  Chap.  XV. 

2  Le  Jeune,  Relation,  1686, 153,  154  (Cramoisy). 
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wood;  aiid  tills  year,  1640,  both  were  burned  to 
the  ground,  to  be  afterwards  rebuilt  in  stone.  The 
Jesuits,  however,  continued  to  occupy  their  rude 
mission-house  of  Notre-Dame  des  Anges,  on  the 
St.  Charles,  where  we  first  found  them. 

The  country  around  Quebec  was  still  an  un- 
broken wilderness,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
clearing  made  by  the  Sieur  GifFard  on  his  seigniory 
of  Beauport,  another  made  by  M.  de  Puiseaux 
between  Quebec  and  Sillery,  and  possibly  one  oi 
two  feeble  attempts  in  other  quarters.^  The  total 
population  did  not  much  exceed  two  hundred,  in- 
cluding women  and  children.  Of  this  number, 
by  far  the  greater  part  were  agents  of  the  fur  com- 
pany known  as  the  Hundred  Associates,  and  men 
in  their  employ.  Some  of  these  had  brought  over 
theii'  families.  The  remaining  inhabitants  were 
priests,  nuns,  and  a  very  few  colonists. 

The  Company  of  the  Hundred  Associates  was 
bound  by  its  charter  to  send  to  Canada  four  thou- 
sand colonists  before  the  year  1643.^  It  had  nei- 
ther the  means  nor  the  will  to  fuliil  this  engage- 
ment. Some  of  its  members  were  wilUng  to  make 
personal  sacrifices  for  promoting  the  missions,  and 
building  up  a  colony  purely  Catholic.  Others 
thought  only  of  the  profits  of  trade ;  and  the  prac- 
tical affairs  of  the  company  had  passed  entirely 

1  Tor  Gil&rd,  PuiEeaux,  and  otiier  colonistB,  compare  Langevin,  NoIhb 
mir  tes  Archives  de  Notre-DaisB  de  Beauport,  6,  6,  7 ;  Perland,  NiAes  siii-  hs 
Archives  de  N.  D.  de  Qu^ec,  22,  24  (1868) ;  Ibid.,  Cours  d'Sislmre  dti  ' 
Canada,  I.  266  ;  Le  Jeune,  Malum,  168S,  45;  Pailloa,  Histoire  de  la  Cola- 
nte  Fran^aiee,  I,  c.  jv.,  v. 

3  See  "  Pioneers  of  France,"  S99. 
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into  the  hands  of  thid  portion  of  its  members. 
They  sought  to  evade  obhgations  the  fulfilment 
of  which  would  have  ruined  them.  Instead  of 
sending  out  colonists,  they  granted  lands  with  the 
condition  that  the  grantees  should  furnish  a  cer- 
tain numhei"  of  settlers  to  clear  and  till  them,  and 
these  were  to  be  credited  to  the  Company,^  The 
grantees  took  the  land,  but  rai-ely  fulfilled  the 
condition.  Some  of  these  grants  were  corrupt  and 
iniquitous.  Thus,  a  son  of  Lauson,  president  of 
the  Company,  received,  in  the  name  of  a  third 
person,  a  tract  of  land  on  the  south  side  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  of  sixty  leagues  fi.-ont.  To  this  were 
added  all  the  islands  in  that  river,  excepting  those 
of  Montreal  and  Orleans,  together  with  the  exclu- 
sive right  of  fishing  in  it  through  its  whole  extent.** 
Lauson  sent  out  not  a  single  colonist  to  these  vast 
concessions. 

There  was  no  real  motive  for  emigration.  No 
persecution  expelled  the  colonist  from  his  home ; 
for  none  hut  good  Catholics  were  tolerated  in  New 
France.  The  settler  could  not  ti'ade  with  the 
Indians,  except  on  condition  of  selling  again  to 
the  Company  at  a  fixed  price.  lie  might  hunt, 
hut  he  could  not  fish ;  and  he  was  forced  to  beg 


■  This  appears  in  many  early  grants  of  the  Company.  Thus,  in  a 
grant  to  Simon  Le  Maitre,  Jan.  15,  1833,  "que  les  liommes  que  le  dit 
.  .  .  fera  passer  en  la  N.  F.  tourneront  Ji  la  d^harge  de  la  dite  Coni- 
pagnie,"  etc.,  eta.  —  See  Pieces  sar  ta  Tenure  Seigtieuriole,  published  by  tbe 
Canodiim  gavernment,  passim, 

*  Archives  dn  S^minaire  de  Vdhmarie,  cited  by  JFtullon,  I.  350.  Lau- 
eoii'b  &ther  owned  Montreal.  The  eon's  grant  extended  from  the  River 
St.  Eraneis  to  a  point  fer  aboTe  Montreal.  —  La  Fontaine,  Mi^oire  smt  la 
Faniille  de  Lauson. 
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or  buy  food  for  years  before  lie  could  obtain  it  from 
that  rude  soil  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  wants 
of  his  family.  The  Company  imported  provisions 
every  year  for  those  in  its  employ ;  and  of  these 
supplies  a  portion  was  needed  for  the  relief  of 
stai'ving  settlers.  Giffai'd  and  his  seven  men  on  his 
seigniory  of  Beauport  were  for  some  time  the  only 
settlers  —  excepting,  perhaps,  the  Hebert  family  — 
who  could  support  themselves  throughout  the 
year.  The  rigor  of  the  climate  repelled  the  emi- 
grant; nor  were  the  attractions  which  Father  Le 
Jeune  held  forth  —  "piety,  freedom,  and  inde- 
pendence "  —  of  a  nature  to  entice  him  across  the 
sea,  when  it  is  remembered  that  this  freedom  con- 
sisted in  subjection  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  priest 
and  a  soldier,  and  in  the  liability,  should  he  forget 
to  go  to  mass,  of  being  made  fast  to  a  post  with  a 
coUar  and  chain,  like  a  dog. 

Aside  from  the  fur  trade  of  the  Company,  the 
whole  life  of  the  colony  was  in  missions,  convents, 
religions  schools,  and  hospitals.  Here  on  the  rock 
of  Quebec  were  the  appendages,  useful  and  other- 
wise, of  an  old-established  civilization.  While  as 
yet  there  were  no  inhabitants,  and  no  immediate 
hope  of  any,  there  were  institutions  for  the  care 
of  children,  the  sick,  and  the  decrepit.  All  these 
were  supported  by  a  charity  in  most  cases  precari- 
ous. The  Jesuits  relied  chiefly  on  the  Company, 
who,,  by  the  terms  of  their  patent,  were  obliged  to 
maintain  religious  worship.^     Of  the  origin  of  the 

1  It  is  a  principle  of  the  Jeanita,  that  each  of  its  eatahliahments  s 
Gild  a  support  of  its  own,  and  not  be  a  b     ' 
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convent,  hospital,  and  seminary  I  shall  soon  have 
occasion  to  speak. 

Quebec  wore  an  aspect  half  military,  half  mo- 
nastic. At  sunrise  and  sunset,  a  squad  of  soldiers 
in  the  pay  of  the  Company  paraded  in  the  fort; 
and,  as  in  Champlain's  time,  the  bells  of  the  church 
rang  morning,  noon,  and  night.  Confessions,  mass- 
es, and  penances  were  punctiliously  observed;  and, 
from  the  governor  to  the  meanest  laborer,  the 
Jesuit  watched  and  guided  all.  The  social  atmos- 
phere of  New  England  itself  was  not  more  suffo- 
cating. By  day  and  by  night,  at  home,  at  chui'ch, 
or  at  his  daily  work,  the  colonist  lived  under  the 
eyes  of  busy  and  over-zealous  priests.  At  times, 
the  denizens  of  Quebec  grew  Bestless.  In  1639, 
deputies  were  covertly  sent  to  beg  relief  in  France, 
and  "  to  represent  the  hell  in  which  the  consciences 
of  the  colony  were  kept  by  the  union  of  the  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  authority  in  the  same  hands."  ^ 
In  1642,  partial  and  ineffective  measures  were 
taken,  with  the  countenance  of  Eichelieu,  for  in- 
troducing into  New  ^France  an  Order  less  greedy 
of  seigniories  and  endowments  .than  the  Jesuits, 

the  Society.  The  Retatiom  are  fuU  of  appeals  to  the  charity  of  cIcYout 
persons  in  behalf  of  the  miseions. 

"  Of  what  use  to  the  country  at  this  perioil  could  have  been  two  com- 
jnunities  of  eloiEtered  nana?"  aslts  the  modern  historian  of  the  Urea- 
lines  of  Quebec.  And  he  answer  by  citing  the  words  of  Pope  Gregory 
the  Great,  who,  when  Rome  was  ravageil  by  famine,  pestilence,  and  the 
barbaiians,  declared  that  hia  only  hope  was  in  the  prayers  of  the  three 
thousand  nuns  then  assembled  in  the  holy  city.  —  Les  UrauUnta  de  Quebec, 
Introd.,  XI. 

1  "Pour  lenr  representer  la  gehenne  oil  eatoient  lea  consciences  de  la 
C<ilonie,  de  se  TOir  gouverne  par  les  meaines  personnes  pour  lo  spirituel 
et  pouv  le  temporel."  —  Le  Clcro,  I.  4T8, 
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and  less  prone  to  political  encroachment.'  No  fa- 
vorable result  followed ;  and  the  colony  remained 
as  before,  in  a  pitiful  state  of  cramping  and  dwarf- 
ing vassalage. 

This  is  the  view  of  a  heretic.  It  was  the  aim 
of  the  founder's  of  New  France  to  build  on  a 
foundation  purely  and  supremely  Catholic.  What 
this  involved  is  plain ;  for  no  degree  of  personal 
vii-tue  is  a  guaranty  against  the  evUs  which  attach 
to  the  temporal  rule  of  ecclesiastica.  Burning  with 
love  and  devotion  to  Christ  and  his  immaculate 
Mother,  the  fervent  and  conscientious  priest  re- 
gards with  mixed  pity  and  indignation  those  who 
fail  in  this  supreme  allegiance.  Piety  and  chaiity 
alike  demand  that  he  should  bring  back  the  rash 
wanderer  to  the  fold  of  hie  divine  Master,  and 
snatch  him  from  the  perdition  into  which  his  guilt 
must  otherwise  plunge  him.  And  whUe  he,  the 
priest,  himself  yields  reverence  and  obedience  to 
the  Superior,  in  whom  he  sees  the  representative 
of  Deity,  it  behooves  him,  in  his  degree,  to  require 
obedience  from  those  whom  he  imagines  that  God 
has  coniidcd  to  his  guidance.  His  conscience,  then, 
acts  in  perfect  accord  with  the  love  of  power 
innate  in  the  human  heart.  These  allied  forces 
mingle  with  a  perplexing  subtlety ;  pride,  dis- 
guised even  from  itself,  walks  in  the  likeness  of 
love  and  duty ;  and  a  thousand  times  on  the  pages 


1  Dedaratian  de  Piare  BreaM.  par  devaitl  ks  Nelairm  du  Boi/,  MS.  The 
Order  was  that  of  the  Capnchiue,  who,  like  the  R^coUets,  are  a  braneh.  of 
the  FnmeiBCanB.  Their  intcoduction  iuto  Canada  was  prevented;  but 
they  es(abliBhed  themselves  in  Mdne. 
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of  history  we  find  Hell  beguiling  tlie  virtues  of 
Heaven  to  do  its  work.  The  instinct  of  domi- 
nation is  a  weed  that  grows  ranlt  in  the  shadow 
of  the  temple,  climbs  over  it,  possesses  it,  covers 
its  ruin,  and  feeds  on  its  decay.  The  unchecked 
sway  of  priests  has  always  been  the  most  mischiev- 
ous of  tyrannies ;  and  even  were  they  all  well- 
meaning  and  sincere,  it  would  be  so  still. 

To  the  Jesuits,  the  atmosphere  of  Quebec  was 
well-nigh  celestial.  "  In  the  climate  of  New 
France,"  they  write,  "  one  leams  perfectly  to  seek 
only  God,  to  have  no  deshe  but  God,  no  purpose 
but  for  God,"  And  again:  "To  live  in  New 
France  is  in  truth  to  live  in  the  bosom  of  God." 
"  If,"  adds  Le  Jeune,  "  any  one  of  those  who  die 
in  this  country  goes  to  perdition,  I  think  he  will 
be  doubly  guilty."  ^ 

The  very  amusements  of  this  pious  community 
were  acts  of  religion.  Thus,  on  the  fete-day  of  St. 
Joseph,  the  patron  of  New  France,  there  was  a 
show  of  fireworks  to  do  him  honor.  In  the  forty 
volumes  of  the  Jesuit  Relations  there  is  hut  one 
pictorial  illustration;  and  this  represents  the  pyro-. 
technic  contrivance  in  question,  together  with  a  fig- 
ure of  the  Governor  in  the  act  of  touching  it  off.^ 

1  "La  Nouuelle  France  eat  vn  vray  climat  oil  on  apprend  parlaicte- 
rnent  Men  'a  ne  chercher  que  Dieu,  ne  desirer  que  Dieu  seul,  auoir  I'inten- 
tion  pureoent  Ji  Dien,  etc.  .  .  .  Viure  en  la  Nouuelle  IVince.c'eat^yray 
dire  viure  dans  le  sein  de  Dieu,  et  ne  respirer  que  1'air  de  so,  Diuine  con- 
duite."  —  Divera  Sentimens.  "  Si  quelqu'un  de  ecus  qui  meurent  en  eea 
contr^ea  Be  darane,je  ccoyqu'il  sera  doublement  ooupable,"  —  Relation, 
1640,  5  (Gramoisy). 

^  Rdoiion,  1637,  8.  Tlie  Rdotions,  as  origiiially  published,  comprised 
about  for^  volumes. 
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But,  what  is  more  curious,  a  Catholic  writer  of 
the  present  day,  the  Abbe  Faillon,  in  an  elabo- 
rate and  learned  work,  dilates  at  length  on  the 
details  of  the  display  ;  and  this,  too,  with  a  gravity 
which  evinces  his  conviction  that  squibs,  rockets, 
blue-lights,  and  sei-penta  are  important  mstruments 
for  the  saving  of  souls.'  On  May-Day  of  the  same 
year,  163T,  Montmagny  planted  before  the  church 
a  May-pole  surmounted  by  a  tiiple  crown,  beneath 
which  were  three  symbolical  circles  decorated  with 
wreaths,  and  bearing  severally  the  names,  lesus, 
Maria,  Joseph  ;  the  soldiers  drew  up  before  it,  and 
saluted  it  with  a  volley  of  musketry.'' 

On  the  anniversary  of  the  Dauphin's  birth  there 
was  a  dramatic  performance,  in  which  an  unbe- 
liever, speaking  Algonquin  for  the  profit  of  the 
Indians  present,  was  hunted  into  Hell  by  fiends.^ 
Eeligious  processions  were  frequent.  In  one  of 
them,  the  Governor  in  a  court  dress  and  a  baptized 
Indian  in  beaver-skins  were  joint  suppoi-ters  of  the 
canopy  which  covered  the  Host,*  In  another,  six 
Indians  led  the  van,  arrayed  each  in  a  velvet  coat 
of  scarlet  and  gold  sent  them  by  the  King.  Then 
came  other  Indian  converts,  two  and  two ;  then  the 
foundress  of  the  ITrsuline  convent,  with  Indian  chil- 
dren in  Trench  gowns ;  then  aU  the  Indian  girls 
and  women,  dressed  after  their  own  way ;  then  the 
priests;  then  the  Governor;  and  finally  the  whole 
French  population,  male  and  female,  except  the 
artillery-men  at  the  fort,  who  saluted  with  their 
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cannon  the  cross  and  banner  borne  at  the  head  of 
the  procession.  When  all  was  over,  the  Governor 
and  the  Jesuits  rewarded  the  Indians  with  a  feast.' 

Now  let  the  stranger  enter  the  church  of  Notre- 
Dame  de  la  Eecouvrauce,  after  vespers.  It  is  full, 
to  the  very  porch;  officers  in  slouched  hats  and 
plumes,  musketeers,  piltemen,  mechanics,  and  la- 
borers. Here  is  Montmagny  himself ;  Eepentigny 
and  Poterie,  gentlemen  of  good  birth ;  damsels  of 
nurture  ill  fitted  to  the  Canadian  woods ;  and,  min- 
gled with  these,  the  motionless  Indians,  wrapped  to 
the  throat  in  embroidered  moose-hides.  Le  Jeune, 
not  in  priestiy  vestments,  but  in  the  common  black 
dress  of  his  Order,  is  before  the  altar ;  and  on  either 
side  is  a  row  of  smaU  red-skinned  children  listening 
with  exemplary  decorum,  while,  with  a  cheerful, 
smiling  face,  he  teaches  them  to  kneel,  clasp  their 
hands,  and  sign  the  cross.  All  the  principal  mem- 
bers of  this  zealous  community  ai'e  present,  at  once 
amused  and  edified  at  the  grave  deportment,  and 
the  prompt,  shi'Ul  replies  of  the  infant  catechu- 
mens ;  while  their  parents  in  the  crowd  grin  de- 
light at  the  gifts  of  beads  and  trinkets  with  which 
Le  Jeune  rewards  his  most  proficient  pupHs.^ 

We  have  seen  the  methods  of  conversion  prac- 
tised among  the  Hurons.  They  were  much  the 
same  at  Quebec.  The  principal  appeal  was  to 
fear.^  "You  do  good  to  your  friends,"  said  Le 
Jeune  to  an  Algonquin  chief,  "  and  you  burn  your 

1  Lb  Jeime,  Edation,  1639,  8. 

2  Le  Jemie,  Rekakm,  1687,  122  (Cramoisy). 

3  Ibid.,  1686,  119,  and  1637.  32  (Cramoiey).  "La  craiiite  cat  i'alian 
couciere  de  la  foy  dans  ces  esprils  barbares." 
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enemies.  God  does  tlie  same."  And  he  painted 
Hell  to  the  startled  neophyte  as  a  place  where, 
when  he  was  hungry,  he  wonld  get  nothing  to  eat 
but  froga  and  snakes,  and,  when  thirsty,  nothing  to 
drink  but  flames.'  Pictures  were  found  invaluable. 
"  These  holy  representations,"  pursues  the  Father 
Superior,  "  are  half  the  instruction  that  can  be 
given  to  the  Indians.  I  wanted  some  pictures  of 
Hell  and  souls  in  perdition,  and  a  few  were  sent  us 
on  paper ;  but  they  are  too  confused.  The  devils 
and  the  men  are  so  mixed  up,  that  one  can  make 
out  nothing  without  particular  attention.  If  three, 
four,  or  five  devils  were  painted  tormenting  a  soul 
with  different  punishments,  —  one  applying  fire, 
another  serpents,  another  tearing  him  with  pincers, 
and  another  holding  him  fast  with  a  chain,  —  this 
would  have  a  good  efi"ect,  especially  if  everything 
were  made  distinct,  and  misery,  rage,  and  despe- 
ration appeai-ed  plainly  in  his  face."^ 

The  preparation  of  the  convert  for  baptism  was 
often  very  slight.    A  dying  Algonquin,  who,  though 

1  le  Jeune,  Elation,  16S7,  80-82  (Cramoiaj).  "Avoir  Ciim  et  ne 
manger  que  dea  serpens  et  des  crapanx,  avoir  soif  et  ne  boire  qae  des 
fiammes." 

2  "  Les  heretiqaes  sant  graadoment  blasmaliles,  de  condiunner  et  de 
brieer  les  imnges  qui  ont  de  si  bons  efiets.  Ces  saincCes  figures  Bont  la 
moilj^  de  I'instruetion  qu'on  peat  donner  aus  Sauaages.  I'auois  desir^ 
qnelques  portraits  de  I'enfer  et  de  I'Sme  damnee ;  on  nous  en  a  enuoye 
qaelques  vns  en  papier,  mais  cela  est  Irop  confas.  Les  diables  sont  lelle- 
ment  mealez  auec  les  hommes,  qu'on  n'y  pent  rien  recognoistre,  qu'anec 
vne  particuliere  attention.  Qui  depeindroit  trois  ou  quatce  on  ranq 
demons,  tourmentans  vne  June  de  diners  siipplices,  I'vn  luy  appliquant 
des  feux,  I'autre  des  serpens,  1'autre  la  tenaillant,  I'autre  la  tenant  li^e 
auec  des  chaisnes,  cela  auroit  vn  bon  efieC,  notamment  si  tout  estoit  bien 
disliiigu^,  et  que  la  rage  et  la  tristesse  parnssent  bien  en  la  face  de  cetto 
ame  deseaperSe,"  —  BeUdim,  1637,  82  (Cramoiey). 
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meagre  as  a  skeleton,  had  thrown  himself,  with  a 
last  effort  of  expiring  ferocity,  on  an  Iroquois  pris- 
oner, and  torn  off  his  ear  with  his  teeth,  was  bap- 
tized almost  immediately.*  In  the  case  of  converts 
in  health  there  was  far'  more  preparation ;  yet  these 
often  apostatized.  The  various  objects'  of  instruc- 
tion may  all  be  included  in  one  comprehensive 
word,  submission, — an  abdication  of  will  and  juc^- 
ment  in  favor  of  the  spiritual  director,  who  was  the 
interpreter  and  vicegerent  of  God.  The  director's 
function  consisted  in  the  enforcement  of  dogmas 
by  which  he  had  himself  been  subdued,  in  which 
he  believed  profoundly,  and  to  which  he  often 
clung  with  an  absorbing  enthusiasm.  The  Jesuits, 
an  Order  thoroughly  and  vehemently  reactive,  had 
revived  in  Europe  the  mcdiEeval  type  of  Christianity, 
with  all  its  attendant  superstitions.  Of  these  the 
Canadian  missions  bear  abundant  marks.  Yet,  on 
the  whole,  the  labors  of  the  missionaries  tended 
greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  Indians.  Eeclaimed, 
as  the  Jesuits  tried  to  reclaim  them,  from  their 
wandering  life,  settled  in  habits  of  peaceful  indus- 
try, and  reduced  to  a  passive  and  childlike  obedi- 


1  "  Ce  setoit  vne  estrange  cruaate  de 
■viuante  lians  lea  enftrs,  par  ie  reCus  d'vn  Wen  qae  leeus  Chriat  lay  a 
acquis  au  prix  de  son  sang." — SelaHon,  1637,  60  (Cranioisy). 

"Conaiderezd'autrecol^lagrandeappr^hension  que  nous  aviona  Btget 
de  redouter  la  ga6riaon;  poor  aulanC  c[ue  bien  aouvent  ^tant  gaens  il  ne 
leur  reste  dn  St.  Bapt§me  que  le  earactere." — LeUres  de  Garnier,  MSS. 

It  was  noC  very  easy  to  make  an  Indian  compreliend  the  nature  of 
linipUsm.  An  Iroguois  at  Monlreal,  hearing  a  misaionaiy  apeaMng  of  the 
water  wMoh  cleansed  the  soul  from  sin,  said  that  he  waa  weil  aeqnainted 
■witli  it,  aa  the  Dutch  had  once  given  him  ao  mncli  that  tliey  were  forced 
to  tie  him,  hand  and  foot,  to  prevent  him  from  doing  miachief,  —  Faillon, 
n.  43. 
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ence,  they  would  have  gained  more  than  enough 
to  compensate  them  for  the  loss  of  their  ferocious 
and  miserable  independence.  At  least,  they  would 
have  escaped  annihilation.  The  Society  of  Jesus 
aspired  to  the  mastery  of  all  New  France  ;  but  the 
methods  of  its  ambition  were  consistent  with  a 
Christian  benevolence.  Had  this  been  otherwise, 
it  would  have  employed  other  instruments.  It 
would  not  have  chosen  a  Jogucs  or  a  Garnier. 
The  Society  had  men  for  every  work,  and  it  used 
them  wisely.  It  utilized  the  apostolic  virtues  of 
its  Canadian  missionaries,  farmed  then'  enthusiasm, 
and  decorated  itself  with  theh'  martyr  crowns.  With 
joy  and  gratulation,  it  saw  them  rival  in  another 
hemisphere  the  noble  memory  of  its  saint  and  hero, 
Francis  Xavier.^ 

I  have  spoken  of  the  colonists  ss  living  in  a 
state  of  temporal  and  spiritual  vassalage.  To  this 
there  was  one  exception,  —  a  small  class  of  men 
whose  home  was  the  forest,  and  their  companions 
savages.  They  followed  the  Indians  in  their  roam- 
ings,  lived  with  them,  grew  familiar  with  their 
language,  allied  themselves  with  their  women,  and 
often  became  oracles  in  the  camp  and  leaders  on  the 
war-path.  Champlain's  bold  interpreter,  Etienne 
Brule,  whose  adventures  I  have  recounted  else- 
where,^ may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  this  class.  Of 
the  rest,  the  most  conspicuous  were  Jean  Nicollet, 
Jacques  Hgrtel,  Francois  Marguerie,  and  Nicolas 

1  Enemies  of  the  Jesuits,  while  denouncing  them  iii  unmeasured 
terms,  epeak  in  strong  eulogy  of  many  of  tlie  Caiiadiaii  ii 
See,  for  example,  Steinmetz,  History  of  the  Jesuits,  II,  415. 

2  "Pioneers  of  France,''  877. 
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Marsolet,^  Doubtless,  when  they  retuTned  from 
their  rovings,  they  often  had  pressing  need  of 
penance  and  absolution;  yet,  for  the  most  part, 
they  were  good  Catholics,  and  some  of  them  were 
zealous  for  the  missions.  Nicollet  and  others  were 
at  times  settled  as  interpreters  at  Three  Rivers  and 
Quebec.  Several  of  them  were  men  of  great  hitelK- 
gence  and  an  invincible  coui'age.  From  hatred  of 
restraint,  and  love  of  a  wild  and  adventurous  inde- 
pendence, they  encountered  privations  and  dangers 
scarcely  less  than  those  to  which  the  Jesuit  exposed 
himself  from  motives  widely  different,  —  he  from 
religious  zeal,  charity,  and  the  hope  of  Paradise ; 
they  simply  because  they  liked  it.  Some  of  the 
best  families  of  Canada  claim  descent  from  this 
vigorous  and  hardy  stock. 

1  See  Ferlimd,  Notes  sar  lea  Begistres  de  N.  D.  de  Quebec,  80. 

Nicollet,  especially,  was  a  remarkable  man.  As  early  as  1689,  he 
ascended  the  Green  Bay  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  crossed  to  the  waters  of 
the  Mississippi.  Thia  was  first  shown  hy  the  researches  of  Mr.  Shea. 
See  Ilia  IXscovBty  and  Exploraiioii  of  the  Mississippi  Vtilia/,  XX. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 
1G3G-1652. 

DEVOTEES    -OD    JiUjMS. 

The  Hchou  Skminahy.  —  Mabaue  db  la  Pbltrie.  —  Hek  Piocs 
SoHEiiES.  —  Her  Sham  Marhiage.  —  She  visits  the  Ursu likes 
OP  TouRa.  —  Marie  de  Saiht  Berbard.  —  Mabik  »b  t.'Jscar- 
KATioN,  —  Her  Ehthusiasm.  —  Her  Mystjoal  Marbiagb,  —  Hgb 
Dejection.  —  IIer  Mental  Courlicis,  —  Her  Vjsioh.  —  Madb 
Superior  of  the  "Dhsulinbs,  —  The  H6tel-Dibu.  —  The  Vox- 
age  TO  Canada. — Sillbrt.  —  Labors  and  SujFERitrus  ob'  thb 
Huns,  —  Chakaoter  of  Marib  db  i-'In-caiisation.  —  Of  Madahb 

DE    LA   PeLTEIE. 

Quebec,  as  wo  have  seen,  had  a  seminary,  a 
hospital,  and  a  convent,  before  it  had  a  population. 
It  will  be  well  to  observe  the  origin  of  these  insti- 
tutions. 

The  Jesuits  from  the  first  had  cherished  the 
plan  of  a  seminary  for  Huron  boys  at  Quebec. 
The  Governor  and  the  Company  favored  the  de- 
sign ;  since  not  only  would  it  be  an  efficient  means 
of  spreading  the  Faith  and  attaching  the  tribe  to 
tiie  French  interest,  but  the  children  would  be 
pledges  for  the  good  behavior  of  the  parents,  and 
hostages  for  the  safety  of  missionaries  and  traders 

[167] 
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in  the  Indian  towns,^  In  the  summer  of  1636, 
Father  Daniel,  descending  from  the  Huron  country, 
worn,  emaciated,  his  cassock  patched  and  tattered, 
and  his  shirt  in  rags,  brought  with  him  a  boy,  to 
whom  two  others  were  soon  added;  and  through 
the  influence  of  the  interpreter,  Nicollet,  the  num- 
ber was  afterwards  increased  by  several  more.  One 
of  them  ran  away,  two  ate  themselves  to  death, 
a  fourth  was  carried  home  by  his  father,  while 
three  of  those  remaming  stole  a  canoe,  loaded  it 
with  all  they  could  lay  their  hands  upon,  and 
escaped  in  triumph  with  their  plunder.^ 

The  beginning  was  not  hopeful ;  but  the  Jesuits 
persevered,  and  at  length  established  their  seminary 
on  a  firm  basis.  The  Marquis  de  Gamache  had 
given  the  Society  sis  thousand  crowns  for  founding 
a  college  at  Quebec.  In  1637,  a  year  before  the 
building  of  Harvard  College,  the  Jesuits  bega.n  a 
wooden  striictiu'c  in  the  rear-  of  the  fort;  and  here, 
within  one  inclosure,  was  the  Huron  semmary  and 
the  college  for  French  boys. 

Meanwhile  the  female  children  of  both  races 
were  without  instructors ;  but  a  remedy  was  at 
hand.  At  Alen9on,  in  1603,  was  bom  Maiie  Made- 
leine de  Chauvigny,  a  scion  of  the  haute  Ttfihlesse 
of  Nonnandy.  Seventeen  years  later  she  was  a 
young  lady,  abundantly  wilful  and  superabundantly 
enthusiastic,  —  one  who,  m  other  '  circumstances, 
have  made  a  romantic  elopement 


1  "  M,  de  Montmagny  cognoit  bien  I'importanca  de  ce  Seminaire  pour 
la  gloire  de  Nostre  Seigneur,  et  pour  le  Commerca  do  ces  Messieurs."  — 
Belatioii,  1637,  209  (Cramoisy). 

2  Le  Jeane,  Edatioa,  1687,  65-59.    Ibid.,  Eshtim,  1638,  23. 
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and  a  vwsalliance}  But  her  impressible  and  aa'dent 
nature  was  absorbed  in  other  objects.  Religion 
and  its  mioisters  possessed  her  wholly,  and  all  her 
enthusiasm  was  spent  on  works  of  charity  and 
devotion.  Her  father,  passionately  fond  of  her, 
resisted  her  inclination  for  the  cloister,  and  sought 
to  wean  her  back  to  the  world ;  but  she  escaped 
from  the  chateau  to  a  neighboring  couvent,  where 
she  resolved  to  remain.  Her  father  followed,  car- 
ried her  home,  and  engaged  her  in  a  round  of 
fetes  and  hunting  parties,  in  the  midst  of  which 
she  found  herself  surprised  into  a  betrothal  to  M. 
de  la  Pelti'ie,  a  young  gentleman  of  rank  and  char- 
acter. The  marriage  proved  a  happy  one,  and 
Madame  do  la  Peltne,  with  an  excellent  grace,  bore 
her  part  in  the  world  she  had  wished  to  renounce. 
After  a  union  of  five  years,  her  husband  died,  and 
she  was  left  a  widow  and  childless  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two.  She  returned  to  the  religious  ardors 
of  her  girlhood,  again  gave  all  her  thoughts  to 
devotion  and  charity,  aiid  again  resolved  to  be  a 
nun.  She  had  heard  of  Canada;  and  when  Le 
Jetme's  first  Selations  appeared,  she  read  them 
with  avidity.  "  Alas !  "  wrote  the  Father,  "  is  there 
no  charitable  and  virtuous  lady  who  will  come  to 
this  country  to  gather  up  the  blood  of  Christ,  by 
teaching  His   word    to    the    little    Indian  girls  ? " 

1  There  is  a  portrait  of  her,  taien  at  a  later  period,  of  which  a  photo- 
gmph  is  before  me.  She  has  a  semi-i'eligiaus  dress,  hands  clasped  in 
prftjer,  large  dark  eyes,  a  smiling  and  miBOliievouE  mouth,  aiid  a  fiice 
somewhat  pretty  and  very  coquettish.  An  engraving  from  the  portrait 
is  prefixed  to  the  "  Notice  BiograpIiicLue  de  Madame  de  la  Peltrie  "  in  Lis 
Ursulines  de  Quebec,  I.  348. 

16 
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His  appeal  found  a  prompt  and  vehement  response 
from  the  breast  of  Madame  de  la  Pelti'ie.  Thence- 
forth she  thought  of  nothing  but  Canada.  In  the 
midst  of  her  zeal,  a  fever  seized  her.  The  physi- 
cians despaired ;  but,  at  the  height  of  the  disease, 
the  patient  made  a  vow  to  St,  Joseph,  that,  should 
God  restore  her  to  health,  she  would  build  a  house 
in  honor  of  Him  in  Canada,  and  give  her  life  and 
her  wealth  to  the  instruction  of  Indian  girls.  On 
the  following  morning,  say  her  biographers,  the 
fever  had  left  her. 

Meanwhile  her  relatives,  or  those  of  her  husband, 
had  cortfirmed  her  pious  pm-poses  by  attempting  to 
thwart  them.  They  pronounced  her  a  romantic  vis- 
ionary, incompetent  to  the  charge  of  her  property. 
Her  father,  too,  whose  fondness  for  her  increased 
with  his  advancing  age,  entreated  her  to  remain 
with  him  while  he  lived,  and  to  defer  the  execution 
of  her  plans  till  he  should  be  laid  in  his  grave. 
From  entreaties  he  passed  to  commands,  and  at 
length  threatened  to  disinherit  her,  if  she  persisted. 
The  vu-tue  of  obedience,  for  which  she  is  extoUcd 
by  her  clerical  biographers,  however  abundantly 
exhibited  in  respect  to  those  who  held  charge  of 
her  conscience,  was  singulai'ly  wanting  towards  the 
parent  who,  in  the  way  of  Nature,  had  the  best 
claim  to  its  exercise ;  and  Madame  de  la  Peltrie 
was  more  than  ever  resolved  to  go  to  Canada.  Her 
father,  on  his  part,  was  urgent  that  she  should  marry 
again.     On  this  she  took  counsel  of  a  Jesuit,^  who, 

1  "Partagfe  ^nsi  entre  I'amour  filial  et  !a  religion,  on  proie  aux  plus 
poignantes  angoisses,  elle  e'adressa  h  un  religioux  de  la  Compagnie  de 
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"  having  seriously  reflected  before  God,"  suggested 
a  device,  which  to  the  heretical  mind  is  a  little 
startling,  but  which  commended  itself  to  Madame 
de  la  Peltrie  as  fitted  at  once  to  soothe  the  troubled 
spirit  of  her  father,  and  to  save  her  from  the  sin 
involved  in  the  abandonment  of  her  pious  designs. 
Among  her  acquaintance  was  M.  de  Bernieres, 
a  gentleman  of  high  rank,  great  wealth,  and  zeal- 
ous devotion.  She  wrote  to  him,  explained  the 
situation,  and  requested  him  to  feign  a  marriage 
with  her.  His  sense  of  honor  recoiled :  moreover, 
in  the  fulness  of  his  zeal,  he  had  made  a  vow  of 
chastity,  and  an  apparent  breach  of  it  would  cause 
scandal.  He  consulted  his  spiritual  director  and 
a  few  intimate  friends.  All  agreed  that  the  glory 
of  God  was  concerned,  and  that  it  behooved  him 
to  accept  the  somewhat  singula!'  overtures  of  the 
young  widow,^  and  request  her  hand  from  her  fa- 
ther. M.  de  Chauvigny,  who  greatly  esteemed  Ber- 
nieres, was  delighted ;  and  his  delight  was  raised 
to  transport  at  the  dutiful  and  modest  acquiescence 
of  his  daughter.**     A  betrothal  took  place ;  all  was 


J^siis,  dont  elte  connaissalt  la  prudence  consomm€e,  et  le  eupplia  de 
r&lairer  de  sea  Inmiferas,  Ce  religieux,  apres  y  avoir  s^riensement 
refleohi  devant  Dieu,  lai  repondit  qu'il  croyait  avoir  trouv^  un  moyea  de 
tout  concalier."  —  Casgrain,  Vie  de  Mmie  de  I'Inairnation,  243. 

'  Enfin  aprfes  avoir  longtemps  implor^  les  lomiferea  du  del,  il  remit 
toute  I'aSkire  entre  lee  mains  de  ion  directeur  et  de  quelqnea  amis  tntimes. 
Tons,  fl'un  commun  accord,  Ini  d^darerent  que  la  gloire  de  Dieu  y  Stait 
interessde,  et  qu'il  flevait  accepter." — Ibid.,  244. 

*  "  The  prudent  young  widow  answered  him  witli  much  respect  and 
modesly,  tliat,  as  she  knew  M.  de  Berniferea  to  be  a  favorite  with  Lim, 
she  also  prei^red  Tiim  to  all  others." 

The  ahove  is  from  a  letter  of  Marie  de  I'lncarnaiion,  translated  by 
Mother  St  Thomas,  of  the  Drsuline  convent  of  Quebec,  in  her  Life  of 
Madame  de  la  Pdirk,  41,  Compare  Us  Ursalines  de  C^i^ec,  10,  and  tlie 
"  Nolice  liiographique  "  in  the  same  valume. 
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harmony,  and  for  a  time  no  more  was  said  of  dis- 
inheriting Madame  de  la  Peltiie,  or  putting  her  in 
wardship. 

Berniercs's  scruples  returned.  Divided  between 
honor  and  conscience,  he  postponed  the  marriage, 
until  at  length  M.  de  Chauvigny  conceived  mis- 
givings, and  again  began  to  speak  of  disinheritiiig 
his  daughter,  unless  the  engagement  was  fuliilled.-' 
Berai^res  yielded,  and  went  with  Madame  de  la 
Peltrie  to  consult  "the  most  eminent  divines."^  A 
sham  marriage  took  place,  and  she  and  her  accom- 
plice appeared  in  public  as  man  and  wife.  Her 
relatives,  however,  had  already  renewed  their  at- 
tempts to  deprive  her  of  the  control  of  her  prop- 
erty. A  suit,  of  what  nature  does  not  appear,  had 
been  decided  against  her  at  Caen,  and  she  had 
appealed  to  the  Parliament  of  Normandy.  Her 
lawyers  were  in  despair;  but,  as  her  biographer 
justly  observes,,  "  the  saints  have  resources  which 
others  have  not."  A  vow  to  St.  Joseph  secured 
his  intercession  and  gained  her  case.  Another 
thought  now  filled  her  with  agitation.  Her  plana 
were  laid,  and  the  time  of  action  drew  near.  How 
could  she  endure  the  distress  of  her  father,  when 
he  learned  that  she  had  deluded  him  with  a  false 


1  "  Our  virtuous  widow  did  not  lose  courage.  As  she  had  given  her 
conSdence  to  M.  de  Bemieres,  she  informed  liiiu  of  all  thiit  passed,  vrhila 
she  flattered  her  father  each  day,  telling  him  that  this  nobleman  was  loo 
honorable  to  i^  in  keeping  his  word."  —  St.  Thomia,  Life  of  Hudame  de 
la  Peltrie,  42. 

^  "  He  "  (Bemiferes)  "  went  to  stay  at  the  house  of  a  mnloal  friend, 
where  they  had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  each  other,  and  cnnsull- 
hig  the  most  eminent  dirines  on  the  means  of  efifeeting  tliis  pretended 
marriage." — Ihid.,  43. 
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maniage,  and  that  she  and  all  tliat  was  hers  were 
bound  for  the  wilderness  of  Canada  1  Happily  for 
him,  he  fell  IK,  and  died  m  ignorance  of  the  deceit 
that  had  been  practised  upon  him.^ 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  quality  of 
Madame  de  la  Peltrie's  devotion,  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  of  its  sincerity  or  its  ardor;  and 
yet  one  can  hai-dly  fail  to  see  in  her  the  signs  of 
that  restless  longing  for  dclat,  which,  with  some 
women,  is  a  ruling  passion.  When,  in  company 
with  Bemieres,  she  passed  from  Alen^on  to  Tours, 
and  firom  Tours  to  Paris,  an  object  of  attention 
to  nuns,  priests,  and  prelates,  —  when  the  Queen 
herself  summoned  her  to  an  interview,  —  it  may 
be  that  the  profound  contentment  of  soul  ascribed 
to  her  had  its  origin  in  sources  not  exclusively  of 
the  sphit.  At  Tours,  she  repaired  to  the  Ursuline 
convent.     The  Superior  and  all  the  nuns  met  her 

1  It  will  be  of  interest  to  observe  the  view  talten.  of  this  pretended 
marriage  by  Madame  de  la  Peltrie's  Catholic  biographers.  Charlevoix 
tells  the  story  without  comment,  bnt  irith  apparent  approvaL  Sainle- 
Foi,  in  his  Pi-eiaiires  Uraidines  de  France,  says,  that,  as  God  had  taken  her 
under  Hia  guidance,  we  should  not  Tenture  to  criticize  her.  Casgrain,  in 
his  Vie  de  Marie  de  I'lnoarnalion,  remarks :  — 

"Une  telle  condmte  pent  enoore  aujourd'hui  paraitre  strange  ^  Men 
des  personnes ;  mais  outre  que  I'avenir  fit  bien  voir  que  c'^tsit  une  inspi- 
ration da  del,  nous  pouvoas  rfpondre,  aveo  uu  savant  et  pieux  auteur, 
que  nous  ne  devons  point  juger  ceux  que  Dieu  ae  charge  lm-m6me  de 
eonduire."  —  p.  247. 

Molher  St.  Thomas  highly  approves  the  proceeding,  and  says :  — 

"Thus  ended  the  pretended  engagement  of  this  virtuous  lady  and 
gentleman,  which  caused,  at  the  time,  so  much  inquiry  and  excitement 
among  the  nobility  in  France,  and  which,  after  a  lapse  of  two  hundred 
years,  cannot  Ml  esciling  feelings  of  admiration  in  the  heart  of  every 

Surprising  as  it  may  appear,  the  book  from  which  the  above  ia  taken 
was  written  a  few  years  since,  in  so-called  English,  for  the  instruction  of 
the  pupils  in  the  Ursuline  Convent  at  Quebec. 
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at  the  entrance  of  tlie  cloister,  and,  separating 
into  two  rows  as  she  appea-red,  sang  the  Veni 
Creator,  whUe  tlie  bell  of  the  monastery  sounded 
its  loudest  peal.  Then  they  led  her  in  triumph  to 
their  church,  sang  Te  Deum,  and,  while  the  hon- 
ored guest  knelt  before  the  altaj,  all  the  sisterhood 
knelt  around  her  in  a  semicircle.  Their  hearts 
beat  high  mthin  them.  That  day  they  were  to 
know  who  of  their  number  were  chosen  for  the  new 
convent  of  Quebec,  of  which  Madame  de  la  Peltrie 
was  to  be  the  foundress ;  and  when  theh'  devotions 
were  over,  they  flung  themselves  at  her  feet,  each 
begging  with  tears  that  the  lot  might  fall  on  her. 
Aloof  from  this  tbj-ong  of  enthusiastic  suppliants 
stood  a  young  nun,  Marie  de  St.  Bernaa-d,  too  timid 
and  too  modest  to  ask  the  boon  for  which  her  fer- 
vent heart  was  longing.  It  was  granted  without 
asking.  This  delicate  ghl  was  chosen,  and  chosen 
wisely.^ 

There  was  another  nun  who  stood  apai-t,  silent 
and  motionless,  —  a  stately  figure,  with  features 
strongly  marked  and  perhaps  somewhat  mascu- 
line ;**  but,  if  so,  they  belied  her,  for  Marie  de 
ITncamation  was  a  woman  to  the  core.  For  her 
there  was  no  need  of  entreaties;  for  she  knew  that 

1  Casgrain,  Vie  de  Marie  de  I'Incamatim,  271-273.  There  is  a  long 
account  of  Marie  de  St.  Bemaiii,  by  Ragneneau,  in  the  Rdalion  of  1652. 
Here  it  is  said  that  she  showed  an  unaccountable  indifferetice  as  to 
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tiie  Jesuits  had  made  her  their  choice,  as  Supe- 
rior of  the  new  convent.  She  was  born,  forty 
years  before,  at  Tours,  of  a  good  hourgeois  family. 
Aa  she  grew  up  towards  maturity,  her  qualities 
soon  declared  themselves.  She  had  uncommon 
talents  and  strong  religious  susceptibilities,  joined 
to  a  viTid  imagination,  —  an  aUiance  not  always 
"desirable  under  a  form  of  faith  where  both  are 
excited  by  stimulants  so  many  and  so  powerful. 
Like  Madame  de  la  Peltrie,  she  married,  at  the 
desire  of  her  parents,  in  her  eighteenth  year.  The 
marriage  was  not  happy.  Her  biographers  say 
that  there  was  no  fault  on  either  side.  Apparently, 
It  was  a  severe  case  of  "incompatibility."  She 
sought  her  consolation  in  the  churches ;  and,  kneel- 
ing in  dim  chapels,  held  communings  with  Christ 
and  the  angels.  At  the  end  of  two  yeai-s  her  hus- 
band died,  leaving  her  with  an  infant  son.  She 
gave  him  to  the  charge  of  her  sister,  abandoned 
herself  to  sohtude  and  meditation,  and  became  a 
mystic  of  the  intense  and  passional  school.  Yet 
a  strong  maternal  instinct  battled  painfully  in  her 
breast  with  a  sense  of  rehgious  vocation.  Dreams, 
visions,  interior  voices,  ecstasies,  revulsions,  periods 
of  rapture  and  periods  of  deep  dejection,  made  up 
the  agitated  tissue  of  her  life.  'She  fasted,  wore 
hair-clothj  scourged  herself,  washed  dishes  among 
the  servants,  and  did  their  most  menial  work.  She 
heard,  in  a  trance,  a  miraculous  voice.  It  was 
that  of  Christ,  promising  to  become  her  spouse. 
Months  and  years  passed,  full  of  troubled  hopes 
and  fears,  when  again  the  voice  sounded  in  her 
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eai-,  witli  assurance  that  the  promise  was  fulfilled, 
and  that  she  was  indeed  his  bride.  Now  ensued 
phenomena  which  axe  not  infrequent  among  Ko- 
man  Catholic  female  devotees,  when  unmarried,  or 
married  unhappily,  and  which  have  their  source 
in  the  necessities  of  a  woman's  nature.  To  her 
excited  thought,  her  divine  spouse  became  a  livmg 
presence ;  and  her  language  to  him,  as  recorded' 
by  herself,  is  that  of  the  most  intense  passion.  She 
went  to  prayer,  agitated  and  tremulous,  as  if  to  a 
meeting  with  an  earthly  lover.  "O  my  Love!"  she 
exclaimed,  "when  shall  I  embrace  you^  Have 
you  no  pity  on  me  in  the  torments  that  I  suffer  ? 
Alas !  alas  I  my  Love,  my  Beauty,  my  Life !  instead 
of  healing  my  pain,  you  take  pleasure  in  it.  Come, 
let  me  embrace  you,  and  die  in  yonr  sacred  arms ! " 
And  again  she  writes :  "  Then,  as  I  was  spent  with 
fatigue,  I  was  forced  to  say,  '  My  divine  Love, 
since  you  wish  me  to  live,  I  pray  you  let  me  rest 
a  little,  that  I  may  the  better  serve  you';  and  I 
promised  him  that  afterward  I  would  suffer  myself 
to  consume  in  his  chaste  and  divine  embraces."  ^ 

1  "  Allant  &  I'oraisoQ,  j'e  tressaillois  en  moi-m&me,  et  diaois :  Allons 
dans  la  solitude,  mon  cher  amoar,  afin  que  je  vous  embraaae  &  men  aise, 
et  que,  respirant  mon  ame  en  voua,  elle  ne  eoit  plus  que  vous-m&nie  par 
union  d'amour.  .  .  .  Puis  mon  corps  e'taut  brisfi  de  fetigues,  jVtois  con- 
traiuta  da  dire ;  Mon  diTin  ■unour  le  voos  pne  de  me  Iniaser  prendre  un 
peu  de  repos,  afin  que  je  pmese  mieiii.  ^  ons  aervir,  puiaque  vous  vonlez 
que  je  TJye,  .  .  .  Je  le  pnois  de  me  laisaer  agir ;  lui  promettant  de  me 
iMsaer  apr^s  cela  consumer  dana  ses  chaates  et  divins  embrassemens. 
.  .  .  O  amour!  ijuamd  voua  embcaaMerai je '  N'ayez-vous  point  pidd  de 
moi  dans  le  tounnent  que  je  souffre'  helaa '  helasl  mon  amour,  ma 
beauty,  ma  vie  I  au  lieu  de  me  gu^nr  vous  vons  plaisez  ^  naes  maux. 
Venez  done  que  je  vous  embrasac  et  q  le  je  meuce  enire  yds  braa 
aacrfK  1 " 

The  above  pas&ijji     from  ■vTrious  pites  of  her  jomnal,  ivill  sufllce, 
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Clearly,  here  is  a  ease  for  the  physiologist  as 
well  as  the  theologian ;  and  the  "  holy  widow," 
as  her  biographers  call  her,  becomes  an  example, 
and  a  lamentable  one,  of  the  tendency  of  the  erotic 
principle  to  ally  itself  with  high  religious  excite- 
ment. 

But  the  wings  of  imagination  will  tire  and  droop, 
the  brightest  di'eam-land  of  contemplatire  fancy 
grow  dim,  and  an  abnonnal  tension  of  the  faculties 
find  its  inevitable  reaction  at  last.  From  a  condi-  . 
tion  of  highest  exaltation,  a  mystical  heaven  of 
light  and  glory,  the  unhappy  dreamer  fell  back  to 
a  di'eary  earth,  or  rather  to  an  abyss  of  darkness 
and  misery.  Her  biographers  tell  us  that  she 
became  a  prey  to  dejection,  and  thoughts  of  infi- 
delity, despair,  estrangement  from  God,  aversion 
to  mankind,  pride,  vanity,  impurity,  and  a  supreme 
disgust  at  the  rites  of  religion.  Exhaustion  pro- 
duced common-sense,  and  the  dreams  which  had 
been  her  life  now  seemed  a  tissue  of  illusions. 
Her  confessor  became  a  weariness  to  her,  and  his 
words  fell  dead  on  her  ear.  Indeed,  she  conceived 
a  repugnance   to    the   holy  man.      Her   old    and 

thougb  tliey  give  but  an  inadequate  idea  of  these  strange  extravagances. 
Wliat  is  most  aStonisliing  is,  that  a  man  of  sense  like  Charlevoix,  in  his 
Life  of  Marie  de  I'lncamatioTi,  should  extract  tJiem  in  full,  as  matter  of 
edification  and  evidence  of  sajntsliip.  Her  recent  hiograplier,  tlie  Abbe 
CasgTMn,  refrains  &om  quoting  them,  though  he  mentiona  them  approv- 
ingly as  evincing  fervor.  The  Abbe  Racine,  in  his  Discaun  h  I'Occasion 
da  192*™  Aaniveysaire  de  I'lieureMe  Mori  de  la  Vdh.  Mire  de  I'lncarmilion, 
delirered  at  Qnebec  in  1861,  speats  of  them  as  transcendent  proofs  of 
the  supreme  favor  of  Heaven.  —  Some  of  the  pupils  of  Marie  de  ITncar- 
nation  also  had  mysHcal  marriages  with  Christ;  and  the  impassioned 
rhapsodies  of  one  of  them  being  overheard,  she  nearly  lost  lior  character, 
as  it  was  thought  that  she  was  apostrophizing  an  earthly  lover. 
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favorite  confessor,  her  oracle,  guide,  and  comforter, 
had  lately  been  taken  from  her  by  promotion  in 
the  Church,  —  which  may  serve  to  explain  her 
dejection;  and  the  new  one,  jealous  of  his  prede- 
cessor, told  her  that  all  his  comisels  had  been 
visionary  and  dangerous  to  her  soul.  Having  over- 
whelmed her  with  this  announcement,  he  left  her, 
apparently  out  of  patience  with  her  refractory  and 
gloomy  mood  ;  and  she  remained  for  several  months 
deprived  of  spiritual  guidance.-'  Two  years  elapsed 
before  her  mind  recovered  its  tone,  when  she  soared 
once  more  in  the  seventh  heaven  of  imaginative 
devotion. 

Marie  de  I'lncarnation,  we  have  seen,  was  unre- 
lenting iu  evei'y  practice  of  humiliation ;  dressed 
in  mean  atth-e,  did  the  servants'  worl:,  nursed  sick 
beggars,  and,  in  her  meditations,  taxed  her  brain 
with  metaphysical  processes  of  self-annihilation. 
And  yet,  when  one  reads  her  "  Spiritual  Letters," 
the  conviction  of  an  enormous  spiritual  pride  in  the 
writer  can  hardly  be  repressed.  She  asphed  to 
that  inner  circle  of  the  faithful,  that  aristocracy  of 
devotion,  which,  while  the  common  herd  of  Chris- 
tians arc  busied  with  the  duties  of  life,  eschews  the 
visible  and  the  present,  and  claims  to  live  only  for 
God.  In  her  strong  maternal  affection  she  saw 
a  lure  to  divert  her  from  the  path  of  perfect  saint- 
ship.  Love  for  her  chUd  long  withheld  her  from 
becoming  a  nun ;  but  at  last,  fortified  by  her  con- 
fessor, she  left  him  to  his  fate,  took  the  vows,  and 
immured  herself  with  the  TJrsulines  of  Tours.    The 

1  Caagrain,  195-197. 
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boy,  frenzied  by  bis  desertion,  and  urged  on  by 
indignant  relatiyee,  watched  his  opportunity,  and 
made  his  way  into  the  refectory  of  the  convent, 
screaming  to  the  horrified  nuns  to  give  him  hack 
his  mother.  As  he  grew  older,  her  anxiety  in- 
creased ;  and  at  length  she  heard  in  her  seclusion 
that  he  had  fallen  into  bad  company,  had  left  the 
relative  who  had  sheltered  him,  and  run  off,  no 
one  knew  whither.  The  wretched  mother,  torn 
with  anguish,  hastened  for  consolation  to  lier  con- 
fessor, who  met  her  with  stem  upbraidings.  Yet, 
even  in  this  her  intensest  ordeal,  her  enthusiasm 
and  her  native  fortitude  enabled  her  to  maintain  a 
semblance  of  calmness,  till  she  learned  that  the  boy 
had  been  found  and  brought  back. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  woman,  whose 
habitual  state  was  one  of  mystical  abstraction,  was 
gifted  to  a  rare  degree  with  the  faculties  most 
useful  in  the  practical  affairs  of  life.  She  had 
spent  several  years  in  the  house  of  her  brother-in- 
law.  Here,  on  the  one  hand,  her  vigils,  visions, 
and  penances  set  utterly  at  nought  the  order  of  a 
weU-govemed  family;  while,  on  the  other,  she  made 
amends  to  her  impatient  relative  by  able  and  efft- 
cient  aid  in  the  conduct  of  his  public  and  private 
affairs.  Her  biographers  say,  and  doubtless  with 
troth,  that  her  heai-t  was  far  away  from  these 
mundane  interests  ;  yet  her  talent  for  business  was 
not  the  less  displayed.  Her  spiritual, guides  were 
aware  of  it,  and  saw  clearly  that  ^ts  so  useful  to 
tlie  world  might  he  made  equally  useful  to  the 
Church.     Hence  it  was  that  she  y 
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rior  of  the  convent  wliich  Madame  de  la  Peltrie 
was  about  to  endow  at  Quebec' 

Yet  it  was  from  heaven  itself  that  Marie  de 
rincarnation  received  her-iirst  "vocation"  to  Can- 
ada.    The  miracle  was  in  this  wise. 

In  a  dream  she  beheld  a  lady  unknown  to  her. 
She  took  her  hand;  and  the  two  journeyed  together 
westward,  towards  the  sea.  They  soon  met  one 
of  the  Apostles,  clothed  all  in  white,  who,  with  a 
wave  of  his  hand,  directed  them  on  their  way. 
They  now  entered  on  a  scene  of  surpassing  mag- 
nificence. Beneath  their  feet  was  a  pavement  of 
squares  of  white  marble,  spotted  with  vermilion, 
and  intersected  with  lines  of  vivid  scarlet;  and 
all  around  stood  monasteries  of  matchless  aixhitec- 
ture.  But  the  two  travellers,  without  stopping  to 
admire,  moved  swiftly  on  till  they  beheld  the  Virgin 
seated  with  her  Infant  Son  on  a  small  temple  of 
white  marble,  which  served  her  as  a  throne.  She 
seemed  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  was  of  a 
"  ravishing  beauty."  Her  head  was  turned  aside ; 
she  was  gazing  fixedly  on  a  wild  waste  of  moun- 
tains and  valleys,  half  concealed  in  mist.  Marie 
de  rincarnation  approached  with  outstretched  arms, 
adoring.  The  vision  bent  towards  her,  and,  smiling, 
kissed  her  three  times ;  whereupon,  in  a  rapture, 
the  dreamer  awoke.^ 

1  The  comlDination  of  religious  eothusiaEm,  h  we  e  xtra  agan  and 
Tisionary,  witli  a  talent  for  businesB,  is  not  very  are  Near  y  all  the 
founilers  of  monastic  Orders  are  examplea  of  it 

2  Marie  de  llnearnation  recounts  this  dream  a    g,    a         g 
letters;  and  Casgrain  copies  tiie  whole,  verbal!      a    a  a  m 
God. 
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She  told  the  vision  to  Father  Dinet,  a  Jesuit  of 
Tours.  He  was  at  no  loss  for  an  interpretation. 
The  land  of  mists  and  mountains  was  Canada,  and 
thither  the  Virgin  called  her.  Yet  one  mystery 
remained  unsolved.  Who  was  the  unknown  com- 
panion of  her  dream  ■{  Several  years  had  passed, 
and  signs  from  heaven  and  inwai'd  voices  had 
raised  to  an  intense  fervor  her  zeal  for  her  new 
vocation,  when,  for  the  first  time,  she  saw  Madame 
de  la  Peltrie  on  her  visit  to  the  convent  at  I^ours, 
and  recognized,  on  the  instant,  the  lady  of  her 
nocturnal  vision.  No  one  can  he  surprised  at  this 
who  has  considered  with  the  slightest  attention  the 
phenomena  of  religious  enthusiasm. 

On  the  fourth  of  May,  1639,  Madame  de  la 
Peltrie,  Marie  de  I'lncarnation,  Maiie  de  St.  Ber- 
nai-d,  and  another  Ursullne,  embarked  at  Dieppe 
for  Canada.  In  the  ship  were  also  three  young 
hospital  nuns,  sent  out  to  found  at  Quebec  a  Hotel- 
Dieu,  endowed  by  the  famous  niece  of  Richelieu, 
the  Duchesse  d'Aiguillon.^  Here,  too,  were  the 
Jesuits  Chaumonot  and  Poncet,  on  the  way  to 
their  mission,  together  with  Father  Vimont,  who 
was  to  succeed  Le  Jeune  in  his  post  of  Superior. 
To  the  nuns,  pale  from  then-  cloistered  seclusion, 
there  was  a  strange  and  startling  novelty  m  this 
new  world  of  life  and  action, —  the  ship,  the  sail- 
ors, the  shouts  of  command,  the  flapping  of  sails, 
the  salt  wind,  and  the  boisterous  sea.  The  voyage 
was  long  and  tedious.  Sometimes  they  lay  in  their 
berths,  sea-sick  and  woe-begone ;  sometimes  they 

1  Juchereau,  Histoire  de  l'Il3ld-Diea  de  Quebec,  i. 
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sang  in  choir  on  deck,  or  heard  mass  in  the  cabin. 
Once,  on  a  misty  morning,  a  wild  cry  of  alarm 
startled  crew  and  passeiigers  alike.  A  huge  ice- 
berg was  drifting  close  upon  them.  The  peiil  was 
extreme.  Madame  de  la  Peltrie  clung  to  Marie 
de  1' Incarnation,  who  stood  perfectly  calm,  and 
gathered  her  gown  abont  her  feet  that  she  might 
drown  with  decency.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
say  that  they  were  saved  by  a  vow  to  the  Virgin 
and  St.  Joseph.  Vimont  offered  it  in  behalf  of  all 
the  company,  and  the  ship  glided  into  the  open  sea 
unharmed. 

They  arrived  at  Tadoussac  on  the  fifteenth  of 
July ;  and  the  nuns  ascended  to  Quebec  in  a  small 
craft  deeply  laden  with  salted  codfish,  on  which, 
uncooked,  they  subsisted  until  the  first  of  August, 
when  they  reached  their  destination.  Cannon 
roared  welcome  from  the  fort  and  batteries ;  all 
labor  ceased ;  the  storehouses  were  closed ;  and 
the  zealous  Montmagny,  with  a  train  of  priests  and 
soldiers,  met  the  new-comers  at  the  landing.  All 
the  nuns  fell  prostrate,  and  kissed  the  sacred  soil 
of  Canada.-'  They  heard  mass  at  the  church., 
dined  at  the  fort,  and  presently  set  forth  to  visit 
the  new  settlement  of  SiUery,  four  mUos  above 
Quebec. 

Noel  Biiilart  de  SUlery,  a  Knight  of  Malta,  who 
had  once  filled  the  highest  offices  mider  the  Queen 
Marie  de  Medicis,  had  now  severed  his  connection 

1  Jueherean,  14 ;  Le  Glerc,  II.  33 ;  Eagueneau,  Vie  de  Coilterine  de  St. 
Aaguttm,  "Epiatre  de'dicaioire ; "  Le  Jeuno,  Retatim,  1639,  Chap.  11.; 
Charlevoix,  Vk  de  Marie  de  I'Incaraation,  264 ;  "  Acte  dp  Rpception,"  in 
Les  Ursulines  de  Quebec,  I.  21. 
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with  his  Order,  renounced  the  world,  and  become  a 
priest.  He  devoted  his  vast  revenues  —  for  a  dis- 
pensation of  the  Pope  had  freed  him  from  his  vow 
of  poverty  —  to  the  founding  of  religious  establish- 
ments.^ Among  other  endowments,  he  had  placed 
an  ample  fund  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits  for  the 
formation  of  a  settlement  of  Christian  Indians  at 
the  spot  which  still  bears  his  name.  On  the  sti'and 
of  Sillery,  between  the  river  and  the  woody  heights 
behmd,  were  clustered  the  small  log-cabins  of  a 
number  of  Algonquin  converts,  together  with  a 
church,  a  mission-house,  and  an  infirmary,  —  the 
whole  surrounded  by  a  palisade.  It  was  to  this 
place  that  the  six  nuns  were  now  conducted  by 
tlie  Jesuits.  The  scene  delighted  and  ediiied  them  ; 
and,  in  the  transports  of  their  zeal,  they  seized  and 
kissed  every  female  Indian  child  on  whom  they 
could  lay  hands,  "  without  minding,"  says  Father 
Le  Jeune,  "  whether  they  were  dirty  or  not." 
"  Love  and  charity,"  he  adds,  "  triumphed  over 
every  human  consideration."^ 

The  nuns  of  the  Hotel-Dieu  soon  after  took  up 
their  abode  at  Sillei^y,  whence  they  removed  to 
a  house  built  for  them  at  Quebec  by  their  found- 
ress, the  Duchesse  d'Aiguillon.  The  Ursulines, 
in  the  absence  of  better  quarters,  were  lodged  at 
first  in  a  small  wooden  tenement  under  the  rock  of 

I  See  Vie  de  VlUuslre  Semiieur  de  Diea  Nod  Brularl  de  SiSen/;  also 
Etudes  et  Recheivhes  Biographlques  sur  le  CheveUier  Nod  Bnilart  de  Sil/en/; 
and  several  douumeiite  in  Martin's  tiansiatiott  of  Bressani,  Appendix  IV. 

*  "  .  .  .  sans  prendre  garde  sices  petitaenftmBeauvageseBtoient  Bales 
oa  non ;  ...  la  loy  d'aniuur  et  de  charite  reuiportoit  par  dessus  tout«9 
ks  considerations  imaiaiaei."  —  Edatwn,  1689,  26  (Cramoisy). 
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Quebec,  at  the  brink  of  tlie  river.  Here  tliey  were 
soon  beset  with  such  a  host  of  children,  that  the 
floor  of  their  wretched  tenement  was  covered  with 
beds,  and  their  toil  had  no  respite.  Then  came 
the  small-pox,  carrying  death  and  terror  among  the 
neighboring  Indians.  These  thronged  to  Quebec 
in  misei-y  and  desperation,  begging  succor  from  the 
French.  The  labors  both  of  the  Ursulmes  and 
of  the  hospital  nuns  were  prodigious.  In  the  in- 
fected air  of  their  miserable  hovels,  where  sick  and 
dying  savages  covered  the  floor,  and  were  packed 
one  above  another  in  berths,  —  amid  all  that  is 
most  distressing  and  most  revolting,  with  little  food 
and  less  sleep,  these  women  passed  the  rough  be- 
ginning of  their  new  life.  Several  of  them  fell  ill. 
But  the  excess  of  the  evil  at  length  brought  relief; 
for  so  many  of  the  Indians  died  in  these  pest-houses 
that  the  survivors  shunned  them  in  horror. 

But  how  did  these  women  bear  themselves  amid 
toils  so  arduous  ^  A  pleasant  record  has  come 
down  to  us  of  one  of  them,  —  that  fair  and  deli- 
cate girl,  Marie  de  St.  Bernard,  called,  in  the  eon- 
vent,  Sister  St.  Joseph,  who  had  been  chosen  at 
Tours  as  the  companion  of  Maiie  de  ITncaraation. 
Another  Ursuline,  writing  at  a  period  when  the 
severity  of  then'  labors  was  somewhat  relaxed, 
says,  "Her  disposition  is  charming.  In  our  times 
of  recreation,  she  often  makes  us  cry  with  laugh- 
ing :  it  would  be  hard  to  be  melancholy  when  she 


1  Lett-re  de  la  Mire  S"  Claire  A  wie  de  ses  Saws   Ursulines  de  Paris 
QiiiWe,  2  Sept.,  1610.  — See  Lts  Ursidines  de  Quebec,  I.  88. 
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It  was  three  years  later  before  the  Ursulines  and 
their  pupils  took  possession  of  a  massive  convent 
of  stone,  buUt  for  them  on  the  site  which  they  still 
occupy.  Money  had  failed  before  the  work  was 
done,  and  the  interior  was  as  unfinished  as  a  barn,^ 
Beside  the  cloister  stood  a  large  ash-tree ;  and  it 
stands  there  still.  Beneath  its  shade,  says  the 
convent  tradition,  Marie  de  I'lncaniation  and  her 
nuns  instructed  the  Indian  children  in  the  truths 
of  salvation  ;  but  it  might  seem  rash  to  affirm  that 
their  teachings  were  always  either  wise  or  useful, 
since  Father  Vimont  tells  us  approvingly,  that  they 
reared  their  pupils  in  so  chaste  a  horror  of  the 
other  sex,  that  a  little  girl,  whom  a  man  had  play- 
fully taken  by  the  hand,  ran  crying  to  a  bowl  of 
water  to  wash  off  the  unhallowed  mfluence.^ 

Now  and  henceforward  one  figure  stands  nobly 
conspicuous  in  this  devoted  sisterhood.  Marie  de 
rincamation,  no  longer  lost  in  the  vagaries  of  an 
insane  mysticism,  but  engaged  in  the  duties  of 
Christian  charity  and  the  responsibilities  of  an 
ai'duous  post,  displays  an  ability,  a  fortitude,  and 
an  eaiiiestness  which  command  respect  and  admi- 
ration. Her  mental  intoxication  had  ceased,  or 
reciii-red  only  at  intervals;  and  false  excitements 
no  longer  sustained  her.  She  was  racked  with 
constant  anxieties  about  her  son,  and  was  often  in 

1  The  interior  was  flnielied  after  a  year  or  two,  witli  cells  as  usual. 
There  were  four  chimneys,  with  fireplaces  burning  a  hundred  nnd  sev- 
enty-five cords  of  wood  in  a  winter;  and  thoagli  the  nuns  were  bosed 
up  in  beds  whioh  closed  like  chests,  Marie  de  rinearnalLon  complains 
bitterly  of  the  cold.     See  her  letter  of  Aug.  26,  1644. 

2  Vimont, Edaiion,  16*2,  112  (Crauioisy). 
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a  condition  described  by  her  biographers  as  a  "  de- 
privation of  all  spiritual  consolations."  Her  posi- 
tion was  a  very  difficult  one.  She  herself  speaks 
of  her  life  as  a  succession  of  crosses  and  humilia- 
tions. Some  of  these  were  due  to  Madame  de  la 
Peltrie,  who,  in  a  fi'eak  of  enthusiasm,  abandoned 
her  Ursulines  for  a  time,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
leaving  them  in  the  utmost  destitution.  There  were 
dissensions  to  be  healed  among  them ;  and  money, 
evei7thing,  in  short,  to  be  provided.  Marie  de 
rincarnation,  in  her  saddest  moments,  neither 
failed  in  judgment  nor  slackened  in  effort.  She 
carried  on  a  vast  correspondence,  embracing  every 
one  in  France  who  could  aid  her  infant  commu- 
nity with  money  or  influence  ;  she  harmonized  and 
regulated  it  with  excellent  skill ;  and,  in  the  midst 
of  relentless  austerities,  she  was  loved  as  a  mother 
by  her  pupils  and  dependants.  Catholic  writers 
extol  her  as  a  saint.^  Protestants  may  see  in  her  a 
Chi'istian  heroine,  admirable,  with  aU  her  folhea 
and  her  faults. 

The  traditions  of  the  Ursulines  are  full  of  the 
virtues  of  Madame  de  la  Peltrie,  —  her  humihty, 
her  charity,  her  penances,  and  her  acts  of  mortifi- 
cation.   No  doubt,  with  some  little  allowance,  these 

'  There  ia  it  letter  extant  from  Sister  Aehb  de  S**  Claire,  an  TJrsnline 
who  came  to  Quebec  la  16i0,  written  soon  after  lier  arrival,  and  contain- 
ing curious  evidcDce  that  a  reputatJon  of  sainlship  already  attached  to 
Marie  de  I'lnoamatjon,  "When  I  gpolie  to  her,"  writes  Sister  Anne, 
speaking  of  her  first  interview,  "  I  perceived  in  the  air  a  certain  odor  of 
aanctit}',  which  gave  me  the  sensation  of  an  agreenhle  perfame."  See 
the  letter  in  a  recent  Catliolie  work,  £ea  Ursidines  de  Qii^hec,  I.  88,  where 
the  passage  is  printed  in  Ttalics,  as  worthy  the  especial  attention  of  tiiQ 
pious  reader. 
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traditions  are  trae;  but  liiere  is  more  of  reason 
than  of  linciaaritableness  in  the  belief,  that  her  zeal 
would  have  been  less  ardent  and  sustained,  if  it 
had  had  fewer  spectatoi-s.  She  was  now  faii-iy 
committed  to  the  conventual  life,  her  enthusiasm 
was  kept  withhi  prescribed  bounds,  and  she  was  no 
longer  mistress  of  her  own  movements.  On  the 
one  hand,  she  was  anxious  to  accumulate  merits 
against  the  Day  of  Judgment ;  and,  on  the  other, 
she  had  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  applause  which 
the  sacriiice  of  her  fortune  and  her  acts  of  piety 
had  gained  for  her.  Mortal  vanit/  takes  many 
shapes.  Sometimes  it  arrays  itself  in  silk  and 
jewels;  sometimes  it  walks  in  sackcloth,  and  speaks 
the  language  of  self-abasement.  In  the  convent, 
as  in  the  world,  the  fair  devotee  thu'sted  for  admi- 
ration. The  halo  of  saintship  glittered  in  her  eyes 
like  a  diamond  crown,  and  she  aspired  to  outshine 
her  sisters  in  humility.  She  was  as  sincere  as 
Simeon  Stylites  on  his  column;  and,  like  him,  found 
encouragement  and  comfort  in  the  gazing  and 
wondering  eyes  below.-" 

1  Madame  tie  la  Peltrie  diefl  in  her  conrent  in  1671.  Marie  de  I'ln- 
died  the  foliowing  year.  She  had  the  consolation  of  knowing 
an  iiad  fulfilled  her  ardent  wiEhee,  and  become  a  priest. 
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TILLEMARIE    DE   MONTREAL. 

DitrVERaifeRE     AND     THE     VoiCE      FROM      IIeAVEN.  —  ArRE     OliER.  — ■ 
ThEIH     gcHEMBS.  —  TuB     SOCIETT     OF     NoTRE-DaME      DB      MoNT- 

EEAL,  —  JlAisONNEuyr,,  —  Dbtout  Labies.  —  Mademoiselle 
Mamce.  —  Mabocebiib  BouBijEoia.  —  The  Monthbalists  ai 
Quebec.  —  Jealousy. —  Quaerels.  —  Hohance  akd  Dbvouoh. 
— Embakkation.  —  Foundation  of  Mostbe*.i^, 

We  come  now  to  an  enterprise  as  singular  in  its 
character  as  it  proved  important  in  its  results. 

At  La  Heche,  in  Anjou,  dwelt  one  Jerome  le 
E,oyer  de  la  Daiiversiere,  receiver  of  taxes.  His 
portrait  shows  us  a  round,  bourgeois  face,  some- 
what heavy  perhaps,  decorated  with  a  slight  mous- 
tache, and  redeemed  by  bright  and  earnest  eyes. 
On  his  head  he  weaa's  a  black  skull-cap ;  and 
over  his  ample  shoulders  spreads  a  stiff  white 
collar,  of  wide  expanse  and  studious  plainness. 
Though  he  belonged  to  the  noblesse,  his  look  is 
that  of  a  grave  burgher,  of  good  renown  and  sage 
deportment.  Dauversiere  was,  however,  an  enthu- 
siastic devotee,  of  mystical  tendencies,  who  whip- 
ped himself  with  a  scourge  of  small  chains  till  his 
shoulders  were  one  wound,  wore  a  belt  with  more 
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tiian  twelve  hundred  sharp  pointe,  and  invented  for 
himself  other  torments,  vk-hich  filled  his  confessor 
with  admiration.-^  One  day,  while  at  his  devotions, 
he  hcai'd  an  inward  voice  commanding  him  to  be- 
come the  founder  of  a  new  Order  of  hospital  nuns  ; 
and  he  was  further  ordered  to  establish,  on  the 
island  called  Montreal,  in  Canada,  a  hospital,  or 
Hotel-Dieti,  to  be  conducted  by  these  nuns.  But 
Montreal  was  a  wilderness,  and  the  hospital  would 
have  no  patients.  Therefore,  in  order  to  supply 
them,  the  island  must  first  be  colonized.  Dauyer- 
siere  was  greatly  perplexed.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  voice  of  Heaven  must  be  obeyed  ;  on  the  other, 
he  had  a  wife,  six  children,  and  a  very  moderate 
fortune.^ 

Again:  there  was  at  Paris  a  young  priest,  about 
twenty-eight  yeai's  of  age,  —  Jean  Jacques  Olier, 
afterwards  widely  known  as  founder  of  the  Semi- 
nary of  St.  Sulpice.  Judged  by  his  engraved  por- 
ti'ait,  his  countenance,  though  marked  both  with 
energy  and  intellect,  was  anything  but  prepossess- 
ing. Every  lineament  proclaims  the  priest.  Yet 
the  Abbe  Olier  has  high  titles  to  esteem.  He 
signaUzed  his  piety,  it  is  true,  by  the  most  dis- 
gusting exploits  of  self-mortification ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  he  was  strenuous  in  his  efforts  to  re- 
form the  people  and  the  clergy.  So  zealous  was 
he  for  good  morals,  that  he  da-ew  upon  himself  the 
imputation  of  a  leaning  to  the  heresy  of  the  Jan- 

1  Fancamp  in  Fdllon,  Fie  de  M"'  Mance.    latmdiiclion. 

a  Faillon,  Vte  de  M"'  Maace,  Introduction;  BolUer  de  CaeEOn,  ffist. 
lleMmtreal,  MS. ;  Les  V^nlables  Motifi  dts  Messieurs  et  Dames  de  Montreal, 
25;  Jucherean,  88. 
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i,  —  a  suspicion  strengthened  by  his  opposi- 
tion to  certain  priests,  who,  to  secure  the  faithful 
in  their  allegiance,  justified  them  in  hves  of  licen- 
tiousness.^ Yet  Olier's  catholicity  was  past  attaint- 
ment,  and  in  his  horror  of  Jansenists  he  yielded  to 
the  Jesuits  alone. 

He  was  praying  in  the  ancient  church  of  St. 
Germain  des  Pres,  when,  like  Dauversiere,  he 
thought  he  heard  a  voice  from  Heaven,  saying  that 
he  was  destined  to  be  a  light  to  the  Gentiles.  It 
is  recorded  as  a  mystic  coincidence  attending  this 
miracle,  that  the  choir  was  at  that  very  time 
chanting  the  words.  Lumen  ad  revelafionem  Gen- 
tium ;  ^  and  it  seems  to  have  occurred  neither  to 
Olier  nor  to  his  biographer,  that,  falling  on  the  ear 
of  the  rapt  worshipper,  they  might  have  uncon- 
sciously suggested  the  supposed  revelation.  But 
there  was  a  further  mu-acle.  An  inward  voice  told 
Olier  that  he  was  to  form  a  society  of  priests,  and 
establish  them  on  the  island  called  Montreal,  in 
Canada,  for  the  propagation  of  the  True  Paith ; 
and  writers  old  and  recent  assert,  that,  while  both 
he  and  Dauversiere  were  totally  ignorant  of  Car 
nadian  geography,  they  suddenly  found  themselves 
in  possession,  they  knew  not  how,  of  the  most 
exact  details  concerning  Monti-eal,  its  size,  shape, 
situation,  soil,  climate,  and  productions. 

The  annual  volumes  of  the  Jesuit  Relations, 
issuing  from  the  renowned  press  of  Cramoisy,  were 

1  Faillon,  Vie  de  M.  Olier,  II.  188. 

2  Miaiocr^  Aviographes  de  M.  Olier,  cited  by  Faiilon,  in  Hisloire  de  la 
Coloaie  Fnmpiise,  I.  384. 
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at  this  time  spread  broadcast  throughout  France ; 
and,  in  the  circles  of  hmtte  devotion,  Canada  and 
its  missions  were  everywhere  the  themes  of  enthu- 
siastic discussion ;  while  Champlain,  in  his  pub- 
lished works,  had  long  before  pointed  out  Montreal 
as  the  proper  site  for  a  settlement.  But  we  are 
entering  a  region  of  miracle,  and  it  is  superfluous 
to  look  far  for  explanations.  The  illusion,  in  these 
cases,  is  a  part  of  the  history. 

Dauversiere  pondered  the  revelation  he  had  re- 
ceived ;  and  the  more  he  pondered,  the  more  was 
he  convinced  that  it  came  from  God.  He  there- 
fore set  out  for  Paris,  to  find  some  means  of  ac- 
complishing the  task  assigned  him.  Here,  as  he 
prayed  before  an  image  of  the  Vii-gin  in  the  church 
of  Notre-Dame,  he  fell  into  an  ecstasy,  and  beheld 
a  vision.  "  I  should  be  false  to  the  integrity  of 
history,"  writes  his  biographer,  "  if  I  did  not  relate 
it  here."  And  he  adds,  that  the  reality  of  this 
celestial  favor  is  past  doubting,  inasmuch  as  Dau- 
versiere himself  told  it  to  his  daughters.  Christ, 
the  Virgin,  and  St.  Joseph  appeared  before  him. 
He  saw  them  distinctly.  Then  he  heard  Christ 
ask  three  times  of  his  Virgin  Mother,  Where  can 
I  find  a  faithful  servant?  On  which,  the  Virgin, 
taking  him  (Dauversiere)  by  the  hand,  replied,  See, 
Lord,  here  is  that  faithful  servant !  —  and  Christ, 
with  a  benignant  smile,  received  bim  into  bis  ser- 
vice, promising  to  bestow  on  him  wisdom  and 
strength  to  do  his  work.-'     From  Pai'is  he  went  to 
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the  neighboring  chateati  of  Meudon,  which  over- 
looks the  valley  of  the  Seine,  not  far  from  St. 
Cloud,  Entering  the  gallery  of  the  old  castle, 
he  saw  a  priest  approaching  him.  It  was  Olier. 
Now  we  ai'e  told  that  neither  of  these  men  had 
ever  seen  or  heard  of  the  other ;  and  yet,  says  the 
pious  historian,  "  impelled  by  a  kind  of  inspiration, 
they  knew  each  other  at  once,  even  to  the  depths 
of  their  heai-ts;  saluted  each  other  by  name,  as 
we  read  of  St.  Paul,  the  Hermit,  and  St.  Anthony, 
and  of  St.  Dominic  and  St.  Francis ;  and  ran  to 
embrace  each  other,  like  two  friends  who  had  met 
after  a  long  separation." ' 

"  Monsieur,"  exclaimed  Olier,  "  I  know  your 
design,  and  I  go  to  commend  it  to  God  at  the 
holy  altar." 

And  he  went  at  once  to  say  mass  in  the  chapel. 
Dauversiere  received  the  communion  at  his  hands  ; 
and  then  they  walked  for  three  hours  in  the  park, 
discussing  their-  plans.  They  were  of  one  mind, 
in  respect  both  to  objects  and  means ;  and  when 
they  parted,  Olier  gave  Dauversiere  a  hundred 
louis,  saying,  "  This  is  to  begin  the  work  of  God." 

They  proposed  to  found  at  Montreal  three  relig- 
ious communities, —  three  being  the  mystic  number, 
—  one  of  secular  priests  to  direct  the  colonists  and 
convert  the  Indians,  one  of  nuns  to  nurse  the  sick, 
and  one  of  nuns  to  teach  the  Faith  to  the  children, 
white  and  red.  To  borrow  theii'  own  phrases, 
they  would  plant  the  banner  of  Christ  in  an  abode 
of  desolation  and  a  haunt  of  demons ;  and  to  this 

'  Ibid,,  La  Cohnie  FrcatfaUe,  I.  3S0. 
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end  a  band  of  priests  and  women  were  to  invade 
the  wilderness,  and  take  post  between  the  fangs  of 
the  Iroquois.  But  first  they  must  make  a  colony, 
and  to  do  so  must  raise  money.  Oiler  had  pious 
and  wealthy  penitents ;  Dauversicre  had  a  friend, 
the  Baron  de  Fancamp,  devout  as  himself  and  far 
richer.  Anxious  for  his  soul,  and  satisfied  that 
the  enterprise  was  an  inspiration  of  God,  he  was 
eager  to  bear  part  in  it.  Olier  soon  found  three 
others ;  and  the  six  together  formed  the  germ  of 
the  Society  of  Notre-Dame  de  Montreal.  Among 
them  they  raised  the  sum  of  seventy-five  thousand 
livres,  equivalent  to  about  as  many  dollars  at  the 
present  day.' 

Now  to  look  for  a  moment  at  theh  plan.  Their 
eulogists  say,  and  vsith  perfect  truth,  that,  from  a 
worldly  point  of  view,  it  was  mere  foUy.  The 
partners    mutually  bound  themselves   to  seek  no 

1-  Dollier  de  Casson,  Hkloire  de  Mmt>-eal,  MS. ;  also  Belmont,  Histoire 
dii  Canada,  2.    Jucliereau  doubles  the  sum.    Fmllon  agrees  with  Dollier. 

On  sU  that  relates  to  the  early  aniifllB  of  Montreal  a.  flood  of  new  light 
has  been  thrown  by  the  AbbS  Ftdllon.  As  a  p^est  of  St.  Sulpiee,  he  hail 
ready  access  to  the  arohivBB  of  the  Seminaries  of  Montreal  and  Paris,  and 
to  numeroua  other  ecelesiastical  depositories,  which  would  have  been 
closed  hopelessly  against  a  layman  and  a  heretic.  It  is  impossible  to 
commend  too  highly  the  zeal,  diligence,  exactness,  and  extent  of  his  con- 
seientioufi  researches.  His  credulity  is  enormuna,  and  he  is  completely 
in  sympathy  with  the  snpernaturaUsts  of  whom  he  writes :  in  other 
words,  he  identifies  himself  with  his  theme,  and  is  indeed  a  fragment  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  still  extant  in  the  nineteenth.  Be  is  minnle  to 
prolixity,  and  abounds  in  extracts  and  citations  from  the  aninent  manu- 
scripts wlLich  bis  labors  have  unearthed.  In  short,  tlie  Abb^  is  a  prodigy 
of  patience  and  industry ;  and  if  he  taxes  the  patience  of  liis  readers,  bo 
also  rewards  it  abundantly.  Such  of  his  ori^nal  authorities  as  have 
proved  accessible  are  before  me,  including  a  considerable  number  of 
manuscripts.  Among  these,  that  of  Dollier  de  Casson,  Hislaire  de  Montr 
real,  as  cited  above,  is  the  moat  important.  The  copy  in  my  possession 
was  made  iron)  t!ie  original  in  the  Mazarin  Library. 
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return  for  the  money  expended.  Their  profit  was 
to  be  reaped  in  the  skies :  and,  indeed,  there  was 
none  to  be  reaped  on  earth.  The  feeble  settlement 
at  Quebec  was  at  this  time  iu  danger  of  utter  ruin ; 
for  the  Iroquois,  enraged  at  the  attacks  made  on 
them  by  Champlain,  had  begun  a  fearful  course  of 
retaliation,  and  the  very  existence  of  the  colony 
trembled  in  the  balance.  But  if  Quebec  was  ex- 
posed to  their  ferocious  inroads,  Montreal  was  in- 
comparably more  so.  A  settlement  here  would 
be  a  perilous  outpost,  —  a  hand  thrust  into  the 
jaws  of  tbe  tiger.  It  would  provoke  attack,  and 
lie  almost  in  the  path  of  the  war-parties.  The 
associates  could  gain  nothing  by  the  fur-trade ;  for 
they  would  not  be  allowed  to  share  in  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  danger  apart,  the  place  was  an  excel- 
lent one  for  a  mission ;  for  here  met  two  great 
rivers:  the  St.  Lawrence,  with  its  countless  tribu- 
taries, flowed  in  from  the  west,  while  the  Ottawa 
descended  from  the  north ;  and  Montreal,  embraced 
by  their  uniting  waters,  was  the  key  to  a  vast  in- 
land navigation.  Thither  the  Indians  would  nat- 
urally resort;  and  thence  the  m^sionarles  could 
make  their  way  into  the  heart  of  a  boundless 
heathendom.  None  of  the  ordinai-y  motives  of 
colonization  had  part  in  this  design.  It  owed  its 
conception  and  its  birth  to  religious  zeal  alone. 

The  island  of  Monti-eal  belonged  to  Lauson,  for- 
mer president  of  the  great  company  of  the  Hun- 
dred Associates ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  his  sou 
had  a  monopoly  of  fishing  in  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Dauversicre  and  Fancamp,  after  much  diplomacy. 
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succeeded  in  persuading  the  cider  Lauson  to  trans- 
fer his  title  to  them ;  and,  as  there  was  a  defect  in 
it,  they  also  obtained  a  grant  of  the  island  from 
the  Hundred  Associates,  its  original  owners,  who, 
however,  reserved  to  themselves  its  ■western  ex- 
tremity as  a  site  for  a  fort  and  storehouses.'  At 
the  same  time,  the  younger  Lauson  granted  them 
a  right  of  fishery  within  two  leagues  of  the  shores 
of  the  island,  for  which  tliey  were  to  make  a  yearly 
acknowledgment  of  ten  pounds  of  fish.  A  con- 
firmation of  these  grants  was  obtained  from  the 
King.  Dauversiere  and  his  companions  were  now 
seigneurs  of  Montreal.  They  were  empowered  to 
appoint  a  governor,  and  to  establish  courts,  from 
which  there  was  to  he  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Quebec,  supposing  such  to  exist.  They 
were  excluded  from  the  fur-trade,  and  forbidden 
to  build  castles  or  forts  other  than  such  as  were 
necessary  for  defence  against  the  Indians. 

Their  title  assured,  they  matured  their  plan. 
First  they  would  send  out  forty  men  to  take  pos- 
session of  Montreal,  intrench  themselves,  and  raise 
ci'ops.      Then  they  would  build  a  house  for  the 

1  Donation  et  Transport  de  la  Concession  <&  I'Isk  de  Mbnlreal  par  M. 
Jmn  da  Lauara  aux  Sieurs  Chearier  de  Foauacant  (Eanaamp)  ci  k  Roi/er  de 
la  Doeersiire,  MS. 

Conceesian  d'une  Partie  de  I'lsh  de  Montreal  oixard&  par  la  Compagnie  de 
la  NouttdU  France  avx  Siears  Ckem-ier  et  le  E&ier,  MS. 

Lettrea  de  notification,  MS. 

Ante  qui  proave  que  les  Sieurs  Chevri^  de  Fancamps  et  Roger  de  la  Dau- 
mniire  n'ont  sliptde  gu'au  nota  de  la  Compagnie  de  Montreal,  MS. 

From  copies  of  other  documenta  before  me,  ft  appears  that  in  1669 
tlie  reserred  portion  of  the  island  was  also  ceded  to  the  Company  of 
Montreal. 

See  also  Edits,  Ordomancf^  Bogaus:,  etc.,  I.  20-26  (Quebec,  1864). 
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priests,  and  two  convents  for  the  nims.  Meanwhile, 
Olier  was  toiling  at  Vaugirai'd,  on  the  outskirts  of 
Paris,  to  inaugnrate  the  seminary  of  priests,  and 
Dauversiere  at  La  Fleche,  to  form  the  community 
of  hospital  nuns.  How  the  school  nuns  were 
provided  for  we  shall  see  hereafter.  The  colony, 
it  will  he  observed,  was  for  the  convents,  not  the 
convents  for  the  colony. 

The  Associates  needed  a  soldier-governor  to  take 
charge  of  their  forty  men ;  and,  directed  as  they 
supposed  by  Providence,  they  found  one  wholly  to 
theh'  mind.  This  was  Paul  de  Chomedey,  Sieur 
de  Maisonneuve,  a  devout  and  valiant  gentleman, 
who  in  long  seiTice  among  the  heretics  of  Holland 
had  kept  his  faith  intact,  and  had  held  himself 
resolutely  aloof  from  the  license  that  surrounded 
him.  He  loved  his  profession  of  arms,  and  wished 
to  consecrate  his  sword  to  the  Church.  Past  all 
compaiison,  he  is  the  manhest  figure  that  appears 
in  this  group  of  zealots.  The  piety  of  the  design, 
the  miracles  that  inspu'ed  it,  the  adventure  and  the 
peril,  all  combined  to  chann  him ;  and  he  eagerly 
embraced  the  enterprise.  His  father  opposed  his 
purpose  ;  but  he  met  him  with  a  text  of  St.  Mark, 
"  There  is  no  man  that  hath  left  house  or  brethren 
or  sisters  or  father  for  my  sake,  but  he  shall  receive 
an  hundred-fold."  On  this  the  elder  Maisonneuve, 
deceived  by  his  own  worldliness,  imagined  that  the 
plan  covered  some  hidden  speculation,  from  which 
enormous  profits  were  expected,  and  therefore  with- 
drew his  opposition.^ 

'  Failloii,  La  Cohnie  Franfa/sB,  I,  i09. 
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llicir  scheme  was  lipening  fast,  when  both  Olier 
and  Dauvcrsiere  were  assailed  by  one  of  those 
revulsions  of  spirit,  to  which  saints  of  the  ecstatic 
school  are  naturally  liable.  Dauversiere,  in  par- 
ticular, was  a  prey  to  the  extremity  of  dejection, 
uncertainty,  and  misgiving.  What  had  he,  a  fam- 
ily man,  to  do  with  ventures  beyond  sea  ^  Was  it 
not  his  first  duty  to  support  his  wife  and  children  'i 
Could  he  not  fulfil  all  his  obligations  as  a  Christian 
by  reclaiming  the  wicked  and  relieving  the  poor  at 
La  Fleche?  Plainly,  he  had  doubts  that  his  voca- 
tion was  genuine.  If  we  could  raise  the  cm'tain  of 
his  domestic  life,  perhaps  we  should  find  him  beset 
by  wife  and  daughters,  tearful  and  wrathful,  in- 
veighing against  his  folly,  and  imploring  him  to 
provide  a  support  for  them  before  squandering  his 
money  to  plant  a  convent  of  nuns  in  a  wilderness. 
How  long  his  fit  of  dejection  lasted  docs  not  ap- 
pear ;  but,  at  length  ^  he  set  himself  again  to  his 
appointed  work.  Olier,  too,  emerguig  from  the 
clouds  and  darkness,  found  faith  once  more,  and 
again  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  great  enter- 
prise.^ 

There  was  imperative  need  of  more  money ;  and 
Dauversiere,  under  judicious  guidance,  was  active 
in  obtaining  it.  This  miserable  victim  of  illusions 
had  a  squat,  uncourtly  figure,  and  was  no  proficient 
in  the  graces  either  of  manners  or  of  speech :  hence 
his  success  in  commending  his  objects  to  persons 

1  EailloH,  Vie  de  M"'  Mince,  Introduction,  SKXV. 
S  Paillon  (He  de  M.  OUer)  devotes  twenty-one  pages  to  the  history 
of  his  fit  of  oetTous  depresalon. 
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of  rank  and  wealth  is  set  down  as  one  of  the  many 
mkacles  which  attended  the  birth  of  Montreal, 
But  zeal  and  earnestness  are  in  themselves  a  pow- 
er ;  and  the  ground  had  been  well  marked  out  and 
ploughed  for  him  in  advance.  That  attractive, 
though  intiicate,  subject  of  study,  the  female  mind, 
has  always  engaged  the  attention  of  priests,  more 
especially  in  counti'ies  where,  as  in  France,  women 
exert  a  strong  social  and  political  influence.  The 
art  of  kindling  the  flames  of  zeal,  and  the  more 
difiicult  art  of  directing  and  controlling  them,  have 
been  themes  of  reflection  the  most  dfligent  and 
profound.  Accordingly  we  find  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  money  raised  for  this  enterprise  was 
contributed  by  devout  ladies.  Many  of  them  be- 
came members  of  the  Association  of  Montreal, 
which  was  eventually  increased  to  about  forty-five 
persons,  chosen  for  their  devotion  and  their  wealth. 

OHer  and  his  associates  had  resolved,  though  not 
from  any  collapse  of  zeal,  to  postpone  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  seminary  and  the  college  until 
after  a  settlement  should  be  formed.  The  hospi- 
tal, however,  might,  they  thought,  be  begun  at 
once ;  for  blood  and  blows  would  be  the  assured 
portion  of  the  fii'st  settlers.  At  least,  a  discreet 
woman  ought  to  embark  with  the  first  colonists  as 
their  nurse  and  housekeeper.  Scarcely  was  the 
need  recognized  when  it  was  supplied. 

Mademoiselle  Jeanne  Mance  was  born  of  an 
honorable  family  of  Nogent-le-Eoi,  and  in  1640 
was  thii-ty-fom-  years  of  age.  These  Canadian 
heroines  began  their  religious  experiences  early. 
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Of  Marie  de  ITncarnation  we  read,  ttat  at  the  age 
of  seven  Christ  appeared  to  her  in  a  vision ;  ^  and 
tlie  biographer  of  Mademoiselle  Mance  assures  us, 
with  adtmring  gravity,  that,  at  the  same  tender 
age,  she  hound  herself  to  God  by  a  vow  of  per- 
petual chastity,^  This  singular  infant  in  due  time 
became  a  woman,  of  a  dehcate  constitution,  and 
manners  graceful,  yet  dignified.  Though  an  ear- 
nest devotee,  she  felt  no  vocation  for  the  cloister; 
yet,  while  stUl  "  in  the  world,"  she  led  the  life  of  a 
nun.  The  Jesuit  Relations,  and  the  example  of 
Madame  de  la  Peltrie,  of  whom  she  had  heard, 
inoculated  her  vrith  the  Canadian  enthusiasm,  then 
so  prevalent ;  and,  under  the  pretence  of  visiting 
relatives,  she  made  a  journey  to  Paris,  to  take 
counsel  of  certain  priests.  Of  one  thing  she  was 
assured:  the  Divine  wiU  called  her  to  Canada, 
but  to  what  end  she  neither  knew  nor  asked  to 
know ;  for  she  abandoned  herself  as  an  atom  to  be 
home  to  unknown  destinies  on  the  breath  of  God. 
At  Paris,  Father  St.  Jure,  a  Jesuit,  assured  her 
that  her  vocation  to  Canada  was,  past  doubt,  a 
call  from  Heaven  ;  while  Father  Eapin,  a  Itecollet, 
spread  abroad  the  fame  of  her  virtues,  and  intro- 
duced her  to  many  ladies  of  rank,  wealth,  and 
zeal.  Then,  well  supplied  with  money  for  any 
pious  work  to  which  she  might  be  summoned, 
she  journeyed  to  Rochelle,  whence  ships  were  to 
sail  for  New  France.  Thus  far  she  had  been  kept 
in  ignorance  of  the  plan  with  regard  to  Montreal ; 
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but  now  Father  La  Place,  a  Jesuit,  revealed  it 
to  her.  On  the  day  after  her  arrival  at  Eochellc, 
as  she  entered  the  Church  of  the  Jesuits,  she 
met  Dauversiere  coming  oat.  "Then,"  says  her 
biographer,  "these  two  persons,  who  had  never 
seen  nor  heard  of  each  other,  were  enlightened  su- 
pernaturally,  whereby  their  most  hidden  thoughts 
were  mutually  made  known,  as  had  happened 
already  with  M.  Olier  and  this  same  M.  de  la 
Dauversiere."  ^  A  long  conversation  ensued  be- 
tween them ;  and  the  delights  of  this  interview 
were  never  eifaced  from  the  mind  of  Mademoiselle 
Mance.  "  She  used  to  speak  of  it  like  a  seraph," 
writes  one  of  her  nuns,  "  and  far  better  than  many 
a  learned  doctor  could  have  done."  * 

She  had  found  her  destiny.  The  ocean,  the 
wilderness,  the  solitude,  the  Iroquois,  —  nothing 
daunted  her.  She  would  go  to  Montreal  with 
Maisoimeuve  and  his  fortj'  men.  Yet,  when  the 
vessel  was  about  to  sail,  a  new  and  sharp  misgiving 
seized  her.  How  could  she,  a  woman,  not  yet 
bereft  of  youth  or  charms,  live  alone  in  the  forest, 
among  a  troop  of  soldiers!  Her  scruples  were 
relieved  by  two  of  the  men,  who,  at  the  last 
moment,  refused  to  embark  without  their  wives,  — 
and  by  a  young  woman,  who,  impelled  by  enthu- 
siasm, escaped  from  her  friends,  and  took  passage, 
in  spite  of  them,  in  one  of  the  vessels. 

1  Faillon,  Vie  de  SP"  Mance,  I.  18,  Here  again  flie  Abbfi  Eerland, 
with  hie  usual  good  seaae,  tacitly  rejects  ihe  aupernatumlism. 

'  La  S(Kur  Morin,  Annales  des  Hospilalibres  de  Villa/iarie,  MS.,  cited  by 
Failloii, 
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All  was  ready;  the  ships  set  aail;  but  Olier, 
Dauversi^re,  and  Fancamp  remained  at  home,  as 
did  also  the  other  Associates,  with  the  exception 
of  Maisonneuve  and  Mademoiselle  Mancc.  In  the 
following  February,  an  impressive  scene  took  place 
in  the  Church  of  Noti-e  Dame,  at  Paris.  The  As- 
sociates, at  tliis  time  numbering  about  forty-five.^ 
with  Olier  at  theu'  head,  assembled  before  the  altar 
of  the  Virgin,  and,  by  a  solemn  ceremonial,  conse- 
crated Montreal  to  the  Holy  Family.  Henceforth 
it  was  to  be  called  Villemarie  de  Monirml^  —  a 
sacred  town,  reared  to  the  honor  and  under  the 
patronage  of  ChrBt,  St.  Joseph,  and  the  Virgin,  to 
be  typified  by  three  persons  on  earth,  founders 
respectively  of  the  three  destined  communities, — 
Olier,  Dauversiere,  and  a  maiden  of  Troyes,  Mar- 
guerite Bourgeoys ;  the  seminary  to  be  consecrated 
to  Christ,  the  Hotel-Dieu  to  St.  Joseph,  and  the 
college  to  the  Virgin. 

But  wo  are  anticipating  a  Little ;  for  it  was  sev- 
eral years  as  yet  before  Marguerite  Bourgeoys  took 
an  active  pai-t  in  the  work  of  Montreal.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  a  respectable  tradesman,  and  was 
now  twonty-two  years  of  age.  Her  portrait  has 
come  down  to  us ;  and  her  face  is  a  mirror  of 
frankness,  loyalty,  and  womanly  tenderness.  Her 
qualities  were  those  of  good  sense,  conscientious- 
ness, and  a  warm  heart.  She  had  known  no  mii'a- 
cles,  ecstasies,  or  trances ;  and  though  afterwards, 

>  Dollier  de  Casson,  A.D.  1641-42,  MS.    Vimont  aaya  thirty-flye. 
2  Vimont,  Relalion,  1642,  37.     Compare  le  Clerc,  habUssement  de  la 
Foy,  II.  49. 
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wten  her  religious  susceptibilities  had  reached  a 
fuller  development,  a  few  such  are  recorded  of  her, 
yet  even  the  Abb6  Faillon,  with  the  best  intentions, 
can  credit  her  with  but  a  meagre  allowance  of 
these  celestial  favors.  Though  in  the  midst  of 
visionaries,  she  distrusted  the  supernatural,  and 
avowed  her  belief,  that,  in  His  government  of  the 
world,  God  does  not  often  set  aside  its  ordinary 
laws.  Her  religion  was  of  the  affections,  and  was 
manifested  in  an  absorbing  devotion  to  duty.  She 
had  felt  no  vocation  to  the  cloister,  but  had  taken 
the  vow  of  chastity,  and  was  attached,  as  an  ex- 
terne,  to  the  Sisters  of  the  Congi'egation  of  Troyes, 
who  were  fevered  with  eagerness  to  go  to  Canada. 
Marguerite,  however,  was  content  to  wait  until 
there  was  a  prospect  that  she  could  do  good  by 
going;  and  it  was  not  till  the  year  1653,  that, 
renouncing  an  inheritance,  and  giving  all  she  had 
to  the  poor,  she  embarked  for  the  savage  scene  of 
her  labors.  To  this  day,  in  crowded  school-rooms 
of  Monti'eal  and  Quebec,  fit  monuments  of  her 
unobtrusive  virtue,  her  successors  instruct  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor,  and  embalm  the  pleasant  memory 
of  Mai'gucritc  Bourgeoys.  In  the  martial  figure  of 
Maisonneuve,  and  the  fair  foim  of  this  gentle  nun, 
we  find  the  true  heroes  of  Montreal.^ 

Maisonneuve,  with  his  forty  men  and  four  women, 
reached  Quebec  too  late  to  ascend  to  Montreal  that 
season.  They  encountered  distinist,  jealousy,  and 
opposition.  The  agents  of  the  Company  of  the 
Hundred  Associates  looked  on  them  askance ;  and 

1  For  Marguerite  Bourgeoys,  see  her  life  bj  Faillon. 
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the  Governor  of  Quebec,  Montmagny,  saw  a  rival 
governor  in  Maisonneuve.  Every  means  waa  used 
to  persuade  the  adventurers  to  abandon  their  pro- 
ject, and  settle  at  Quebec.  Montmagny  called  a 
council  of  the  principal  persons  of  his  colony,  who 
gave  it  as  theii'  opinion  that  the  new-comers  had 
better  exchange  Montreal  for  the  Island  of  Orleans, 
where  they  would  be  in  a  position  to  give  and 
receive  succor;  while,  by  persisting  in  their  first 
design,  they  would  expose  themselves  to  destruc- 
tion, and  be  of  use  to  nobody.^  Maisonneuve,  who 
was  present,  expressed  his  surprise  that  they  should 
assume  to  direct  his  affaire.  "  I  have  not  come 
here,"  he  said,  "  to  deliberate,  but  to  act.  It  is  my 
duty  and  my  honor  to  found  a  colony  at  Montreal ; 
and  I  would  go,  if  every  ti'ee  were  an  Ii'oquois  !  "  ^ 
At  Quebec  there  was  little  ability  and  no  incli- 
nation to  shelter  the  new  colonists  for  the  winter ; 
and  they  Vv'ould  have  fared  iU,  but  for  the  generos- 
ity of  M.  Puiseaux,  who  lived  not  far  distaiit,  at  a 
place  called  St.  Michel.  This  devout  and  most 
hospitable  person  made  room  for  them  all  in  his 
rough,  but  capacious  dwelling.  Their  neighbors 
were  the  hospital  nuns,  then  living  at  the  mission 
of  Sillery,  in  a  substantial,  but  comfortless  house  of 
stone ;  where,  amidst  destitution,  sickness,  and  ir- 
repressible disgust  at  the  filth  of  the  savages  whom 
they  had  in  charge,  they  were  laboring  day  and 
night  with  devoted  assiduity.     Among  the  minor 

'  Juclioreau,  32 ;  FaiUon,  Cdonie  Frannaise,  I,  423. 

5  La  Tour,  M^inoire  de  Laval,  Liv.  VIII ;  Bolmont,  Hisloire  dn  Ca- 
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ills  wliicli  beset  them  were  the  eccentricities  of  one 
of  their  lay  sisters,  crazed  with  religious  enthusiasm, 
who  had  the  care  of  their  poultry  and  domestic 
animals,  of  which  she  was  accustomed  to  inquire, 
one  by  one,  if  they  loved  God;  when,  not  receiv- 
ing an  immediate  answer  in  the  affii'mative,  she 
would  instantly  put  them  to  death,  telling  them 
that  theii'  impiety  deserved  no  better  fate.^ 

At  St.  Michel,  Maisonneuve  employed  his  men 
in  building  boats  to  ascend  to  Montreal,  and  in 
various  other  labors  for  the  behoof  of  the  future 
colony.  Thus  the  winter  wore  away;  but,  as  ce- 
lestial minds  ai'e  not  exempt  from  ire,  Montmagny 
and  Maisonneuve  fell  into  a  quarrel.  The  twenty- 
fifth  of  January  was  Maisonneuve's  fete  day;  and, 
as  he  w^as  greatly  beloved  by  his  followers,  they 
resolved  to  celebrate  the  occasion.  Accordingly, 
an  hour  and  a  half  before  daylight,  they  made  a 
general  discharge  of  their  muskets  and  cannon. 
The  sound  reached  Quebec,  two  or  three  miles 
distant,  startling  the  Governor  from  his  morning 
slumbers  ;  and  his  indignation  was  redoubled  when 
he  heard  it  again  at  night:  for  Maisonneuve, 
pleased  at  the  attachment  of  his  men,  had  feasted 
them  and  warmed  their  hearts  with  a  distribution 
of  wine.  Montmagny,  jealous  of  his  authority, 
resented  these  demonstrations  as  an  uifraction  of 
it,  affirming  that  they  had  no  right  to  fire  their 


I  Juehereau,  45,  A  great  mortificaUon  to  these  excellent  nuoa  was 
the  imposaibility  of  keeping  their  white  dresses  dean  among  their  IniJiavi 
patients,  so  that  they  were  forced  to  dye  tliera  with  butternut  juice.  They 
were  the  Sospilalierea  wiio  had  come  oTer  iu  1639. 
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pieces  witliout  his  consent;  and,  arresting  the  prin- 
cipal offender,  one  Jean  Gory,  lie  put  him  in  irons. 
On  being  released,  a  few  days  after,  his  companions 
welcomed  liim  with  great  rejoicing,  and  Maison- 
neuve  gave  tlicm  all  a  feast.  He  himself  came  in 
during  the  festivity,  di-ank  the  health  of  the  com- 
pany, shook  hands  with  the  late  prisoner,  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  addressed  him  as 
follows :  — 

"  Jean  Gory,  you  have  been  put  in  irons  for 
me :  you  had  the  pain,  and  I  the  affront.  For  that, 
I  add  ten  crowns  to  yom-  wages."  Then,  turning 
to  the  others;  "My  boys,"  he  said,  "  though  Jean 
Gory  has  been  misused,  you  must  not  lose  heart  for 
that,  but  drink,  all  of  you,  to  the  health  of  the  man 
in  irons.  When  we  are  once  at  Montreal,  we  shall 
be  our  own  masters,  and  can  fire  oui-  cannon  when 
we  please,"^ 

Montinagny  was  wroth  when  this  was  reported 
to  him;  and,  on  the  ground  that  what  had  passed 
was  "  contrary  to  the  service  of  the  King  and  the 
authority  of  the  Governor,"  he  sununoned  Gory 
and  six  others  before  him,  and  put  them  sepai'ately 
under  oath.  Their  evidence  failed  to  establish 
a  case  against  theii'  commander;  but  thenceforth 
there  was  great  coldness  between  the  powers  of 
Quebec  and  Montreal. 

Eai'ly  in  May,  Maisonneuve  and  his  followers 
embarked.    They  had  gained  an  unexpected  recruit 

*  Docameias  Dioers,  MSS.,  now  or  lately  in  possession  of  G.  B.  Earl- 
banlt,  Esq. ;  Ferlaod,  Notes  svr  les  Re^istres  ds  N.  D.  de  Quebec,  26 ;  Faii- 
lon,  La  Cdarde  Frangaise,  I.  488. 
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during  the  winter,  in  the  person  of  Madame  de  la 
Peltrie.  The  piety,  the  novelty,  and  the  romance 
of  their  enterprise,  all  had  their  charms  for  the  fair 
enthusiast ;  and  an  irresistible  impulse  —  imputed 
by  a  slandering  historian  to  the  levity  of  her  sex  ^ 
—  urged  her  to  share  their  fortunes.  Her  zeal 
was  more  admired  by  the  Montreahsts  whom  she 
joined  than  by  the  Ursulinea  whom  she  aban- 
doned. She  carried  off  aU  the  furnitm-e  sho  had 
lent  them,  and  left  them  in  the  utmost  destitution.' 
Nor  did  she  remain  quiet  after  reaching  Mont- 
real, but  was  presently  seized  with  a  longing  to 
visit  the  Hurons,  and  preach  the  Faith  in  person 
to  those  benighted  heathen.  It  needed  all  the  elo- 
quence of  a  Jesuit,  lately  rctm-ned  from  that  most 
arduous  mission,  to  convince  her  that  the  attempt 
would  be  as  useless  as  rash.^ 

It  was  the  eighth  of  May  when  Maisonneuve  and 
his  followers  embarked  at  St.  Michel ;  and  as  the 
boats,  deep-laden  with  men,  arms,  and  stores,  moved 
slowly  on  their  way,  the  forest,  with  leaves  just 
opening  in  the  warmth  of  spring,  lay  on  their  right 
hand  and  on  their  left,  in  a  flattering  semblance  of 
tranquillity  and  peace.  But  behind  woody  islets, 
in  tangled  thickets  and  damp  ravines,  and  in  the 
shade  and  stillness  of  the  columned  woods,  lurked 
everywhere  a  danger  and  a  terror. 

What  shall  we  say  of  these  adventurers  of  Mont- 

'  La  Tour,  M^moire  de  Laved,  Liv.  VIII. 

2  OharleToix,  Vie  de  Marie  de  I'Irtcamalioit,  279 ;  Caagridn,  Vie  de 
Marie  de  t'lncamatioa,  888. 

3  St.  Tliomas,  Life  of  Madame  de  ta  Peltrie,  98. 
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real,  —  of  these  who  bestowed,  their  wealth,  and, 
far  more,  of  these  who  sacrificed  theii-  peace  and 
risked  theii'  lives,  on  an  enterprise  at  once  so  ro- 
mantic and  so  devout  ?  Sun^ounded  as  they  were 
with  illusions,  false  lights,  and  false  shadows, — 
breathing  an  atmosphere  of  miracle,  —  compassed 
about  with  angels  and  devils,  —  urged  with  stimu- 
lants most  powerful,  though  unreal,  —  their  minds 
drugged,  as  it  were,  to  preternatural  excitement, — 
it  is  very  difficult  to  judge  of  them.  High  merit, 
without  doubt,  there  was  in  some  of  their  num- 
ber ;  but  one  may  beg  to  be  spared  the  attempt 
to  measure  or  define  it.  To  estimate  a  vu'tue 
involved  in  conditions  so  anomalous  demands,  per- 
haps, a  judgment  more  than  human. 

The  Roman  Cliuich,  sunk  in  disease  and  corrup- 
tion when  the  Eeformation  began,  was  roused  by 
that  fierce  trumpet-blast  to  purge  and  brace  herself 
anew.  Unable  to  advance,  she  di-ew  back  to  the 
fresher  and  comparatively  purer  life  of  the  past ; 
and  the  fervors  of  medi?eval  Christianity  were  re- 
newed in  the  sixteenth  century.  In  many  of  its 
aspects,  this  enterprise  of  Montreal  belonged  to  the 
time  of  the  first  Crusades.  The  spirit  of  Godfrey 
de  Bouillon  lived  again  in  Chomedey  de  Maison- 
neave ;  and  in  Mai-guerito  Bourgeoys  was  realized 
that  fair  ideal  of  Christian  womanhood,  a  flower  of 
Earth  expanding  in  the  rays  of  Pleaven,  which 
soothed  with  gentle  influence  the  wUdness  of  a 
barbai'ous  age. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  May,  1642,  Maisonneuve's 
little  flotilla  —  a  pinnace,  a  fiat-bottomed  craft  moved 
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by  sails,  and  two  row-boats^  —  approached  Mont- 
real ;  and  all  on  boai'd  raised  in  unison  a  hymn  of 
praise.  Montmagny  was  with  them,  to  deliver  the 
island,  in  behalf  of  the  Company  of  the  Hundred  As- 
sociates, to  Maisoimeuve,  representative  of  the  As- 
sociates of  Montreal.^  And  here,  too,  was  Father 
Vimont,  Superior  of  the  missions ;  for  the  Jesuits 
had  been  prudently  invited  to  accept  the  spiritual 
charge  of  the  young  colony.  On  the  following  day, 
they  glided  along  the  gi'ecn  and  solitary  shores  now 
throiiged  with  the  life  of  a  busy  city,  and  landed  on 
the  spot  which  Champlain,  thhty-one  years  before, 
had  chosen  as  the  fit  site  of  a  settlement.^  It  was 
a  tongue  or  triangle  of  land,  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  a  rivulet  with  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  known 
afterwards  as  Point  CaUiere.  The  rivulet  was 
bordered  by  a  meadow,  and  beyond  rose  the  forest 
with  its  vanguard  of  scattered  ti'ees.  Early  spring 
flowers  were  blooming  in  the  young  grass,  and 
birds  of  varied  plumage  flitted  among  the  boughs.^ 
Maisonneuve  sprang  ashore,  and  fell  on  his 
knees.  His  followers  imitated  his  example ;  and 
all  joined  their  voices  in  enthusiastic  songs  of 
thanksgiving.  Tents,  baggage,  arms,  and  stores 
were  landed.  An  altar  was  raised  on  a  pleasant 
spot  near  at  hand ;  and  Mademoiselle  Mance,  with 
Madame  do  la  Peltrie,  aided  by  her  servant,  Char- 
lotte BaiTe,  decorated  it  with  a  taste  which  was  the 


I  DoUier  de  Casaon,  A,D.  1G41-42,  MS. 
»  Le  Clerc,  H.  50,  51. 

*  "Pioneers  of  rrance,"  3SS.    It  waa  tho  Place  Royale  of  Clmmplain. 

*  DoUier  de  CaBSon,  A.D,  164I-i2,  MS, 
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admii-ation  of  the  beholders.'-  Now  all  the  company 
gathered  before  the  shrine.  Here  stood  Vimont, 
in  the  rich  vestments  of  his  office.  Here  were 
the  two  ladies,  with  their  servant;  Montraagny,  no 
very  willing  spectator ;  and  Maisonneuve,  a  war- 
like iigure,  erect  and  tall,  his  men  chistering  around 
him,  —  soldiers,  sailors,  artisans,  and  laborers,  —  all 
alike  soldiers  at  need.  They  kneeled  in  reverent 
silence  as  the  Host  was  raised  aloft ;  and  when  the 
rite  was  over,  Uie  priest  turned  and  addressed 
them :  — 

"  You  are  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  that  shall  rise 
and  grow  till  its  branches  overshadow  the  earth. 
You  arc  few,  but  your  work  is  the  work  of  God. 
His  smile  is  on  you,  and  your  children  shall  fill  the 
land."  ^ 

The  afternoon  waned ;  the  sun  sank  behind  the 
western  forest,  and  twilight  came  on.  Fireflies 
were  twinkling  over  the  darkened  meadow.  They 
caught  them,  tied  them  with  threads  into  shining 
festoons,  and  hung  them  before  the  altar,  where 
the  Host  remauicd  exposed.  Then  they  pitched 
their  tents,  lighted  their  bivouac  fires,  stationed 
their  guards,  and  lay  down  to  rest.  Such  was  the 
birth-night  of  Montreal.^ 

>  Morin,  Aimoles,  MS.,  cited  by  railloii,  La  Cohnk  Frani;aise,  I.  440  ; 
also  Dollier  ile  Caason,  A.D.  1641-42,  MS, 

3  Dolliec  de  Casaon,  MS.,  as  ahooe.  Vimont,  in  the  Relation  of  1642, 
p.  87,  briefly  mentions  the  ceremony. 

*  The  Associittes  of  Montreal  published,  in  1643,  a  thick  pamphlet  in 
quarto,  enOtled  Les  V&itiMes  Motifs  de  Msasiears  et  Dames  de  la  Sodil^de 
Notee-Daine  de  Montreal,  poiir  la  Consersion  des  Sauoajes  de  la  Noavdte 
FTomx.  It  was  written  as  an  answer  to  aspersions  cast  upon  tliera,  appar- 
ently by  pereons  attached  to  the  great  Company  of  New  France  known 
18* 
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Is  this  true  history,  or  a  romance  of  Christian 
chivaky  ?     It  is  both. 

as  the  "Huniired  Associates,"  and  afibrds  a,  curious  expwsifion  of  ihe 
spirit  of  their  entBrpvise,  It  is  excesslvelj'  rare ;  but  eopiea  of  Ihe  essen- 
tial portions  are  before  me.  The  following  is  a  ciiaraeteristic  extract ;  — 
"Voua  dites  que  I'entreprise  de  Moolr^al  est  d'une  d^penae  infinie, 
plus  conveiiable  a  un  roi  q.u'ii  quelques  parljculiers,  trop  Mbles  pour  la 
Boatenir;  &,  voas  all^guei:  encore  les  perils  de  la  navigation  &  tes  uati- 
frages  qui  peuyent  la  ruiner.  Yous  avea  mieux  renoontri^  que  voua  no 
pensiez,  en  disaot  que  c'est  une  teuvre  de  roi,  puiaque  le  Roi  dea  rois  s'en 
niele,  lui  i,  qui  oh^iasent  la  mer  &  lea  vents.  Nous  ne  craignons  done  pas 
les  iiaufragea ;  it  n'en  suscilera  que  loraque  noua  en  aurons  beaoin,  &  qu'il 
sera  plua  expedient  pour  sa  gloire,  que  nous  cherehons  uuiquement.  Com- 
ment aTez-vous  pu  mettre  dans  votre  esprit  qu'appuj^s  de  nos  propres 
forces,  nous  eussiona  pr^sumg  de  penser  ^  nin  ai  glorleux  desseint  Si 
Dieu  n'est  point  dana  rnffiiire  de  MonCre'al.  ^  c'eat  une  invention  humaine, 
ne  voua  en  mettez  point  en  peine,  elle  ne  diirera  gufere.  Ce  que  voua 
pr^disez  arrivera,  &  quelque  chose  de  pire  encore ;  mais  ai  Dieu  I'a  ainsi 
Touiu,  qui  fitea-vous  poor  lui  contredire?  C'^tait  la  reflexion  que  le  doc- 
leur  Gamaliel  aisdt  aux  Julft,  en  faveur  des  Apotrea ;  pour  vous,  qui  ne 
ponvez  ni  croire,  ni  faire,  laiasez  les  autres  en  liberty  de  fSiire  ee  qu'ils 
croient  que  Dieu  demande  d'eui.  Vous  assurez  qu'il  ne  ae  fiiit  plus  de 
miracles;  mais  qui  voua  I'a  dit?  oil  cela  esNil  ^crit?  Jfeua- Christ  assure, 
au  contraire,  que  ceiix  qui  auront  aulaat  de  Foi  qa'an  grain  de  miaie,  feroat, 
en  eon  nom,  dea  tairadea  plas  grands  que  ceax  qu'il  a  /ails  hii<aime.  Depuis 
quand  fltes-vous  les  directeurs  dea  operations  divines,  pour  les  reduire  & 
certains  temps  &  dans  la  conduite  ordiniure?  Tant  de  saints  mouve- 
ments,  d'inspiratlons  &  de  vues  interieures,  qu'il  lui  plait  de  donner  k 
quelques  Bmes  iSont  il  se  aert  pour  Tavancement  de  celte  (euvre,  sent  des 
marques  de  aon  Ijon  plmir.  Jusqu'-ici,  il  a  pourvu  au  neeessaire ;  nous 
ne  voulons  point  d'abondance,  &  noua  eaperona  que  sa  Providence  oonli- 
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1641-16i4. 

ISAAC  JOGUES. 

The  Igoiicoia  War.  —  Jogues.  —  Ilia  Captdrb.  —  His  Joubnet  to 
THE  MoHiWKS.  —  Lake  George.  —  The  Mohawk  Towns.  — 
The  Missiokary  Tortured.  —  Death  ov  Goufii,,—  Misery 
of  Jogdbs.  —  The  Mohawk  "Babitlon."  —  Fokt  Ogasob.  — 
Escape  of  Jogues.  —  Manhattaw,  —  Thb  Toyasb  to  Fbamcb. 
—  Jogues  among  his  BRBtHHEN,  —  He  rbiukss  to  Canada. 

The  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence  rolled  through 
a  virgin  wilderness,  where,  in  the  vastness  of  the 
lonely  woodlands,  civilized  man  found  a  precarious 
harborage  at  three  points  only,  —  at  Quebec,  at 
Montreal,  and  at  Three  Rivers.  Here  and  in  the 
scattered  missions  was  the  whole  of  New  France, 
—  a  population  of  some  three  hundred  souls  in  all. 
And  now,  over  these  miserable  settlements,  rose  a 
■war-cloud  of  frightful  portent- 
It  was  thirty-two  years  since  Champlain  had 
first  attacked  the  Iroquois,^  They  had  nursed 
their  wrath  for  more  than  a  generation,  and  at 
length  their  hour  was  come.  The  Dutch  traders 
at  Fort  Orange,  now  Albany,  had  supplied  them 

1  See  "Pioneers  of  France,"  818. 
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with  fire-arms.  The  Mohawks,  the  most  easterly 
of  the  Iroqaois  nations,  had,  among  their  seven  or 
eight  hundred  wai-riors,  no  less  than  three  hundi-ed 
armed  with  the  arquebuse,  a  weapon  somewhat 
like  the  modem  carbine.^  They  were  masters  of 
the  thunderbolts  which,  in  the  hands  of  Champlain, 
had  struck  terror  into  their  hearts. 

We  have  surveyed  in  the  inti'oductory  chapter 
the  character  and  organization  of  this  ferocious 
people ;  their  confederacy  of  five  nations,  bound 
together  by  a  peculiar  tie  of  clanship  ;  their  chiefs, 
half  hereditajy,  half  elective  ;  their  government,  an 
oligarchy  in  form  and  a  democracy  in  spuit ;  then' 
minds,  thoroughly  savage,  yet  marked  here  and 
there  with  traits  of  a  vigorous  development.  The 
war  which  they  had  long  waged  with  the  llurons 
was  carried  on  by  the  Senecas  and  the  other  West- 
ern nations  of  their  league;  while  the  conduct  of 
hostilities  against  the  French  and  their  Indian  al- 
lies in  Lower  Canada  was  left  to  the  Mohawks. 
In  pai'tics  of  from  ten  to  a  hundred  or  more,  they 
would  leave  their  towns  on  the  River  Jlohawk, 
descend  Lake  Champlain  and  the  River  Richelieu, 
lie  in  ambush  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  attack  the  passing  boats  or  canoes.  Some- 
times they  hovered  about  the  fortifications  of  Que- 
bec and  Three  Rivers,  killing  stragglers,  or  luring 

1  Vimont,  ReUuion.  1648,  62.  The  Mohawks  were  the  Agnia,  or 
A^eronons,  of  tlie  old  French  writers. 

According  ia  the  Jojimid  of  New  Netherland,  a  coiitei»porary  Dutch 
document,  (see  CiJimiai  ZJocunienO  o/NeiB  YorJc,  I.  17P,)  tlie  Dutch  at  Fort 
Orange  had  supplied  the  Mohaivks  with  four  hundred  guns ;  the  profits 
of  the  trade,  which  was  free  to  the  settlers,  blinding  them  to  the  danger. 
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ai-med  parties  into  ambuscades.  They  followed 
like  hounds  on  the  trail  of  ti-avellers  and  hunters ; 
broke  in  upon  unguarded  camps  at  midnight ;  and 
lay  in  wait,  for  days  and  weeks,  to  intercept  the 
Huron  traders  on  their  yearly  descent  to  Quebec, 
Had  they  joined  to  their  ferocious  courage  the  dis- 
cipline and  the  militajy  knowledge  that  belong  to 
civilization,  they  could  easily  have  blotted  out  New 
France  from  the  map,  and  made  the  banks  of  the 
St,  Lawrence  once  more  a  solitude ;  but,  though 
the  most  formidable  of  savages,  they  were  savages 
only. 

In  the  early  morning  of  the  second  of  August, 
1642,^  twelve' Huron  canoes  were  moving  slowly 
along  the  northern  shore  of  .the  expansion  of  the 
St,  Lawrence  known  as  the  Lake  of  St,  Peter. 
There  were  on  board  about  forty  persons,  includ- 
ing four  Frenchmen,  one  of  thera  being  the  Jesuit, 
Isaac  Jogues,  whom  we  have  already  followed  on 
his  missionary  journey  to  the  towns  of  the  Tobacco 
Nation.  In  the  interval  he  had  not  been  idle. 
During  the  last  autumn,  (1641,)  he,  with  Father 
Charles  Raymbault,  had  passed  along  the  shore  of 
Lake  Huron  northward,  entered  the  strait  through 
which  Lake  Superior  discharges  itself,  pushed  on 
as  far  as  the  Sault  Sainte  Marie,  and  preached  the 
Faith  to  two  thousand  Ojibwas,  and  other  Algon- 
quins  there  assembled.'  He  was  now  on  his  return 
from  a  far  more  perilous  errand.  The  Huron  mis- 
sion was  in  a  state  of  destitution.     There  was  need 
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of  clothing  for  the  priests,  of  vessels  for  the  altars, 
of  broad  and  wine  for  the  eucharist,  of  writing 
materials,  —  in  short,  of  everything;  and,  early  in 
the  summer  of  the  present  year,  Jogues  had  de- 
scended to  Thi-ee  Rivers  and  Quebec  with  the 
Huron  traders,  to  procure  the  necessary  supplies. 
He  had  accomplished  his  task,  and  was  on  bis  way 
back  to  the  mission.  With  him  were  a  few  Huron 
converts,  and  among  them  a  noted  Christian  chief, 
Eustache  Ahatsistari.  Others  of  the  party  were  in 
course  of  insti'uction  for  baptism ;  but  the  greater 
part  were  heathen,  whose  canoes  were  deeply  laden 
with  the  proceeds  of  theh'  bargains  with  the  French 
fur-traders. 

Jogues  sat  in  one  of  the  leading  canoes.  He 
was  born  at  Orleans  in  1607,  and  was  thirty-five 
years  of  age.  His  oval  face  and  the  delicate  mould 
of  his  features  indicated  a  modest,  thoughtful,  and 
refined  nature.  He  was  constitutionally  timid,  with 
a  sensitive  conscience  and  great  religious  suscepti- 
bHities.  He  was  a  finished  scholar,  and  might  have 
gained  a  literary  reputation ;  but  he  had  chosen  an- 
other career,  and  one  for  which  he  seemed  but  ill 
fitted.  Physically,  however,  he  was  well  matched 
with  his  work;  for,  though  his  frame  was  slight, 
he  was  so  active,  that  none  of  the  Indians  could 
surpass  him  in  running.^ 

With  him  were  two  young  men,  Ren6  Goupil 
and  Guillaume  Couture,  donnes  of  the  mission,  — 

1  B\itenx,Nair^de  la  Prise  dii  Pen?  Jo^uts,  M**  Mfmoiif  toudiinl  le 
Pere  Jogues,  MS. 

There  is  a  portrait  of  him  prefixed  to  Mr.  Slita  >,  adiiuriLlec  liliuii  m 
quarto  of  Jogues's  Novum  Belgium. 
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that  is  to  say,  laymen  who,  from  a  religious  motive 
and  without  pay,  had  attached  themselves  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Jesuits.  Goupil  had  formerly  entered 
upon  the  Jesuit  novitiate  at  Paris,  but  failing  health 
had  obliged  him  to  leave  it.  As  soon  as  he  was 
able,  he  came  to  Canadaj  offered  his  seiTices  to  the 
Superior  of  the  mission,  was  employed  for  a  time  in 
the  humblest  offices,  and  afterwards  became  an  at- 
tendant at  the  hospital.  At  length,  t«  his  delight, 
he  received  permission  to  go  up  to  the  Hurons, 
where  the  surgical  skill  which  he  had  acquired 
was  greatly  needed ;  and  he  was  now  on  his  way 
thither.-'  His  companion.  Couture,  was  a  man  of 
intelligence  and  vigor,  and  of  a  character  equally 
disinterested.^  Both  were,  like  Jogues,  in  the 
foremost  canoes ;  while  the  fourth  Frenchman  was 
with  the  unconverted  Hurons,  in  the  rear. 

The  twelve  canoes  had  reached  the  western  end 
of  the  Lake  of  St.  Peter,  where  it  is  filled  with  in- 
numerable islands.^  The  forest  was  close  on  their 
right,  they  kept  near  the  shore  to  avoid  the  current, 
and  the  shallow  water  before  them  was  covered 
with  a  dense  growtii  of  tall  bulrushes.  Suddenly 
the  silence  was  frightfully  broken.  The  war-whoop 
rose  fi'om  among  the  rushes,  mingled  with  the 
reports  of  guns  and  the  whistling  of  bullets ;  and 
several  Iroquois  canoes,  filled  with  warriors,  pushed 
out  from  their  concealment,  and  bore  dovm  upon 

I  Jogues,  Nolke  siir  fienfi'  Goupil. 

^  For  an  account  of  him,  see  Ferland,  Notes  sur  les  lUgistees  de  N.  D. 
A  Qiis'fcc.  83(1863). 

3  Buteux,  Narrg  de  la  Prise  du  Pere  Jogues,  MS.  This  document 
leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  locality. 
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Jogucs  and  his  companions.  The  Plurons  in  the 
rear  were  seized  with  a  shameful  panic.  They 
leaped  ashore  ;  left  canoes,  baggage,  and  weapons  ; 
and  fled  into  the  woods.  The  French  and  the 
Christian  Hurons  made  fight  for  a  time ;  but  when 
they  saw.  another  fleet  of  canoes  approaching  from 
the  opposite  shores  or  islands,  they  lost  heart,  and 
those  escaped  who  could.  Goupil  was  seized  amid 
triumphant  yells,  as  were  also  several  of  the  Huron 
convei"ts.  Jogiies  sprang  into  the  bulrushes,  and 
m^ht  have  escaped  ;  but  when  he  saw  Goupil  and 
the  neophytes  in  the  clutches  of  the  Iroquois,  he 
had  no  heart  to  abandon  them,  but  came  out  from 
his  hiding-place,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  aston- 
ished victors.  A  few  of  them  had  remained  to 
guard  the  prisoners ;  the  rest  were  chasing  the 
fugitives.  Jogues  mastered  his  agony,  and  began 
to  baptize  those  of  the  captive  converts  who  needed 
baptism. 

Couture  had  eluded  pursuit ;  hut  when  he 
thought  of  Jogues  and  of  what  perhaps  awaited 
him,  he  resolved  to  share  his  fate,  and,  turning, 
retraced  his  steps.  As  he  approached,  five  Iro- 
quois ran  forwai^d  to  meet  him ;  and  one  of  them 
snapped  his  gun  at  his  breast,  but  it  missed  fire.  In 
his  confusion  and  excitement,  Couture  fired  his  own 
piece,  and  laid  the  savage  dead.  The  remaining 
four  sprang  upon  him,  stripped  off  all  his  clothing, 
tore  away  his  finger-nails  with  their  teeth,  gnawed 
his  fingers  with  the  fury  of  famished  dogs,  and 
thi-ust  a  sword  through  one  of  his  hands.  Jogues 
broke  from  his  guards,  and,  rushing  to  his  friend, 
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threw  liis  arms  about  his  neck.  The  Iroquois 
dragged  him  away,  beat  him  with  their  fists  and 
war-dubs  till  he  was  senseless,  and,  when  he  re- 
vived, lacerated  his  fingers  with  theu'  teeth,  as  they 
had  done  those  of  Couture.  Then  they  turned 
upon  Goiipil,  and  treated  him  with  the  same  fero- 
city. The  Huron  prisoners  were  left  for  the  present 
unharmed.  More  of  them  were  brought  in  every 
moment,  till  at  length  the  number  of  captives 
amounted  in  all  to  twenty-two,  while  three  Hui-ons 
had  been  killed  in  the  fight  and  pui'suit.  The  Iro- 
quois, about  seventy  m  number,  now  embarked  with 
their  prey ;  but  not  until  they  had  knocked  on  the 
head  an  old  Huron,  whom  Jogues,  with  his  mangled 
hands,  had  just  baptized,  and  who  refused  to  leave 
the  place.  Then,  under  a  burning  sun,  they  crossed 
to  the  spot  on  which  the  town  of  Sorel  now  stands, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Kichelieu,  where  they 
encamped.^ 

Then  course  was  southward,  up  the  River  Eiche- 
iieu  and  Lake  Champlaia  ;  thence,  by  way  of  Lake 

1  Tlia  above,  with  much,  of  wliat  follows,  rests  on  three  documents. 
The  first  is  a  long  Jetler,  written  in  Latin,  by  Jogues,  to  tlia  Eather 
Provindal  at  Paris.  It  is  dated  at  EensselaerBwyck  (Albany),  Aug,  5, 
1643,  and  is  preserved  in  the  Sxielos  Jesu  MiUiaiis  of  Tanner,  and  in  the 
Mortes  lUustres  et  Gesta  eaiiiin  de  Soeietale  Jess,  etc.,  of  Alegnmbe.  There 
is  a  Preach  translalion  in  Martin's  Bresaani,  and  an  English  translation, 
by  Mr.  Shea,  in  the  Nem  York  Hist.  Cotl.  of  1857.  The  second  document 
is  an  old  raanuscrlpt,  entitled  Narrede  ia  Priee  da  Pere  Jogues.  It  was 
written  by  the  Jesuit  Butaux,  tW>ni  the  lips  of  Jogues.  Father  Martin, 
S.  J.,  in  whose  custody  it  was,  kindly  permitted  me  to  have  a  copy  made 
£Mm  it.  Besides  these,  there  ia  a  long  account  in  tha  Eekilioit  des  .SWons 
of  1047,  and  a  briefer  one  in  timt  of  1644.  All  these  narratives  show  tlie 
strongaat  internal  evidence  of  truth,  and  are  perfectly  concurrent.  They 
are  also  supported  by  statements  of  escaped  Huron  prisoners,  and  by  sov- 
ersd  letters  and  memoirs  of  the  Dutch  at  Rensselaerswyok. 
19 
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George,  to  the  Mohawk  towns.  The  pain  and  fe- 
ver of  their  wounds,  and  the  clouds  of  mosquitoes, 
which  they  could  not  drive  off,  left  the  prisoners 
'^!o  peace  by  day  nor  sleep  by  night.  On  the  eighth 
day,  they  learned  that  a  large  Iroquois  war-party, 
on  their  way  to  Canada,  were  near  at  hand ;  and 
they  soon  approached  their  camp,  on  a  small  island 
near  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Charaplain.  The 
warriors,  two  hundred  in  number,  saluted  their  vic- 
torious counti-ymen  with  volleys  from  their  guns ; 
then,  armed  with  clubs  and  thorny  sticks,  ranged 
themselves  in  two  lines,  between  which  the  cap- 
tives were  compelled  to  pass  up  the  side  of  a  rocky 
hUl.  On  the  way,  they  were  beaten  with  suc;h 
fury,  that  Jogues,  who  was  last  in  the  line,  fell 
powerless,  di-enched  in  blood  and  half  dead.  As 
the  chief  man  among  the  French  captives,  he  fared 
the  worst.  His  hands  were  again  mangled,  and 
fire  applied  to  his  body ;  while  the  Hui'on  chief, 
Eustache,  was  subjected  to  tortm-es  even  more  atro- 
cious, When,  at  night,  the  exhausted  sufferers 
tried  to  rest,  the  young  warriors  came  to  lacerate 
then-  wounds  and  pull  out  their  hair  and  beards. 

In  the  morning  they  resumed  their  journey.  And 
now  the  lake  narrowed  to  the  semblance  of  a  tran- 
quil river.  Before  them  was  a  woody  mountain,  close 
on  theu-  right  a  rocky  promontory,  and  between 
these  flowed  a  stream,  the  outlet  of  Lake  George. 
On  those  rocks,  more  than  a  hundred  yeai's  after, 
rose  the  ramparts  of  Ticonderoga.  They  landed, 
shouldered  their  canoes  and  baggage,  took  then' 
way  through  the  woods,  passed  the  spot  where  tlie 
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fierce  Higlilandors  and  the  dauntless  regiments  of 
England  breasted  in  vain  the  storm  of  lead  and 
fire,  and  soon  reached  the  shore  where  Abercrom- 
bie  landed  and  Lord  Howe  fell.  First  of  white 
men,  Jogues  and  his  companions  gazed  on  the 
romantic  lake  that  bears  the  name,  not  of  its  gentle 
discoverer,  but  of  the  dull  Hanoverian  king.  Like 
a  fak  Naiad  of  the  wilderness,  it  slumbered  be- 
tween the  guai'dian  mountains  that  breathe  from 
crag  and  forest  the  stem  poetry  of  wai'.  But  all 
then  was  solitude ;  and  the  clang  of  trumpets,  the 
roai-  of  cannon,  and  the  deadly  crack  of  the  rifle 
had  never  as  yet  awakened  their  angry  echoes.^ 

Again  the  canoes  were  launched,  and  the  ivild 
flotilla  glided  on  its  way, —  now  in  the  shadow  of 
the  heights,  now  on  the  broad  expanse,  now  among 
the  devious  channels  of  the  narrows,  beset  with 
woody  islets,  where  tlic  hot  air  was  redolent  of  the 
pine,  the  spruce,  and  the  cedar, —  till  they  neared 
that  tragic  shore,  where,  in  the  following  century, 
New-England  rustics  baffled  the  soldiera  of  Dies- 
kau,  where  Montcalm  planted  his  batteries,  where 
the  red  cross  waved  so  long  amid  the  smoke,  and 

1  Lake  George,  according  to  JogueB,  waa  called  by  the  Mohawka 
"  Andiatarocte,"  or  Plaix  icfcre  the  ZaJte  doses.  "  Andiatarague  "  is  found 
on  a  map  of  Sanson.  Spofford,  Gamtteef  of  New  York,  article  "Lake 
George,"  aays  that  it  was  called  "  Canideri*oit,"  or  Tail  of  the  Lake. 
Father  Martin,  in  his  notes  on  Bressani,  prefixes  to  this  name  that  of 
"  Horicon,"  but  gives  no  original  authority. 

I  have  seen  an  old  Ladn  map  on  which  the  name  "  Horiconi "  is  set 
down  as  belonging  to  a  neighboring  tribe.  This  seems  to  be  only  a  mis- 
print for  "  Horiconi,"  that  ie,  "  Iroeoui,"  or  "  Iroqnoia."  In  an  old  English 
map,  pveflsed  to  the  rare  tract,  A  TreatiiK  of  Neta  EngUad,  the  "Lake  of 
Hieroeoyea"  is  laid  down.  The  name  "Horicon,"  as  used  by  Cooper  in 
bis  Last  of  the.  Mohicans,  seems  to  have  no  sufficient  historical  foundation. 
In  16^6,  the  lake,  a.9  we  shall  see,  was  named  "  Lae  St.  Sacrement." 
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where  at  length  the  summer  night  was  hideous 
with  cai-nage,  and  an  honored  name  was  stained 
with  a  memory  of  blood/ 

The  Iroquois  landed  at  or  near  the  future  site  of 
Fort  William  Henry,  left  theu-  canoes,  and,  with 
their  prisoners,  began  their  mai-ch  for  the  nearest 
Mohawk  town.  Each  bore  his  share  of  the  plun- 
der. Even  Jogues,  though  his  lacerated  hands 
were  in  a  frightful  condition  and  his  body  covered 
with  bruises,  was  forced  to  stagger  on  with  the  rest 
under  a  heavy  load.  He  with  his  fellow-prisoners, 
and  indeed  the  whole  party,  were  half  starved,  sub- 
sisting chiefly  on  wild  berries.  They  crossed  the 
upper  Hudson,  and,  in  thirteen  days  after  leaving 
the  St.  Lawrence,  neared  the  wretched  goal  of 
their  pilgrimage,  a  paliaaded  town,  standing  on  a 
hill  by  the  banks  of  the  Eiver  Mohawk. 

The  whoops  of  the  victors  announced  their  ap- 
proach, and  the  savage  hive  sent  forth  its  swarms. 
They  thronged  the  side  of  the  hill,  the  old  and  tlie 
young,  each  with  a  stick,  or  a  slender  iron  rod, 
boiight  from  the  Dutchmen  on  the  Hudson.  They 
ranged  themselves  in  a  double  line,  reaching  upwai-d 
to  the  entrance  of  the  town ;  and  through  this 
"  narrow  road  of  Paradise,"  as  Jogues  calls  it,  the 
captives  were  led  in  single  file,  Couture  in  front, 
after  him  a  half-score  of  Hurons,  then  Goupil,  then 

1  The  allusion  is,  of  course,  to  the  siege  of  Fort  Willinm  Henry  in 
1757,  and  the  ensuing  massacre  by  Montcalm's  Indians.  Charlevoix, 
with  his  usual  carelessness,  says  that  Jogues's  capture  took  a  circuitoug 
route  to  avoiiJ  enemies.  In  truth,  however,  they  were  not  in  the  slight- 
est danger  of  meeting  any ;  and  they  followed  the  route  which,  before  the 
present  centary,  was  the  great  higliway  between  Canada  and  Hew  Hol- 
land, or  New  York. 
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the  romaining  Hurons,  and  at  last  Jogues.  As  they 
passed,  they  were  saluted  with  yells,  screeches,, 
and  a  tempest  of  blows.  One,  heavier  than  the 
others,  knocked  Jogues's  breath  from  his  body,  and 
stretched  him  on  the  ground ;  but  it  was  death  to 
lie  there,  and,  regaming  his  feet,  he  staggered  on 
with  the  rest.^  When  they  reached  the  town,  the 
blows  ceased,  and  they  were  all  placed  on  a  scaf- 
fold, or  high  platform,  in  the  middle  of  the  place. 
The  three  Frenchmen  had  fai'ed  the  worst,  and 
were  frightfully  disligiired,  GoupU,  especially,  was 
streaming  with  blood,  and  livid  with  bruises  from 
head  to  foot. 

They  were  allowed  a  few  minutes  to  recover 
their  breath,  undisturbed,  except  by  the  hootings 
and  gibes  of  the  mob  below.  Then  a  chief  called 
out,  "Come,  let  us  caress  these  Frenchmen!"  — 
and  the  crowd,  knife  in  hand,  began  to  momit 
the  scaffold.  They  ordered  a  Christian  Algonquin 
woman,  a  prisoner  among  them,  to  cut  off  Jogues's 
left  thumb,  which  she  did;  and  a  thumb  of  Goupil 
was  also  severed,  a  clam-shell  being  used  as  the 
instrument,  in  order  to  increase  the  pain.  It  is  need- 
less to  specify  fui'ther  the  tortures  to  which  they 
were  subjected,  all  designed  to  cause  the  greatest 
possible  suffering  without  endangering  life.  At 
night,  they  were  removed  from  the  scaffold,  and 
placed  in  one  of  the  houses,  each  stretched  on  his 
back,  with  his  limbs  extended,  and  his  ankles  and 
wrists  bound  fast  to  stakes  driven  into  the  earthen 

1  This  practice  of  foroing  prisoners  to  "  run  the  gauntlet "  ivas  by  no 
means  peculiar  to  tlie  Iroquois,  but  was  oomraoa  to  many  tribes. 
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floor.  The  children  now  profited  by  the  examples 
of  their  parents,  and  amused  themselves  by  placing 
live  coals  and  red-hot  ashes  on  the  naked  bodies  of 
the  prisoners,  who,  bound  fast,  and  covered  with 
wounds  and  bruises  which  made  every  movement  a 
torture,  were  sometimes  unable  to  shake  them  off. 

In  the  morning,  they  were  again  placed  on  the 
scaffold,  where,  during  this  and  the  two  following 
days,  they  remained  exposed  to  the  taunts  of  the 
crowd.  Then  they  were  led  in  triumph  to  the  sec- 
ond MohaM'k  town,  and  afterwai'ds  to  the  third,^ 
suifering'  at  each  a  repetition  of  cruelties,  the  detail 
of  which  would  be  as  monotonous  as  revolting. 

In  a  house  in  the  town  of  Teonontogen,  Jogues 
was  hung  by  the  wrists  between  two  of  the  upright 
poles  which  supported  the  structure,  in  such  a 
manner  that  his  feet  could  not  touch  the  ground; 
and  thus  he  remained  for  some  fifteen  minutes,  in 
exti'eme  torture,  until,  as  he  was  on  the  point  of 
swooning,  an  Indian,  with  an  impulse  of  pity,  cut 
the  cords  and  released  him.  While  they  were  in 
this  town,  four  fresh  Huron  prisoners,  just  taken, 
were  brought  in,  and  placed  on  the  scaffold  with 
the  rest.  Jogues,  in  the  midst  of  his  pain  and 
exhaustion,  took  the  opportunity  to  convert  them. 

1  The  Mohftivka  had  but  three  towns.  The  first,  and  the  lowest  on 
tlie  river,  was  Osseruenon ;  tJio  aeeond,  two  miles  above,  was  Aniiagaron ; 
and  the  third,  Teonontogen  -  or  as  Megapolensis,  in  liis  SIcftch  of  the  Mo- 
hawks, writes  the  names  Aoseru^  Banagiro,  and  Thenondiogo.  They  all 
Eeem  to  have  been  fortifled  in  the  Iroguois  manner,  and  their  nnited 
popnlation  whs  thirty-five  hundred  or  somewhat  more.  At  a  l«t8r 
period,  1720,  there  were  ofill  three  town?  named  respectively  Teahton- 
taioga,  Ganowauga,  and  Ganeganiga  See  the  map  in  Morgan,  League  of 
Ihe  Imquois. 
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An  ear  of  green  com  was  thrown  to  him  for  food, 
and  he  discovered  a  few  rain-drops  clinging  to  the 
husks.  "With  these  he  baptized  two  of  the  Hurons. 
The  remaining  two  received  baptism  soon  after 
from  a  brook  which  the  prisoners  crossed  on  the 
way  to  another  town- 
Couture,  though  he  had  incensed  the  Indians  by 
killing  one  of  their  warriors,  had  gained  their  admi- 
ration by  his  bravery ;  and,  after  torturing  him  most 
savagely,  they  adopted  him  into  one  of  their  fami- 
lies, in  place  of  a  dead  relative.  Thenceforth  he 
was  compai-atively  safe.  Jogues  and  Goupil  were 
less  fortunate.  Three  of  the  Hm-ons  had  been 
burned  to  death,  and  they  expected  to  share  their 
fate.  A  council  was  held  to  pronounce  their 
doom ;  hut  dissensions  arose,  and  no  result  was 
reached.  They  were  led  back  to  the  first  village, 
where  they  remained,  racked  with  suspense  and 
half  dead  with  exhaustion.  Jogues,  however,  lost 
no  opportunity  to  baptize  dying  infants,  while  Gou- 
pil taught  children  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross. 
On  one  occasion,  he  made  the  sign  on  the  forehead 
of  a  child,  grandson  of  an  Indian  in  whose  lodge 
they  lived.  The  superstition  of  the  old  savage 
was  aroused.  Some  Dutchmen  had  told  him  that 
the  sign  of  the  cross  came  from  the  Devil,  and 
would  cause  mischief.  He  thought  that  Goupil 
was  bewitching  the  child ;  and,  resolving  to  rid 
himself  of  so  dangerous  a  guest,  applied  for  aid 
to  two  young  braves.  Jogues  and  GoupU,  clad  in 
their  squalid  garb  of  tattered  skins,  were  soon  after 
walking  together  in  the  forest  that  adjoined  the 
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town,  consoling  themselves  with  prayer,  and  mutu- 
ally exhorting  each  other  to  suffer  patiently  for  the 
sake  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin,  when,  as  they  were 
returning,  reciting  their  rosaries,  they  met  the  two 
young  Indians,  and  read  in  their  sullen  visages  an 
augury  of  ill.  The  Indians  joined  them,  and  ac- 
companied them  to  the  entrance  of  the  town,  where 
one  of  the  two,  suddenly  drawing  a  hatchet  from 
beneath  his  hlaiiket,  struck  it  into  the  head  of 
Goupil,  who  fell,  murmuring  the  name  of  Christ. 
Jogues  di-opped  on  his  knees,  and,  bowing  his  head 
in  pi'ayer,  awaited  the  blow,  when  the  raui'derer 
ordered  him  to  get  up  and  go  home.  He  obeyed, 
but  not  until  he  had  given  absolution  to  his  still 
breathing  friend,  and  presently  saw  the  lifeless 
body  dragged  through  the  town  amid  hootings  and 
rejoicings. 

Jogues  passed  a  night  of  anguish  and  desola- 
tion, and  in  the  morning,  reckless  of  life,  set  forth 
in  search  of  Goupil's  remains.  "Where  are  you 
going  so  fast  1 "  demanded  the  old  Indian,  his  mas- 
ter. "  Do  you  not  see  those  fierce  young  braves, 
who  are  watching  to  kill  you  1 "  Jogues  persisted, 
and  the  old  man  asked  another  Indian  to  go  with 
him  as  a  protector.  The  corpse  had  been  flung 
into  a  neighboring  ravine,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
ran  a  torrent;  and  here,  with  the  Indian's  help, 
Jogues  found  it,  stripped  naked,  and  gnawed  by 
dogs.  He  dragged  it  into  the  water,  and  covered 
it  with  stones  to  save  it  from  further  mutilation, 
resolving  to  return  alone  on  the  following  day  and 
secretly  bury  it.     But  with  the  night  there  came 
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a  storm;  and  when,  in  the  gray  of  the  morning, 
Jogues  descended  to  the  brink  of  the  stream,  he 
found  it  a  rolling,  tm^bid  flood,  and  the  body  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen.  Had  the  Indians  or  the  tor- 
rent home  it  away^  Joguea  waded  into  the  cold 
current ;  it  was  the  first  of  October ;  he  sounded  it 
with  his  feet  and  with  his  stick ;  he  seaiched  the 
rocks,  the  thicket,  the  forest ;  but  all  in  vain. 
Then,  crouched  by  the  pitiless  stream,  he  mingled 
his  tears  with  its  waters,  and,  in  a  voice  broken 
with  groans,  chanted  the  service  of  the  dead.^ 

The  Indians,  it  proved,  and  not  the  fl.ood,  had 
robbed  him  of  the  remains  of  his  friend.  Early  in 
the  spring,  when  the  snows  were  melting  in  the 
woods,  he  was  told  by  Mohawk  childi'en  that  the 
body  was  lying,  where  it  had  been  flung,  in  a  lonely 
spot  lower  down  the  stream.  He  went  to  seek  it ; 
found  the  scattered  bones,  stripped  by  the  foxes 
and  the  birds;  and,  tenderly  gathering  them  up, 
hid  them  in  a  hollow  tree,  hoping  that  a  day  might 
come  when  he  could  give  them  a  Chiistian  burial 
in  consecrated  ground. 

After  the  murder  of  Goupil,  Jogues's  life  hung 
by  a  hair.  He  lived  in  hourly  expectation  of  the 
tomahawk,  and  would  have  welcomed  it  as  a  boon. 
By  signs  and  words,  he  was  wai'ned  that  his  hour 
was  near;  hut,  as  he  never  shunned  his  fate,  it  fled 
from  him,  and  each  day,  with  renewed  astonish- 
ment, he  found  himself  still  among  the  Jiving. 

1  Jogues  in  Tunner,  Soeletas  Militans,  519 ;  Bressani,  216 ;  Lalemant, 
Bdaiion,  1647,  25,  26;  ButeuXj  Narr€,  MS.;  Joguea,  Nmice  sur  Ren€ 
Goupil. 
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Late  in  the  autiimn,  a  party  of  tlie  Indians  set 
forth  on  their  yearly  deer-hunt,  and  Jogues  was 
ordered  to  go  with  them.  Shivering  and  half 
famished,  he  followed  them  through  the  chill  No- 
vember forest,  and  shared  their  wild  bivouac  in 
the  depths  of  the  wintry  desolation.  The  game 
they  took  was  devoted  to  Areskoui,  their  god,  and 
eaten  in  his  honor.  Jogues  would  not  taste  the 
meat  offered  to  a  demon ;  and  thus  he  starved  in 
the  midst  of  plenty.  At  night,  when  the  kettle 
was  slung,  and  the  savage  crew  made  merry  around 
their  fire,  he  crouched  in  a  comer  of  the  hut, 
gnawed  by  hunger,  and  pierced  to  the  hone  with 
cold.  They  thought  his  presence  unpropitious  to 
their  hunting,  and  the  women  especially  hated 
him.  His  demeanor  at  once  astonished  and  in- 
censed his  masters.  He  brought  them  fire-wood, 
like  a  squaw ;  he  did  their  bidding  without  a  mur- 
mur, and  patiently  bore  their  abuse ;  but  when  they 
mocked  at  his  God,  and  laughed  at  his  devotions, 
their  slave  assumed  an  air  and  tone  of  authority, 
and  sternly  rebuked  them.-* 

He  would  sometimes  escape  from  "  this  Baby- 
lon," as  he  calls  the  hut,  and  wander  in  the  forest, 
telling  his  beads  and  repeating  passages  of  Scrip- 
tui'e.  In  a  remote  and  lonely  spot,  he  cut  the 
bark  in  the  form,  of  a  cross  from  the  trunk  of  a 
great  tree;  and  here  he  made  his  prayers.  This 
living  martyr,  half  clad  in  shaggy  furs,  kneeling 
on  the  snow  among  the  icicled  rocks  and  beneath 
the    gloomy   pines,   bowing    in    adoration    before 

^  Lalemant,  Retatian,  1647,  41. 
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the  emblem  of  the  faith  in  which  was  his  only  con- 
solation and  his  only  hope,  is  alike  a  theme  for  the 
pen  and  a  subject  for  the  pencil. 

The  Indians  at  last  gi-ew  tired  of  him,  and 
sent  him  back  to  the  village.  Here  he  remained 
till  the  middle  of  March,  baptizing  infants  and  try- 
ing to  convert  adults.  He  told  them  of  the  sun, 
moon,  planets,  and  stars.  They  listened  with 
interest ;  hut  when  from  astronomy  he  passed  to 
theology,  he  spent  his  breath  in  vain.  In  March, 
the  old  man  with  whom  he  hved  set  fortli  for  his 
spi-ing  fishing,  taking  with  him  his  squaw,  and 
several  children.  Jogues  also  was  of  the  party. 
They  repaired  to  a  lake,  perhaps  Lake  Sai'atoga, 
four  days  distant.  Here  they  subsisted  for  some 
time  on  frogs,  the  entrails  of  fish,  and  other  garb- 
age, Jogues  passed  his  days  in  the  forest,  repeat- 
ing his  prayers,  and  carving  the  name  of  Jesus  on 
trees,  as  a  terror  to  the  demons  of  the  wilderness. 
A  messenger  at  length  arrived  from  the  town ;  and 
on  the  following  day,  under  the  pretence  that  signs 
of  an  enemy  had  been  seen,  the  party  broke  up 
their  camp,  and  returaed  home  in  hot  haste.  The 
messenger  had  brought  tidings  that  a  war-party, 
which  had  gone  out  against  the  French,  had  been 
defeated  and  destroyed,  and  that  the  whole  popula- 
tion were  clamoring  to  appease  then'  grief  by  tor- 
turing Jogues  to  death.  This  was  the  true  cause  of 
the  sudden  and  mysterious  return ;  hut  when  they 
reached  the  town,  other  tidings  had  arrived.  The 
missing  warriors  were  safe,  and  on  their  way  home 
in  triumph  with  a  large  number  of  prisoners.  . 
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Jogues's  life  was  spared;  but  lie  was  forced  to 
witness  the  torture  and  butcherj'  of  the  converts 
and  allies  of  the  French.  Existence  became  un- 
endurable to  him,  and  he  longed  to  die.  War- 
parties  were  continually  going  out.  Should  they 
be  defeated  and  cut  off,  he  would  pay  the  forfeit 
at  the  stake  ;  and  if  they  came  back,  as  they 
usually  did,  with  booty  and  prisoners,  he  was 
doomed  to  see  his  countrymen  and  their  Indian 
friends  mangled,  burned,  and  devoured. 

Jogues  had  shown  no  disposition  to  escape,  and 
great  liberty  was  therefore  allowed  him.  He  went 
from  town  to  town,  giving  absolution  to  the  Chris- 
tian captives,  and  converting  and  baptizing  the 
heathen.  On  one  occasion,  he  baptized  a  woman 
in  the  midst  of  the  fire,  mider  pretence  of  lifting 
a  cup  of  water  to  her  parched  lips.  There  was  no 
lack  of  objects  for  his  zeal.  A  single  war-party 
returned  from  the  Huron  comitry  with  nearly  a 
hundred  prisoners,  who  were  distributed  among  the 
Iroquois  towns,  and  the  greater  part  burned.^  Of 
the  children  of  the  Mohawks  and  their  neighbors, 
he  had  baptized,  before  August,  about  seventy ; 
insomuch  that  he  began  to  regard  his  captivity 
as  a  Providential  interposition  for  the  saving  of 
souls. 

At  the  end  of  July,  he  went  with  a  party  of 

1  The  Dutch  clergyman,  Megapolenais,  at  thia  time  living  at  Fort 
Orange,  heais  the  strongest  testimony  to  the  ferocity  with  which  his 
fWends,  the  Mohawks,  treated  their  prisoners.  He  mentions  the  same 
modes  of  tortnie  which  Jogues  describes,  and  is  ver^'  explicit  as  to 
cannibalism  "  The  common  people,"  he  says,  "  eat  the  arms,  buttocks, 
and  trunk;  but  tlie  chiefs  eat  tlie  head  and  tlie  heart."  [Short  Sketch  of 
the  Mc^iawk  Indiana.)     This  feast  was  of  a  religious  character. 
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Indians  to  a  fishing-place  on  the  Hudson,  about 
twenty  miles  below  Fort  Orange.  While  here, 
he  learned  that  another  war-party  had  lately 
returned  with  prisoners,  two  of  whom  had  been 
buraed  to  death  at  Osseruenon.  On  this,  his  con- 
science smote  him  that  he  had  not  remained  in 
tlie  town  to  give  the  sufferers  absolution  or  bap- 
tism ;  and  he  begged  leave  of  the  old  woman  who 
had  him  in  charge  to  return  at  the  first  opportu- 
nity. A  canoe  soon  after  went  up  the  river  with 
some  of  the  Iroquois,  and  he  was  allowed  to  go 
m  it.  "When  they  reached  Bensselaerswyck,  the 
Indians  landed  to  trade  with  the  Dutch,  and  took 
Jogues  with  them. 

The  centre  of  this  rude  little  settlement  waa 
Foi't  Orange,  a  miserable  stiTicture  of  logs,  stand- 
ing on  a  spot  now  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of 
Albany.^  It  contained  several  houses  and  other 
buildings.;  and  behind  it  was  a  small  church, 
recently  erected,  and  serving  as  the  abode  of  the 
pastor,  Dominie  Megapolensis,  known  in  our  day 
as  the  writer  of  an  interesting,  though  short, 
account  of  Hie  Mohawlics.  Some  twenty-five  or 
thirty  houses,  roughly  built  of  boards  and  roofed 
with  thatch,  were  scattered  at  intervals  on  or  near 
the  borders  of  the  Hudson,  above  and  below  the 
fort.  Their  inhabitants,  about  a  hundred  in  num- 
ber, were  for  the  most  part  rude  Dutch  farmers, 
tenants  of  Van  Rensselaer,  the  patroon,  or  lord  of 
the  manor.      They  raised  wheat,  of  which  they 

1  The  aile  of  the  PhtenU  Hotel.  —  Note  hy  Mr.  Shea  to  Jogves's  Novum 
Bdgium. 
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made  beer,  and  oats,  with  which  they  fed  their 
numerous  horses.  They  traded,  too,  with  the 
Indians,  who  profited  greatly  by  the  competition 
among  them,  receiving  guns,  knives,  axes,  kettles, 
cloth,  and  beads,  at  moderate  rates,  in  exchange  for 
their  furs.^  The  Dutch  were  on  excellent  terms 
with  their  red  neighbors,  met  them  in  the  forest 
without  the  least  fear,  and  sometimes  intermamed 
with  them.  They  had  known  of  Jogues's  cap- 
tivity, and,  to  their  great  honor,  had  made  efforts 
for  his  release,  offering  for  that  purpose  goods 
to  "a  considerable  value,  but  without  effect.^ 

At  Fort  Orange  Jogues  heard  startling  news, 
The  Indians  of  the  village  where  he  lived  were,  he 
was  told,  enraged  against  him,  and  determiued  to 
bum  him.  About  the  fii'st  of  July,  a  war-pai-ty 
had  set  out  for  Canada,  and  one  of  the  warriors 
had  offered  to  Jogues  to  be  the  bearer  of  a  letter 
from  him  to  the  French  commander  at  Three 
Rivers,  thinking  probably  to  gain  some  advantage 
under  cover  of  a  parley.  Jogues  knew  that  the 
French  woidd  be  on  their  guard;  and  he  felt 
it  his  duty  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  informing 
them  as  to  the  state  of  affau's  among  the  Iroquois. 

'  Jogues,  Novuta  Belgima;  Barnes,  SettleiiisM  of  Albany,  60-55;  O'Cal- 
laghan,  NevJ  Nttherland,  Cliap.  VI. 

On  the  relations  of  the  Mohawks  and  Dntch,  see  Megapolensis,  Shod 
Slc^i  of  the  Mohaiak  Indians,  and  portions  of  the  letter  of  Jogues  to  his 
Superior,  dated  Geosselnerstvyck,  Aug.  30,  1613. 

2  SeealongletterofArendt  Van  Curler  (Corlaer)  to  Van  Eensaeiaer, 
June  16,  1643,  in  O'Callaghan's  New  Nei/ierland,  Appendix  L.  "  We  per- 
suaded them  so  far,"  writes  Van  Curler,  "  that  they  promised  not  to  Itill 
them.  .  .  .  The  French  captives  ran  screaming  after  ns,  and  besought 
US  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  release  tliem  out  of  the  hands  of  tlie  bar- 
baiiana." 
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A  Dutchman  gave  him  a  piece  of  paper ;  and  he 
wrote  a  letter,  in  a  jai-gon  of  Latin,  French,  and 
Huron,  warning  his  countrjinen  to  be  on  their 
guai-d,  as  war-pai'ties  were  constantly  going  out, 
and  they  could  hope  for  no  respite  from  attack  mitil 
late  in  the  autumn.'  When  the  Iroquois  reached 
the  month  of  the  River  Richelieu,  where  a  small 
fort  had  been  built  by  the  French  the  preceding 
summer,  the  messenger  asked  for  a  parley,  and 
gave  Jogues's  letter  to  the  commander  of  the  post, 
who,  after  reading  it,  turned  his  cannon  on  the 
savages.  They  fled  in  dismay,  leaving  behind 
them  then"  baggage  and  some  of  their  guns ;  and, 
returning  home  in  a  fui^,  charged  Jogues  with  hav- 
ing caused  their  discomfiture.  Jogues  had  expect- 
ed this  result,  and  was  prepared  to  meet  it ;  but 
several  of  the  principal  Dutch  settlers,  and  among 
them  Van  Curler,  who  had  made  the  previous  at- 
tempt to  rescue  him,  urged  that  his  death  was  cer- 
tain, if  he  retm'ued  to  the  Indian  town,  and  advised 
him  to  make  his  escape.  lu  the  Hudson,  opposite 
the  settlement,  lay  a  email  Dutch  vessel  nearly  ready 
to  sail.  Van  Curler  offered  him  a  passage  in  her  to 
Bordeaux  or  Rochelle,  —  representing  that  the  op- 
portunity was  too  good  to  be  lost,  and  makmg  light 
of  the  prisoner's  objection,  that  a  connivance  m  his 
escape  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch  would  excite  the 
resentment  of  the  Indians  against  them.  Jogues 
thanked  him  wai-mly;  but,  to  his  amazement,  asked 
for  a  night  to  consider  the  matter,  and  take  counsel 
of  God  in  prayer. 

I  See  a  Trench  rendering  of  llie  letter  in  Vimoat,  Eetation,  1643,  p.  75. 
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He  spent  the  night  in  great  agitation,  tossed 
by  doubt,  and  full  of  anxiety  lest  his  self-love 
should  beguile  him  from  his  duty.^  Was  it  not 
possible  that  the  Indians  might  spare  his  life,  and 
that,  by  a  timely  drop  of  water,  he  might  still  res- 
cue souls  from  torturing  devils,  and  eternal  fires  of 
perdition  1  On  the  other  hand,  would  he  not,  by 
remaining  to  meet  a  fate  almost  inevitable,  incur 
the  guilt  of  suicide  1  And  even  should  he  escape 
torture  and  death,  could  he  hope  that  the  Indians 
would  again  permit  him  to  instruct  and  baptize 
their  prisoners  1  Of  his  French  companions,  one, 
Goupil,  was  dead ;  while  Couture  had  urged  Jogues 
to  flight,  saying  that  he  would  then  follow  his  ex- 
ample, but  that,  so  long  as  the  Father  remained 
a  prisoner,  he,  Couture,  would  shai'e  his  fate. 
Before  morning,  Jogues  had  made  his  decision. 
God,  he  thought,  would  bo  better  pleased  should 
he  embrace  the  opportunity  given  him.  He  went 
to  find  his  Dutch  friends,  and,  with  a  profusion  of 
thanks,  accepted  then-  offer.  They  told  him  that  a 
boat  should  be  left  for  him  on  the  shore,  and  that 
he  must  watch  his  time,  and  escape  m  it  to  the 
vessel,  where  he  would  be  safe. 

He  and  his  Indian  masters  were  lodged  together 
in  a  large  building,  like  a  barn,  belonging  to  a  Dutch 
farmer.  It  was  a  hundred  feet  long,  and  had  no 
pai'tition  of  any  kind.  At  one  end  the  farmer  kept 
his  cattle ;  at  the  other  he  slept  with  his  wife,  a 
Mohawk  squaw,  and  his  children,  while  his  Indian 
guests  lay  on  the  floor  in  the  middle,^     As  he  is 
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described  as  one  of  the  principal  persons  of  the 
colony,  it  is  dear  that  the  civilization  of  Kensse- 
laerswyck  was  not  high. 

In  the  evening,  Jogues,  in  such  a  manner  as  not 
to  excite  the  suspicion  of  the  Indians,  went  out  to 
reconnoitre.  There  was  a  fence  around  the  house, 
and,  as  he  was  passing  it,  a  large  dog  belonging  to 
the  farmer  flew  at  him,  and  bit  him  very  severely 
in  the  leg.  The  Dutchman,  hearing  the  noise, 
came  out  with  a  light,  led  Jogues  back  into  the 
building,  and  bandaged  his  woimd.  He  seemed  to 
have  some  suspicion  of  the  prisoner's  design ;  for, 
fearful  perhaps  that  his  escape  might  exasperate 
the  Indians,  he  made  fast  the  door  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  it  could  not  readily  be  opened.  Jogues 
now  lay  down  among  the  Indians,  who,  rolled  in 
their  blankets,  were  stretched  around  him.  He 
was  fevered  with  excitement ;  and  the  agitation  of 
his  mind,  joined  to  the  pain  of  his  wound,  kept 
him  awake  all  night.  About  dawn,  while  the 
Indians  were  still  asleep,  a  laborer  in  the  employ 
of  the  farmer  came  in  with  a  lantern,  and  Jogues, 
who  spoke  no  Dutch,  gave  him  to  underetand  by 
signs  that  he  needed  his  help  and  guidance.  The 
man  was  disposed  to  aid  him,  silently  led  the  way 
out,  quieted  the  dogs,  and  showed  him  the  path  to 
the  river.  It  was  more  than  half  a  mile  distant, 
and  the  way  was  rough  and  broken.  Jogues  was 
greatly  exhausted,  and  his  wounded  limb  gave  him 
such  pain  that  he  walked  with  the  utmost  difficulty. 
When  he  reached  the  shore,  the  day  was  breaking, 
and  he  found,  to  his  dismay,  that  the  ebb  of  the 
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tide  had  left  the  boat  high  and  dry.  He  shouted 
to  the  vessel,  hut  no  one  heard  him.  His  despera- 
tion gave  him  strength ;  and,  by  working  the  boat 
to  and  fro,  he  pushed  it  at  length,  little  by  little, 
into  the  water,  entered  it,  and  rowed  to  the  ves- 
sel. The  Dutch  sailors  received  him  kindly,  and 
hid  him  in  the  bottom  of  the  hold,  placing  a  lai-ge 
box  over  the  hatchway. 

He  remained  two  days,  half  stifled,  in  this  foul 
lurking-place,  while  the  Indians,  furious  at  his 
escape,  ransacked  the  settlement  in  vain  to  find 
him.  They  came  off  to  the  vessel,  and  so  terrified 
the  officers,  that  Jogues  was  sent  on  shore  at  night, 
and  led  to  the  fort.  Here  he  was  hidden  in  the 
gaa-ret  of  a  house  occupied  by  a  miserly  old  man, 
to  whose  charge  he  was  consigned.  Food  was 
sent  to  him ;  but,  as  his  host  appropriated  the 
larger  part  to  himself,  Jogues  was  nearly  stai'ved. 
There  was  a  compartment  of  his  gaixet,  sepaa'ated 
from  the  rest  by  a  partition  of  boai-ds.  Here  the 
old  Dutchman,  who,  like  many  others  of  the  settlers, 
carried  on  a  trade  with  the  Mohawks,  kept  a  quan- 
tity of  goods  for  that  purpose  ;  and  hither  he  often 
brought  his  customers.  The  boards  of  the  paa'ti- 
tion  had  shrunk,  leaving  wide  crevices  ;  and  Jogues 
could  plainly  see  the  Indians,  as  they  passed  be- 
tween him  and  the  light.  They,  on  their  part, 
might  as  easily  have  seen  him,  if  he  had  not,  when 
he  heard  them  entering  the  house,  hidden  him- 
self behind  some  baiTcls  in  the  comer,  where  ho 
would  sometimes  remain  crouched  for  hours,  in 
a  constrained  and  painful  posture,  half  suffocated 
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with  lieat,  and  afraid  to  move  a  limb.  His  -wound- 
ed leg  began  to  show  dangerous  symptoms  ;  but  be 
was  relieved  by  the  care  of  a  Dutch  surgeon  of  the 
fort.  The  minister,  Megapolensis,  also  visited  him, 
and  did  all  in  his  power  for  the  comfort  of  his 
Catholic  brother,  with  whom  he  seems  to  have  been 
well  pleased,  and  whom  he  calls  "  a  very  learned 
scholar."  ^ 

When  Jognes  had  remained  for  six  weeks  in  this 
hiding-place,  his  Dutch  friends  succeeded  in  satis- 
fying his  Indian  masters  by  the  payment  of  a  large 
ransom.'  A  vessel  from  Manhattan,  now  New  York, 
soon  after  brought  up  an  order  from  the  Director- 
General,  Kieft,  that  he  should  be  sent  to  him. 
Accordingly  he  was  placed  in  a  small  vessel,  which 
carried  him  down  the  Hudson.  The  Dutch  on 
board  treated  him  with  great  kindness;  and,  to  do 
him  honor,  named  after  him  one  of  the  islands 
in  the  river.  At  Manhattan  he  found  a  dilapidated 
fori;,  garrisoned  by  sixty  soldiei-s,  and  containing  a 
stone  church  and  the  Director-General's  house,  to- 
gether with  storehouses  and  barracks.  Near  it  were 
ranges  of  small  houses,  occupied  chiefly  by  mechan- 
ics and  laborers  ;  while  the  dwellings  of  the  remain- 
ing colonists,  numbermg  m  all  four  or  five  hundred, 
were  scattei'ed  here  and  there  on  the  island  and  the 
neighboring  shores.  The  settlers  were  of  different 
sects  and  nations,  but  chiefly  Dutch  Calvmists. 
Kieft  told  his  guest  that  eighteen  different  languages 

1  Megapolensis,  A  SSort  Shlck  of  Ike  Mohawk  Indians. 

2  LtttredeJiigueaaLakmanl,Rm»es,Jan.&,  1644,  —  See  B.dation,lMZ, 
p.  7S.  — Gooda  were  givea  the  Indians  to  the  value  of  three  hundred 
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were  spoken  at  Manhattan.^  Tlie  colonists  were  in 
the  midst  of  a  bloody  Indian  war,  brought  on  by 
tlieir  own  besotted  cruelty ;  and  while  Jogues  was  at 
the  fort,  some  forty  of  the  Dutchmen  were  killed  on 
the  neighboring  farms,  and  many  barns  and  houses 
bumed.^ 

The  Director-General,  with  a  humanity  that  was 
far  from  usual  with  him,  exchanged  Jogues's  scLuaUd 
and  savage  dress  for  a  suit  of  Dutch  cloth,  and  gave 
him  passage  in  a  small  vessel  which  was  then  about 
to  sail.  The  voyage  was  rough  and  tedious ;  and 
the  passenger  slept  on  deck  or  on  a  coil  of  ropes, 
suiFermg  greatly  from  cold,  and  often  drenched  by 
the  waves  that  broke  over  the  vessel's  side.  At 
length  she  reached  Falmouth,  on  the  southern  coast 
of  England,  when  all  the  crew  went  ashore  for  a 
cai'ouse,  leaving  Jogues  alone  on  board.  A  boat 
presently  came  alongside  with  a  gang  of  despera- 
does, who  boarded  her,  and  rifled  her  of  everything 
valuable,  threatened  Jogues  with  a  pistol,  and 
robbed  him  of  his  hat  and  coat.  He  obtained  some 
assistance  from  the  crew  of  a  French  ship  in  the 
hai'bor,  and,  on  the  day  before  Christmas,  took  pas- 
sage in  a  small  coal  vessel  for  the  neighboring  coast 
of  Brittany.  In  the  following  afteraoon  he  was  set 
on  shore  a  little  to  the  north  of  Brest,  and,  seeing  a 
peasant's  cottage  not  fai-  off,  he  approached  it,  and 
asked  the  way  to  tlie  nearest  church.  The  peasant 
and  his  wife,  as  the  narrative  gravely  tells  us,  mis- 

'  Jogues,  Novum  Belgium. 

^  This  war  waa  ivitli  Algonquin  tribes  of  tlie  neighborhood.  —  See 
O'Oallaghan,  New  Nelherhiad,  I.,  Chap.  III. 
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took  him,  by  reason  of  his  modest  deportment,  for 
some  poor,  but  pious  Irishman,  and  asked  him  to 
share  their  supper,  after  finishing  his  devotions,  an 
invitation  which  Jogues,  half  famished  as  he  was, 
gladly  accepted.  He  reached  the  church  in  time 
for  the  evening  mass,  and  with  an  unutterable  joy 
knelt  before  the  altai-,  and  renewed  the  communion 
of  which  he  had  been  deprived  so  long.  When  he 
returned  to  the  cottage,  the  attention  of  his  hosts 
was  at  once  attracted  to  his  mutilated  aiid  distorted 
hands.  They  asked  with  amazement  how  he  could 
have  received  such  injuries ;  and  when  they  heard 
the  story  of  his  tortures,  their  surprise  and  ven- 
eration knew  no  bounds.  Two  young  girls,  their 
daughters,  begged  him  to  accept  all  they  had  to 
give,  —  a  handful  of  sous  ;  while  the  peasant  made 
known  the  character  of  his  new  guest  to  his  neigh- 
bors. A  trader  from  Rennes  brought  a  horse  to 
the  door,  and  offered  the  use  of  it  to  Jogues,  to 
caiTy  him  to  the  Jesuit  college  in  that  town.  He 
gratefully  accepted  it;  and,  on  the  morning  of  the 
fifth  of  January,  1644,  reached  his  destination. 

He  dismounted,  and  knocked  at  the  door  of  the 
college.  The  porter  opened  it,  and  saw  a  man 
wearmg  on  his  head  an  old  woollen  nightcap,  and 
in  an  attire  little  better  than  that  of  a  beggar. 
Jogues  asked  to  see  the  Hector  ;  but  the  porter  an- 
swered, coldly,  that  the  Rector  was  busied  in  the 
Sacristy.  Jogues  begged  him  to  say  that  a  man 
was  at  the  door  with  news  from  Canada.  The  mis- 
sions of  Canada  were  at  this  time  an  object  of  pri- 
mal interest  to  the  Jesuits,  and  above  all  to  the 
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Jesuits  of  France.  A  letter  from  Jogues,  written 
during  his  captivity,  had  already  reached  France,  as 
had  also  the  Jesuit  Relation  of  1643,  which  con- 
tained a  long  account  of  his  capture ;  and  he  had 
no  doubt  been  an  engrossing  theme  of  conversation 
in  every  house  of  the  French  Jesuits.  The  Father 
Rector  was  putting  on  his  vestments  to  say  mass  ; 
but  when  he  hoard  that  a  poor  man  from  Canada 
had  asked  for  him  at  the  door,  he  postponed  the 
service,  and  went  to  meet  him.  Jogues,  without 
discovering  himself,  gave  him  a  letter  from  the 
Dutch  Director-General  attesting  his  character. 
The  Bector,  without  reading  it,  began  to  question 
him  as  to  the  affairs  of  Canada,  and  at  length 
asked  him  if  he  knew  Father  Jogues. 

"  I  knew  him  vei-y  well,"  was  the  reply. 

"  The  Iroquois  have  taken  him,"  pursued  the 
Eector.  "Is  he  dcadf     Have  they  murdered  him? 

"No,"  answered  Jogues;  "he  is  alive  and  at 
liberty,  and  I  am  he."  And  he  fell  on  his  knees 
to  ask  his  Superior's  blessing. 

That  night  was  a  night  of  jubilation  and  thanks- 
giving in  the  college  of  Rennes.^ 

Jogues  became  a  centre  of  cmiosity  and  rever- 
ence. He  was  summoned  to  Paris.  The  Queen, 
Anne  of  Austria,  wished  to  see  him;  and  when  the 
persecuted  slave  of  the  Mohawks  was  conducted- 
into  her  presence,  she  kissed  his  mutilated  hands, 
while  the  ladies  of  the  Court  thronged  around  to 

'  For  Joguea'a  ftrrival  in  Brittany,  see  Lelirs  de  Jogues  a  Lalemaiit, 

Rennes,  Jan.  6,  1644 ;  Leitre  de  Jogues  h ,  flcnnes,  Jm.  5,  1644,  (in 

Bdation,  1643,)  and  tlie  long  acuount  in  the  iMoiwn  of  1647. 
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do  him  homage.  We  are  told,  and  no  doubt  with 
truth,  that  these  honors  were  unwelcome  to  the 
modest  and  single-hearted  missionary,  who  thought 
only  of  returning  to  his  work  of  converting  the 
Indians.  A  priest  with  any  deformity  of  body  is 
debaiTed  from  saying  mass.  The  teeth  and  knives 
of  the  Iroquois  had  inflicted  an  injury  woi-se  than 
the  torturers  imagined,  for  they  had  robbed  Jogues 
of  the  privilege  which  was  the  chief  consolation  of 
his  life ;  but  the  Pope,  by  a  special  dispensation, 
restored  it  to  him,  and  with  the  opening  spring  he 
sailed  again  for  Canada. 
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THE    IROQUOIS. BRESSANI. DE    JSOUE. 

War. — Disthess  and  Tehroe.  —  Richelieu.-— Battle.  —  Ruin  op 
Indian  Thibbs,  —  Mutoal  Destruction, — Iroquois  and  Al- 
gonquin.—  ArnociTiEa.  — Eeightftil  Position  of  the  French. 
— JoBEPH  Bressani.  —  Uis  Cai'ture.  —  His  Trestmest,  — His 
Escape.  —  Akne  he  Noue.  —  His  Nocturnal  Joiiuney., —  His 
Death. 

Two  forces  were  battiing  for  the  mastery  of 
Canada,:  on  the  one  side,  Christ,  the  Vu-gm,  and 
the  Angela,  with  their  agents,  the  priests ;  on  the 
other,  the  Devil,  and  his  tools,  the  Iroquois.  Such 
at  least  was  the  view  of  the  case  held  in  full 
faith,  not  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers  alone,  but  by  most 
of  the  colonists.  Never  before  had  the  fiend  put 
forth  such  rage,  and  in  the  Iroquois  he  found 
instiTiments  of  a  nature  not  uncongenial  with  his 
own. 

At  Quebec,  Three  Eivers,  Montreal,  and  the 
little  fort  of  Richelieu,  that  is  to  say,  in  all  Canada, 
no  man  could  hunt,  fish,  till  the  fields,  or  cut  a 
tree  in  the  forest,  without  peril  to  his  scalp.  The 
Iroquois  were  everywhere,  and  nowhere.     A  yell, 
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a  volley  of  bullets,  a  rush  of  screeching  savages, 
and  all  was  over.  The  soldiers  hastened  to  the 
spot  to  find  silence,  solitude,  and  a  mangled 
corpse. 

"  I  had  as  lief,"  writes  Father  Vimont,  "  be  beset 
by  goblins  as  by  the  Iroquois.  The  one  are  about 
as  invisible  as  the  other.  Our  people  on  the 
Eichelieu  and  at  Montreal  are  kept  in  a  closer 
confinement  than  ever  were  monks  or  nuns  in  our 
smallest  convents  in  France." 

The  Confederates  at  this  time  were  in  a  flush 
of  unpai'alleled  audacity.  They  despised  white 
men  as  base  poltroons,  and  esteemed  themselves 
warriors  and  heroes,  destined  to  conquer  all  man- 
kind.^ The  fire-anns  with  which  the  Dutch  had 
rashly  supplied  them,  joined  to  their  united  coun- 
cils, their  courage,  and  ferocity,  gave  them  an 
advantage  over  the  surrounding  ti'ibes  which  they 
fully  understood.  Theh  passions  rose  with  their 
sense  of  power.  They  boasted  that  they  would 
wipe  the  Hiu'ons,  the  Algonquins,  and  the  French 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  caii-y  the  "  white 
girls,"  meaning  the  nuns,  to  their  villages.  This 
last  event,  indeed,  seemed  more  than  probable ; 
and  the  Hospital  nuns  left  their  exposed  station  at 
Sillery,  and  withdrew  to  the  rampaii;s  and  palisades 
of  Quebec.  The  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Ottawa 
were    so   infested,   that    communication  with    the 

^  Bressani,  when  a  prisoner  among  them,  lyrites  to  tliis  tffei:t  in  a 
letter  to  his  Sapenor.  —  See  Edatioa  Abr^^e,  131. 

The  anonymous  author  of  the  Relation  of  1660  enys,  tliat,  iti  their 
belief,  if  tlieir  nation  were  destroyetJ,  a  general  confusion  and  overHiron 
of  manldnd  must  needs  be  the  consequence.  —  Rdatioa,  166f>,  6. 
21 
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Huron  country  was  cut  oif ;  and  three  times  the 
annual  packet  of  letters  sent  thither  to  the  mission- 
aries fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Iroquois. 

It  was  towaj'ds  the  close  of  the  year  1640  that 
the  scourge  of  Iroquois  war  had  begun  to  fall 
heavily  on  the  French.  At  that  time,  a  party  of 
their  warriors  waylaid  and  captured  Thomas  Gode- 
froy  and  Francois  Marguerie,  the  latter  a  young 
man  of  great  energy  and  daring,  familiar  with  the 
woods,  a  master  of  the  Algonquin  language,  and  a 
scholar  of  no  mean  acquirements.^  To  the  great 
joy  of  the  colonists,  he  and  his  companion  wpre 
brought  back  to  Three  Rivers  by  their  captors,  and 
given  up,  in  the  vain  hope  that  the  French  would 
respond  with  a  gift  of  firc-anns.  Their  demand  for 
them  being  declined,  they  broke  oif  the  pai'ley  in  a 
rage,  fortified  themselves,  fired  on  the  French,  and 
withdrew  under  cover  of  night. 

Open  war  now  ensued,  and  for  a  time  all  was.  be- 
wilderment and  terror.  How  to  check  the  inroads 
of  an  enemy  so  stealthy  and  so  keen  for  blood  was 
the  problem  that  taxed  the  brain  of  Montmagny, 
the  Governor.  He  thought  he  had  found  a  solution, 
when  he  conceived  the  plan  of  building  a  fort  at 
the  mouth  of  the  River  Richelieu,  by  which  the 
Ii-oquois  always  made  their  descents  to  the  St. 
Lawrence.  Happily  for  the  perishing  colony,  the 
Cardinal  de  RicheHeu,  in  1642,  sent  out  thirty  or 
forty  soldiers  for  its  defence.^     Ten  times  the  num- 

1  During  his  captivity,  he  wrote,  on  a  beaver-skin,  a  letter  to  the 
Dutcli  ill  French,  Latin,  and  English. 

2  Failion,  Cobale  Franqalae,  II.  2;  Vimont,  B^ation,  1642,  2,  44. 
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ber  would  have  been  scarcely  suf&cient ;  but  even 
this  slight  succor  was  hailed  with  delight,  and 
Montmagny  was  enabled  to  carry  into  effect  hia 
plan  of  the  fort,  for  which  hitherto  he  had  had 
neither  builders  nor  garrison.  He  took  with  him, 
besides  the  new-comers,  a  body  of  soldiers  and  ai'ined 
laborers  from  Quebec,  and,  with  a  force  of  about  a 
hundred  men  in  all,^  sailed  for  the  Richelieu,  in 
a  brigantme  and  two  or  three  open  boats. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  August  he  reached  his  des- 
tination, iuid  landed  where  the  town  of  Sorel  now 
stands.  It  was  but  eleven  days  before  that  Jogues 
and  his  companions  had  been  captured,  and  Mont- 
Inagny's  followers  found  ghastly  tokens  of  the  disas- 
ter. The  heads  of  the  slain  were  stuck  on  poles  by 
the  side  of  the  river ;  and  several  trees,  from  which 
portions  of  the  bark  had  been  peeled,  were  daubed 
with  the  rude  picture-writing  in  which  the  victors 
recorded  their  exploit.^  Among  the  rest,  a  repre- 
sentation of  Jogues  himself  was  clearly  distinguish- 
able. The  heads  were  removed,  the  trees  cut  down, 
and  a  large  cross  planted  on  the  spot.  An  altar  was 
raised,  and  all  heard  mass ;  then  a  volley  of  musketry 
was  fired  ;  and  then  they  fell  to  their  work.  They 
hewed  an  opening  into  the  forest,  dug  up  the  roots, 
cleared  the  ground,  and  cut,  shaped,  and  planted 

1  Marie  de  1' Incarnation,  Lettre,  Sept.  29,  1642. 

■i  Vimont,  Bdath«.,  1642,  52. 

This  practice  was  common  to  maoy  tribes,  and  is  not  jet  extinct. 
The  writer  has  seen  similar  records,  made  by  recent  war-parties  of  Crows 
or  Blackfeet,  in  the  remote  West.  In  Oiia  case,  the  bark  was  removed 
from  the  trunks  of  large  cotton-wood  trees,  and  the  pictures  traced  with 
charcoal  and  vermilion.  There  were  marks  for  scalps,  for  prieoneis,  and 
for  flie  conq.uerors  tl 
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palisades.  Thus  a  week  passed,  and  their  defences 
were  neaiiy  completed,  when  suddenly  the  war- 
whoop  rang  in  their  eai's,  and  two  hundred  Iroquois 
rushed  upon  them  from  the  borders  of  the  clearing.' 

It  was  the  party  of  warriors  that  Jogues  had  met 
on  an  island  in  Lake  Champlain,  But  for  the  cour- 
age of  Du  Eocher,  a  coi-poral,  who  waa  on  guard, 
they  would  have  carried  all  before  them.  They 
were  rushing  through  an  openmg  in  the  palisade, 
when  he,  with  a  few  soldiers,  met  them  with  such 
vigor  and  resolution,  that  they  were  held  in  check 
long  enough  for  the  rest  to  snatch  their  arms. 
Montmagny,  who  was  on  the  river  in  Ms  brigantine, 
hastened  on  shore,  and  the  soldiers,  encouraged  by 
his  arrival,  fought  with  great  determination. 

The  Iroquois,  on  their  part,  swarmed  up  to  the 
palisade,  thrust  then*  guns  through  the  loop-holes, 
and  fired  on  tliose  within  ;  nor  was  it  till  several  of 
them  had  been  killed  and  others  wounded  that  they 
learned  to  keep  a  more  prudent  distance.  A  tall 
savage,  wearing  a  crest  of  the  hair  of  some  animal, 
dyed  scarlet  and  bound  with  a  fillet  of  wampum, 
leaped  forward  to  the  attack,  and  was  shot  dead. 
Another  shared  his  fate,  with  seven  back-shot  in 
his  shield,  and  as  many  in  his  body.  The  French, 
with  shouts,  redoubled  their  fire,  and  the  Indians 
at  lengtli  lost  heart  and  foil  back.  The  wounded 
dropped  guns,  shields,  and  war-clubs,  and  the  whole 
band  withdrew  to  the  shelter  of  a  fort  which  they 
had  built  in  the  forest,  three  miles  above.     On  the 

1  The  Rdation  of  1G42  saya  tlirco  iiimdred.  Jogues,  who  had.  been 
among  them  to  his  coa^  is  the  better  autliority. 
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part  of  tlie  French,  one  ■man  was  killed  and  four 
wounded.  They  had  narrowly  escaped  a  disaster 
which  might  have  proved  the  ruin  of  the  colony ; 
and  they  now  gained  time  so  far  to  sti-engthen  theii" 
defences  as  to  make  them  reasonably  secure  against 
any  attack  of  savages.^  The  new  fort,  however, 
did  not  effectually  answer  its  purpose  of  stopping 
the  im'oada  of  the  Iroquois.  They  would  land  a 
mile  or  more  above  it,  carry  their  canoes  through 
the  forest  across  an  intervening  tongue  of  land,  and 
then  launch  them  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  while  the 
garrison  remained  in  total  ignorance  of  their  move- 
ments. 

WhUe  the  French  were  thus  beset,  their  Indian 
allies  fai-ed  still  worse.  The  effect  of  Iroquois 
hostilities  on  all  the  Algonquin  tiibes  of  Canada, 
from  the  Saguenay  to  the  Lake  of  the  Nipissings, 
had  become  frightfully  apparent.  Famine  and 
pestilence  had  aided  the  ravages  of  war,  till  these 
wretched  bands  seemed  in  the;  course  of  rapid 
extermination.  Their  spirit  was  broken.  They 
became  humble  and  docile  in  the  hands  of  the 
missionaa-ies,  ceased  then-  railings  against  the  new 
doctrine,  and  leaned  on  the  French  as  their  only 
hope  in  this  extremity  of  woe.  Sometimes  they 
would  appear  in  troops  at  Sillery  or  Three  Kivers, 

1  Vimout,  Rekuioa,  1642,  BO,  51. 

Assaults  by  Inclians  on  fortified  places  are  rare.  The  Iroquoie  are 
known,  however,  to  bave  made  them  with  snccesa  in  several  cases, 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  which  wili  appear  hereafter.  The  cour- 
age of  Indians  is  nncertain  and  epasmodic.  They  are  capable,  at  times, 
of  a  fiirious  teinerily,  approaching  desperation ;  but  this  is  liable  to  sud- 
den and  extreme  reaction.  Their  courage,  too,  is  much  oftener  displayed 
in  covert  than  in  open  attaclts. 

21* 
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scared  out  of  their  forests  by  the  sight  of  an 
Iroquois  footprint ;  then  some  new  terror  would 
seize  them,  and  drive  them,  hack  to  seek  a  hiding- 
place  in  the  deepest  thickets  of  the  wilderness. 
Their  best  hunting-grounds  were  beset  by  the 
enemy.  They  stai-ved  for  weeks  together,  sub- 
sisting on  the  bark  of  trees  or  the  thongs  of  raw 
hide  which  foi-med  the  net-work  of  their  snow- 
shoes.  The  mortality  among  them  was  prodigious. 
"AVhere,  eight  years  ago,"  writes  Father  Vimont, 
"  one  would  see  a  hundred  wigwams,  one  now  sees 
scai'cely  five  or  six.  A  chief  who  once  had  eight 
hundred  warriors  has  now  but  thirty  or  forty;  and 
in  place  of  fleets  of  three  or  four  hundr-ed  canoes, 
we  see  less  tlian  a  tenth  of  that  number."^ 

These  Canadian  tribes  were  undergoing  that  pro- 
cess of  exterarination,  absorption,  or  expatriation, 
which,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe,  had  for  many 
generations  formed  the  gloomy  aiid  meaningless 
history  of  the  gi-eater  part  of  this  continent.  Three 
or  four'  hundred  Dutch  guns,  in  the  hands  of 
the  conquerors,  gave  an  unwonted  quickness  and 
decision  to  the  work,  but  in  no  way  changed  its 
essential  character.  The  horrible  nature  of  this 
wai-fare  can  be  known  only  through  examples ;  and 
of  these  one  or  two  will  suffice. 

A  band  of  Algonquins,  late  in  the  autumn  of 
1641,  set  forth  from  Three  Rivers  on  their  winter 
hunt,  and,  fearful  of  the  Iroquois,  made  their  way 
fai-  northward,  into  the  depths  of  the  forests  that 
border  die  Ottawa.     Here  they  thought  themselves 

!  Relation,  1644,  S. 
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safe,  bailt  their  lodges,  and  began  to  hunt  the 
moose  and  beaver.  But  a  large  party  of  their 
enemies,  with  a  persistent  ferocity  that  is  truly 
astonishing,  had  penetrated  even  here,  found  the 
ti'aces  of  the  snow-shoes,  followed  up  their  human 
prey,  and  hid  at  nightfall  among  the  rocks  and 
thickets  around  the  encampment.  At  midnight, 
their  yells  and  the  blows  of  their  war-clubs 
awakened  their  sleeping  victims.  In  a  few  minutes 
all  were  in  their  power.  They  bound  the  prisoners 
hand  and  foot,  rekindled  the  fire,  slmig  the  kettles, 
cut  the  bodies  of  the  slain  to  pieces,  and  boiled 
and  devoured  them  before  the  eyes  of  the  wretched 
survivors.  "In  a  word,"  says  the  narrator,  "they 
ate  men  with  as  much  appetite  and  more  pleasure 
than  hunters  eat  a  boar  or  a  stag."  ^ 

Meanwhile  they  amused  themselves  with  banter- 
ing their  prisouers.  "Unde,"  said  one  of  them 
to  an  old  Algonquin,  "  you  are  a  dead  man.  You 
are  going  to  the  land  of  souls.  Tell  them  to  take 
heart :  they  will  have  good  company  soon,  for  we 
are  going  to  send  all  the  rest  of  your  nation  to  join 
them.     This  will  be  good  news  for  them."^ 

This  old  man,  who  is  described  as  no  less  mali- 
cious than  his  captors,  and  even  more  crafty,  soon 
after  escaped,  and  brought  tidings  of  the  disaster  to 
the  French.  In  the  following  spring,  two  women  of 
the  party  also  escaped ;  and,  after  suffering  almost 
incredible  hardships,  reached  Three  Eivers,  torn 
with  briers,  nearly  naked,  and  in  a  deplorable  state 
of  bodily  and  mental  exhaustion.     One  of  them 

1  Viraont,  Rdaiion,  1642,  46.  ^  Ibid.,  45. 
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told  her  stoiy  to  Pather  Buteux,  who  translated  it 
into  French,  and  gave  it  to  Vimont  to  be  printed 
in  the  Relation  of  1642.  Eevolting  as  it  is,  it  is 
necessary  to  recount  it.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  is 
sustained  by  the  whole  body  of  contemporary  evi- 
dence in  regard  to  the  practices  of  the  Iroquois  and 
some  of  the  neighboring  tiibcs. 

The  conquerors  feasted  in  the  lodge  till  nearly 
daybreak,  and  then,  after  a  short  rest,  began  their 
maixh  homevi'ard  with  their  prisoners.  Among 
these  were  three  women,  of  whom  the  naixator 
was  one,  who  had  each  a  chUd  of  a  few  weelcs  or 
months  old.  At  tire  first  halt,  their  captors  took 
the  mfants  from  them,  tied  them  to  wooden  spits, 
placed  them  to  die  slowly  before  a  fire,  and  feasted 
on  them  before  the  eyes  of  the  agonized  mothers, 
whoso  shrieks,  supplications,  and  frantic  efforts  to 
break  the  cords  that  bound  them  were  met  with 
mockery  and  laughter.  "  They  are  not  men,  they 
are  wolves ! "  sobbed  the  wretched  woman,  as  she 
told  what  had  befallen  her  to  the  pitying  Jesuit.-'  At 
the  Fall  of  the  Chaudiere,  another  of  the  women 
ended  her  woes  by  leaping  into  the  cataract.  When 
they  approached  the  first  Iroquois  town,  they  were 
met,  at  the  distance  of  several  leagues,  by  a  crowd  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  among  them  a  ti^oop  of  women, 
bringing  food  to  regale  the  triumphant  warriors. 
Here  they  halted,  and  passed  the  night  in  songs  of 
victory,  mingled  with  the  dismal  chant  of  the  prison- 
ers, who  were  forced  to  dance  for  their  entertainment. 

On  the  morrow,  they  entered  the  town,  leading 

1  Vimont,  RdatioR,  1612,  40. 
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the  captive  Algonquins,  fast  bound,  and  surroiTnded 
by  a  crowd  of  men,  women,  and  children,  all  sing- 
ing at  the  top  of  their  throats.  The  largest  lodge 
was  ready  to  receive  them;  and  as  they  entered,  the 
victims  read  their  doom  in  the  fires  that  blazed  on 
the  earthen  floor,  and  in  the  aspect  of  the  attendant 
savages,  whom  the  Jesuit  Father  calls  attendant 
demons,  that  waited  then-  coming.  The  torture 
which  ensued  was  but  preliminai'y,  designed  to 
cause  all  possible  suffering  without  touching  life. 
It  consisted  m  blows  with  sticks  and  cudgels,  gash- 
ing their  limbs  with  knives,  cutting  off  their  fingers 
with  clam-shells,  scorching  them  with  fti'ebrands, 
and  other  indescribable  torments.^  The  women 
were  stripped  naked,  and  forced  to  dance  to  the 
singing  of  the  male  prisoners,  amid  the  applause 
and  laughter  of  the  crowd.  They  then  gave  them 
food,  to  strengthen  them  for  further  suff"eiTng. 

On  the  following  morning,  they  were  placed  on 
a  large  scaffold,  in  sight  of  the  whole  population. 
It  was  a  gala-day.  Young  and  old  were  gathered 
from  far  and  near.  Some  mounted  the  scaffold, 
and  scorched  them  with  torches  and  firebrands; 
while  the  children,  standing  beneath  the  bai'k  plat- 
form, applied  fire  to  the  feet  of  the  prisoners  be- 
tween the  crevices.  The  Algonqum  women  were 
told  to  burn  their  husbands  and  companions ;  and 
one  of  tbcm  obeyed,  vainly  thinking  to  appease  her 

1  "  Cette  pauure  creature  qui  s'eat  sauu^e,  a  lea  deux  poucea  couppez, 
ou  plna  tost  hachez.  Quand  ila  me  les  eurent  conppez,  disoit-elle,  Us  me 
lea  voulurent  faire  manger ;  mais  ie  les  mis  aur  mon  giran,  et  ieur  dia 
qu'ilE  me  tuflissent  e'ils  vouloient,  que  ie  ne  Ieur  pouuoia  obeir."  —  Euteux, 
in  Bekuioa,  1842,  47. 
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tormentors.  The  stoicism  of  one  of  the  warriors 
enraged  his  captors  beyond  measure,  "  Scream ! 
why  don't  yon  scream  1 "  they  cried,  thrusting  their 
burning  brands  at  his  naked  body.  "  Look  at  me," 
he  answered;  "you  cannot  make  me  wince.  If  you 
were  in  my  place,  you  would  screech  like  babies." 
At  this  they  fell  upon  him  with  redoubled  fui-y, 
till  their  knives  and  fii'ebrands  left  in  him  no 
semblance  of  humanity.  He  was  defiant  to  the 
last,  and  when  death  came  to  his  rehef,  they  tore 
out  his  heart  and  devoured  it ;  then  hacked  him 
in  pieces,  and  made  their  feast  of  triumph  on  his 
mangled  limbs.' 

All  the  men  and  all  the  old  women  of  the  paity 
were  put  to  death  in  a  similar  manner,  though  but 
few  displayed  the  same  amazing  fortitude.  The 
younger  women,  of  whom  there  were  about  thirty, 
after  passing  then-  ordeal  of  torture,  were  permitted 
to  Uve ;  and,  disfigured  as  they  were,  were  distiubuted 
among  the  several  villages,  as  concubines  or  slaves 
to  the  Iroquois  warriors.  Of  this  number  were  the 
narrator  and  her  companion,  who,  being  ordered  to 
accompany  a  war-party  and  carry  their  provisions, 
escaped  at  night  into  the  forest,  and  reached  Three 
Rivers,  as  we  have  seen. 

1  The  diabolical  practices  described  above  were  not  peculiar  to  the 
Iroq^uois.  Tlie  Neutrals  and  other  kindred  tribes  were  no  whit  less  cruel. 
It  is  a  remark  of  Mr,  Gallatin,  and  I  think  a  just  one,  that  the  Indians 
west  of  the  Mississippi  are  less  ferocious  tbun  those  east  of  it.  Tlie  burn- 
ing of  prisoners  is  rare  among  the  prairie  tribes,  but  is  not  unknown.  An 
Ogilhillah  chief,  in  whose  lodge  I  lived  for  several  weeks  in  1846, 
described  to  me,  with  most  e:<:presEive  psntomime,  liow  he  liad  cnpturod 
and  burned  a  warrior  of  the  Snake  Trilw,  in  a  valley  of  the  Medicine  Buw 
Mountains,  near  wliich  we  were  then  encatnped. 
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While  the  Indian  allies  of  the  French  were  wast- 
ing away  beneath  this  atrocious  warfare,  the  French 
themselves,  and  especially  the  travelling  Jesuits, 
had  their  full  share  of  the  infliction.  In  truth,  the 
puny  and  sickly  colony  seemed  in  the  gasps  of 
dissolution.  The  beginning  of  spring,  particularly, 
was  a  season  of  terror  and  suspense ;  for  with  the 
breakmg  up  of  the  ice,  sure  as  a  destiny,  came  the 
Iroquois,  As  soon  as  a  canoe  could  float,  they 
were  on  the  war-path  ;  and  with  the  cry  of  the  re- 
turning wild-fowl  mingled  the  yell  of  these  human 
tigers.  They  did  not  always  wait  for  the  breaking 
ice,  but  set  forth  on  foot,  and,  when  they  came  to 
open  water,  made  canoes  and  embarked. 

Well  might  Father  Vimont  call  the  Iroquois 
"the  scourge  of  this  infant  church."  They  burned, 
hacked,  and  devoured  the  neophytes ;  exterminated 
whole  villages  at  once;  destroyed  the  nations  whom 
the  Fathers  hoped  to  convert ;  and  ruined  that 
sure  ally  of  the  missions,  the  fur-trade.  Not  the 
most  hideous  nightmare  of  a  fevered  brain  could 
transcend  in  horror  the  real  and  waking  pciUs 
with  which  they  beset  the  path  of  these  intrepid 
priests. 

In  the  spring  of  1644,  Joseph  Bressani,  an  Ital- 
ian Jesuit,  born  in  Kome,  and  now  for  two  yeai's 
past  a  missionary  in  Canada,  was  ordered  by  his 
Superior  to  go  np  to  the  Hurons.  It  was  so  early 
in  the  season  that  there  seemed  hope  that  he  might 
pass  in  safety ;  and  as  the  Fathers  in  that  wild 
mission  had  received  no  succor  for  three  years, 
Bressani  was  charged  with  letters  to  them,  and  such 
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necessaries  for  their  use  as  he  was  able  to  carry. 
WitJi  him  were  six  young  Hui'ons,  lately  converted, 
and  a  French  boy  in  his  service.  The  party  were 
in,  three  small  canoes.  Before  setting  out,  they  all 
confessed  and  prepared  for  death. 

They  left  Three  Rivers  on  the  twenty-seventh  of 
April,  and  found  ice  still  floating  in  the  liver,  and 
patches  of  snow  lying  in  the  naked  forests.  On 
the  first  day,  one  of  the  canoes  overset,  nearly 
drowning  Bressani,  who  could  not  swim.  On  the 
thu'd  day,  a  snow-storm  began,  and  gi-eatly  retarded 
their  progress.  The  young  Indians  foolishly  fired 
their  guns  at  the  wild-fowl  on  the  river,  and  the 
sound  reached  the  eai's  of  a  war-pai-ty  of  Iroquois, 
one  of  ten  that  had  ah-eady  set  forth  for  the  St. 
Lawrence,  the  Ottawa,  and  the  Huron  towns.' 
Hence  it  befell,  that,  as  they  crossed  the  mouth  of 
a  small  stream  enteiing  the  St.  Lawrence,  twenty- 
seven  Iroquois  suddenly  issued  from  behind  a  point, 
and  attacked  them  in  canoes.  One  of  the  Hurons 
was  kOled,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  party  captured 
without  resistance. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  July  following,  Bressani 
wrote  from  the  Iroquois  countiy  to  the  General  of 
the  Jesuits  at  Kome :  —  "I  do  not  know  if  your 
Paternity  will  recognize  the  handwriting  of  one 
whom  you  once  knew  very  well.  The  letter  is 
soiled  and  ill- written ;  because  the  writer  has  only 
one  finger  of  his  right  hand  left  entire,  and  cannot 
prevent  the  blood  from  his  wounds,  which  are 
still    open,  from  staining  the  paper.     His  ink  is 

'  Vimont,  Matien,  164i,  41, 
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gunpowder  mixed  with  water,  and  liis  table  is  the 
earth."  '- 

Then  follows  a  modest  narrative  of  what  he  en- 
dured at  the  hands  of  his  captors.  First  they 
thanked  the  Sun  for  their  victory ;  then  plundered 
the  canoes ;  then  cut  up,  roasted,  and  devoured  the 
slain  Hui'on  before  the  eyes  of  the  prisoners.  On 
the  next  day  they  crossed  to  the  southern  shore, 
and  ascended  the  Eiver  Richelieu  as  far  as  the 
rapids  of  Chambly,  whence  they  pursued  their 
march  on  foot  among  the  brambles,  rocks,  and 
swamps  of  the  ti-ackless  forest.  When  they  reached 
Lake  Champlain,  they  made  new  canoes  and  re- 
embai-ked,  landed  at  its  southern  extremity  six 
days  afterwards,  and  thence  made  for  the  Upper 
Hudson.  Here  they  found  a  fishing  camp  of  four 
hundred  Iroquois,  and  now  Bressani's  torments 
began  in  earnest.  They  split  his  hand  with  a 
knife,  between  the  little  finger  and  the  ring  finger ; 
then  beat  him  with  sticks,  till  he  was  covered  with 
blood ;  and  afterwai-ds  placed  him  on  one  of  their 
torture-scaffolds  of  bark,  as  a  spectacle  to  the 
crowd.  Here  they  sti-ipped  him,  and  while  he 
shivered  with  cold  from  head  to  foot,  they  forced 
him  to  sing.  After  about  two  houi's  they  gave 
him  up  to  the  children,  who  ordered  him  to  dance, 
at  the  same  time  thrusting  shai'pened  sticks  into  his 

1  This  letter  is  printed  aaonymouely  in  tlie  Second  Part,  Cliap.  II,, 
of  Bressani's  Relation  Abr^^.  A  corapBrison  with  Timont's  account,  in 
the  Relation  of  16Ii,  maltea  its  anthorship  apparent.  Vimont's  narrative 
ngrees  in  all  essential  points.  His  infomiiint  was  "vne  personne  digiie 
de  foy,  qui  n  est^  tesmoia  ocnlaire  de  tout  ce  qu'il  a  souffcrt  pendant  sn 
eaptiuit^."  — Vimont,  Bdalioit,  1644, 18. 
22 
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flesh,  and  pulling  out  Ms  hair  and  beard.  "  Sing  !  " 
cried  one ;  "  Hold  your  tongue ! "  screamed  an- 
other ;  and  if  he  obeyed  the  first,  the  second  burned 
him.  "We  will  bum  you  to  death;  we  will  cat 
you."  "  I  wiU  cat  one  of  your  hands,"  "  And  I 
will  eat  one  of  your  feet,"  ^  These  scenes  were 
renewed  every  night  for  a  week.  Every  evening 
a  chief  cried  aloud  through  the  camp,  "  Come, 
my  children,  come  and  caress  our  prisoners ! "  — 
and  the  savage  crew  thronged  jubilant  to  a  large 
hut,  where  the  captives  lay.  They  stripped  off  the 
torn  fragment  of  a  cassock,  which  was  the  priest's 
only  gai-ment ;  burned  him  with  live  coals  and  red- 
hot  stones ;  forced  him  to  walk  on  hot  cinders ; 
bui'ned  off  now  a  finger-nail  and  now  the  joint  of  a 
finger,  —  rai-ely  more  than  one  at  a  time,  however, 
for  they  economized  their  pleasures,  and  reserved 
the  rest  for  another  day.  This  torture  was  pro- 
tracted till  one  or  two  o'clock,  after  which  they  left 
him  on  the  ground,  fast  bound  to  four  stakes,  and 
covered  oidy  vrith  a  scanty  fragment  of  deer-skin.^ 

'  "  Us  me  repe'taient  Bans  cease :  Noua  1e  brfllerona ;  nous  te  mange- 

Belation  Abr^^,  187. 

3  "  Chaque  nitit  aprfes  m'avoir  fiiit  chanler,  et  m'aToir  tourmenf e 
comme  ie  I'ai  dlt,  iia  passaieot  eaviron  un  qunrt  d'heure  h  me  bruler  un 
ongle  oil  un  doigt.  II  ne  m'en  reste  maJntenaiiC  qu'au  seul  entier,  et 
encore  ils  en  out  arrach^  I'ongle  avec  les  dente.  Un  soir  ile  m'enlevajent 
un  ongle,  le  leiidetnatn  la  premi^n!  phalange,  Ie  jour  suirant  la  seconde. 
En  six  fbia,  il^  en  brill^rent  presq^ue  six.  Aux  mains  settles,  ils  m'ont 
appliquS  ie  feu  et  le  fer  plus  de  18  fois,  et  i'^tais  oblige  de  chanter  pendant 
ce  eapplioe.  Ils  ne  cessaient  de  me  tourmenter  qa'h  une  oii  deux  lieiires 
de  la  nuit." — Bressani,  Reloiioa  Abr^te,  122. 

Bresaani  speaks  in  another  passage  of  tortures  of  a  nature  yeC  more 
excnieiating.  Thoy  were  similar  to  those  alluded  to  hy  the  anonymous 
author  of  the  Reialicn  of  1660  :  "  Ie  ferois  rougir  ce  papier,  et  les  orelilea 
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The  other  prisoners  had  their  share  of  torture  ;  but 
the  worst  fell  upon  the  Jesuit,  as  the  chief  man  of 
the  party.  The  unhappy  hoy  who  attended  him, 
though  only  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old,  was  tor- 
mented before  his  eyes  with  a  pitiless  ferocity. 

At  length  they  left  this  encampment,  and,  after  a 
march  of  several  days,  —  during  which  Bressani,  in 
wading  a  rocky  stream,  fell  from  exhaustion  and  was 
nearly  drowned,  —  they  reached  an  Iroquois  town. 
It  is  needless  to  follow  the  revolting  details  of  the 
new  torments  that  succeeded.  They  hung  him  by 
the  feet  with  chains  ;  placed  food  for  their  dogs  on 
his  naked  body,  that  they  might  lacerate  him  as  they 
ate ;  and  at  last  had  reduced  his  emaciated  frame 
to  such  a  condition,  that  even  they  themselves 
stood  in  horror  of  him,  "  I  could  not  have  be- 
lieved," he  writes  to  his  Superior,  "  that  a  man  was 
so  hard  to  kill."  He  found  among  them  those 
who,  from  compassion,  or  from  a  refinement  of 
cruelty,  fed  him,  for  he  could  not  feed  himself. 
They  told  him  jestingly  that  they  wished  to  fatten 
him  before  putting  him  to  death. 

The  council  that  was  to  decide  his  fate  met  on 
the  nineteenth  of  June,  when,  to  the  prisoner's 
amazement,  and,  as  it  seemed,  to  their  own  surprise, 
they  resolved  to  spare  his  life.  He  was  given,  with 
due  ceremony,  to  an  old  woman,  to  take  the  place 
of  a  deceased  relative ;  but,  since  he  was  as  repul- 
sive, in  his  mangled  condition,  as,  hy  the  Indian 

fr^iroient,  si  ie  rapportois  !es  horribles  traitemens  qtie  les  Agnieron- 
nona  "  {l!ie  Mbhaiok  rudion  of  the  Imgaois]  "  ont  fiiits  sur  quelques  captife." 
He  adds,  Uiat  past  ages  haye  never  heard  of  sueli.  —  Rdaiion,  1860,  7,  8. 
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standard,  he  was  useless,  she  sent  her  son  with  him 
to  Fort  Orange,  to  sell  him  to  the  Dutch.  With 
the  same  humanity  which  they  had  shown  in  the 
case  of  Jogues,  they  gave  a  generous  ransom  for 
him,  supplied  him  with  clothing,  kept  him  till  his 
strength  was  in  some  degree  recruited,  and  then 
placed  him  on  board  a  vessel  hound  for  E.ochelle. 
Here  he  arrived  on  the  fifteenth  of  November  ;  and 
in  the  following  spring,  maimed  and  disfigured,  but 
with  health  restored,  embarked  to  dare  again  the 
knives  and  firebrands  of  the  Iroquois.-' 

It  should  be  noticed,  in  justice  to  the  Iroquois, 
that,  ferocious  and  cruel  as  past  all  denial  they  were, 
they  were  not  so  bereft  of  the  instincts  of  human- 
ity as  at  first  sight  might  appear.  An  inexorable 
severity  towards  enemies  was  a  very  essential  ele- 
ment, in  their  savage  conception,  of  the  character 
of  the  warrior.  Pity  was  a  cowardly  -weakness,  at 
which  their  pride  revolted.  This,  joined  to  their 
thirst  for  applause  and  their  dread  of  ridicule,  made 
them  smother  every  movement  of  compassion,^  and 

1  Immediately  on  lus  return  to  Canada  he  was  oraerefl  to  set  oat 
again  for  tlie  Hurona  More  fort  mate  th  o  ho  li-st  attempt,  lie 
arrived  safely,  early  n  tl  e  a  turn  of  16io  — Raguenea  ,  Relation  des 
ffuroHS,  1648,  73. 

On  BressuJii,  bes  des  tl  e  a  thor  t  es  c  oti  "ee  Du  Creux,  Hisioria 
Canadensis,  399-403  Juohe-ean  B ilo  de  IHoelDea  53;  and  Mar- 
tin, Biograpliie  da  P  Franco  -Joseph  B  esson  prefived  to  tlie  Rdatifm 
Ahrig4e. 

He  made  no  Gonrerte  wli  le  a  p  eoner  but  he  bapt  ze  1  a  Huron  cat e- 
chnmen  at  the  stake  to  the  great  l^r  of  tl  e  s  rro  nd  ng  Iroquois.  He 
has  left,  besides  his  letters  son  e  ntcre  tinf,  notes  on  h  s  captivity,  pre- 
served in  the  He&rfi'o  Aiit€  & 

t  Thus,  when  Bressani,  fortnred  by  the  lightness  of  the  cords  that 
bonnd  him,  asked  an  Indian  to  loosen  them,  he  would  reply  by  mockery, 
if  others  were  present ;  but  if  no  one  saw  him,  lie  usually  complied. 
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conspii-ed  with  theii'  native  fierceness  to  form  a 
chai'acter  of  unrelenting  cruelty  rarely  equalled. 

The  perils  which  beset  the  missionaiies  did  not 
spring  from  the  fury  of  the  Iroquois  alone,  for  Na- 
ture herself  was  ai-med  with  terror  in  this  stern 
wilderness  of  New  France.  On  the  thirtieth  of 
January,  1646,  Father  Anne  de  None  set  out  from 
Thi-ee  Elvers  to  go  to  the  fort  built  by  the  French 
at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Richelieu,  where  he  was 
to  say  mass  and  hear  coafessions,  De  None  was 
sixty-three  years  old,  and  had  come  to  Canada  in 
1625,^  As  an  indifferent  memory  disabled  him 
from  mastering  the  Indian  languages,  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  spiritual  charge  of  the  French,  and 
of  the  Indians  about  the  foi-ts,  within  reach  of  an 
interpreter.  For  the  rest,  he  attended  the  sick,  and, 
in  times  of  scarcity,  fished  in  the  river  or  dug  roots 
in  the  woods  for  the  subsistence  of  his  flock.  In 
short,  though  sprung  from  a  noble  family  of  Cham- 
pagne, he  shrank  from  no  toil,  however  humble, 
to  which  his  idea  of  duty  or  his  vow  of  obedience 
called  him,^ 

The  old  missionai7  had  for  companions  two  sol- 
diers and  a  Huron  Indian.  They  were  all  on, 
snow-shoes,  and  the  soldiers  dragged  their  baggage 
on  small  sledges.  Their  highway  was  the  St.  Law- 
rence, transfoi-med  to  solid  ice,  and  buried,  like  all 
the  country,  beneath  two  or  thi-ee  feet  of  snow, 

1  See  "Pioneers  of  Franoe,"  393. 

'  He  was  peculiarly  aensitive  as  regarded  the  cardinal  JcBuit  virtue 
of  obedience ;  and  both  Lalemant  anl  Bressnni  say,  that,  at  tlie  age  of 
sUty  and  upwards,  he  was  sometimes  seen  in  tears,  when  lie  imagined 
that  he  had  not  fulfllled  to  the  utmost  the  commands  of  his  Superior. 
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which,  far  and  neai-,  glared  dazzHng  wMte  under 
the  clear  winter  sun.  Before  night  they  had 
walked  eighteen  miles,  and  the  soldiers,  unused  to 
snow-shoes,  were  gi-eatly  fatigued.  They  made 
their  camp  in  the  forest,  on  the  shore  of  the  great 
expansion  of  the  St.  Lawrence  called  the  Lake  of 
St.  Peter,  —  dug  away  the  snow,  heaped  it  aroimd 
the  spot  as  a  bai-ricr  against  the  wind,  made  their 
fire  on  the  frozen  earth  in  the  midst,  and  lay  down 
to  sleep.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  De  None 
awoke.  The  moon  shone  like  daylight  over  the 
vast  white  desert  of  the  frozen  lake,  with  its  bor- 
dering iir-trees  bowed  to  the  ground  with  snow ; 
and  the  kindly  thought  struck  the  Father,  that  he 
might  ease  his  companions  by  going  in  advance  to 
Fort  EichelieUj  and  sending  back  men  to  aid  them 
in  dragging  their  sledges.  He  knew  the  way  welL 
lie  directed  them  to  follow  the  tracks  of  his  snow- 
shoes  in  the  morning;  and,  not  doubting  to  reach 
the  fort  before  night,  left  behind  his  blanket  and 
his  flint  and  steel.  For  provisions,  he  put  a  mor- 
sel of  bread  and  five  or  six  prunes  in  his  pocket, 
told  his  rosaiy,  and  set  forth. 

Before  dawn  the  weather  changed.  The  air 
thickened,  clouds  hid  the  moon,  and  a  snow-storra 
set  in.  The  traveller  was  in  utter  darkness.  Ho 
lost  the  points  of  the  compass,  wandered  far  out  on 
the  lake,  and  when  day  appeared  could  see  nothing 
but  the  snow  beneath  his  feet,  and  the  myriads  of 
falling  fiakes  that  encompassed  him  like  a  curtain, 
impervious  to  the  sight.  Still  he  toiled  on,  winding 
hither  and  thither,  and  at  times  unwittingly  circling 
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back  on  his  own  footsteps.  At  night  he  dug  a  hole 
in  the  anow  under  the  shore  of  an  island,  and  lay 
down,  without  fire,  food,  or  blanket. 

Meanwhile  the  two  soldiers  and  the  Indian,  un- 
able to  trace  his  footprints,  which  the  snow  had 
hidden,  pursued  their  way  for  the  fort;  but  the 
Indian  was  ignorant  of  the  country,  and  the 
Frenchmen  were  unskilled.  They  wandered  from 
their  course,  and  at  evening  encamped  on  the 
shore  of  the  island  of  St,  Ignace,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  De  Noue.  Here  the  Indian,  trusting 
to  his  instinct,  left  them  and  set  forth  alone  in 
seai-ch  of  their  destination,  which  he  soon  suc- 
ceeded in  finding.  The  palisades  of  the  feeble 
little  fort,  and  the  rude  buildings  within,  were 
whitened  with  snow,  and  half  buried  in  it.  Here, 
amid  the  desolation,  a  handful  of  men  kept  watch 
and  ward  against  the  Iroquois.  Seated  by  the 
blazing  logs,  the  Indian  asked  for  De  Noue,  and, 
to  his  astonishment,  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison 
told  him  that  he  had  not  been  seen.  The  captain 
of  the  post  was  called;  all  was  anxiety;  but  nothing 
could  be  done  that  night. 

At  daybreak  pai-ties  went  out  to  search.  The 
two  soldiers  were  readily  found ;  but  they  looked 
in  vain  for  the  m^sionary.  All  day  they  were 
ranging  the  ice,  firing  theu-  guns  and  shouting;  but 
to  no  avail,  and  they  returned  disconsolate.  There 
was  a  converted  Indian,  whom  the  French  called 
Charles,  at  the  fort,  one  of  four  who  were  spending 
the  winter  there.  On  the  next  mornuig,  the  second 
of  Februai-y,  he  and  one  of  his  companions,  together 
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with  Bai-on,  a  French  soldier,  resumed  the  search ; 
and,  guided  by  the  slight  depressions  in  the  snow 
which  had  fallen  on  the  wanderer's  footprints,  the 
quick-eyed  savages  traced  him  through  all  his 
windings,  found  Ms  camp  hy  the  shore  of  the 
island,  and  thence  followed  liim  beyond  the  fort. 
He  had  passed  near-  without  discovering  it,  —  per- 
haps weakness  had  dimmed  his  sight, —  stopped  to 
rest  at  a  point  a  league  above,  and  thence  made  his 
way  about  three  leagues  farther.  Here  they  found 
him.  He  had  dug  a  circular  excavation  in  the 
snow,  and  was  kneeling  in  it  on  the  earth.  His 
head  was  bare,  his  eyes  open  and  turned  upwards, 
and  his  hands  clasped  on  his  breast.  His  hat  and 
his  snow-shoes  lay  at  his  side.  The  body  was 
leaning  slightly  forwaid,  resting  against  the  bank 
of  snow  before  it,  and  frozen  to  the  hardness  of 
mai'blo. 

Thus,  in  an  act  of  kindness  and  chaiity,  died  the 
first  maityr  of  the  Canadian  mission.^ 

1  Lalemant,  Relation,  1646,  9;  Marie  de  I'lncarnation,  Latre,  10  Sept., 
1646 ;  Bressani,  Rdoiion  Ahr&jee,  175, 

One  of  flie  Indians  who  found  the  Body  of  De  Nouii  was  killed  by  the 
Iroquois  at  Oesossan^,  in  the  Huron  country,  tliree  years  after  He 
received  the  deatli-blow  in  a  posture  like  that  in  which  he  had  seen  the 
dead  missionary.  His  body  was  found  with  the  ha&^  still  clasped  on 
the  breast.  —  LMee  de  Chauvanmt  a  Lalemant,  1  Juin,  1049. 

The  next  death  lunong  the  Jesuits  was  that  of  Masse,  who  died  at 
Sillery,  on  the  twelfth  of  May  of  this  year,  1646,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
two.  He  had  come  with  Biard  to  Aeadiaas  early  as  1611.  (See  "Pio- 
neers of  France,"  262.)  Laleniant,  in  the  Relation  of  1646,  gives  an 
aceomit  of  him,  and  speaks  of  penances  which  he  imposed  on  himself, 
some  of  which  are  to  the  last  degree  disgusting. 
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1642-1644. 
VILLEMARIE. 

iNFAKCr   OF    MoNinEAL.  —  ThB    PlOOD.  —  Vow    OF     MAlSONNEnVE. — 

P(LQRIM4QE. D'AlLLEBOUST. ThE      HflTEL-DlBn.  —  I'lETT.  — 

pROPAQANDiaHI.  WaH.  —  HuKONS       AND       IrOQTJOIS.  —  DoGS.  

Sally    op    the    Trench.  —  ISattlb.  —  Exploit    op    Maison- 

Let  us  now  ascend  to  the  island  of  Montreal. 
Here,  as  we  have  seen,  an  association  of  devout 
and  zealous  persons  had  essayed  to  found  a  mission- 
colony  under  the  pi-otection  of  the  Holy  Virgin ; 
and  we  left  the  adventurers,  after  their  landing, 
bivouacked  on  the  shore,  on  an  evening  in  May. 
There  was  an  altai'  in  the  open  air,  decorated  with 
a  taste  that  betokened  no  less  of  good  nurtui'e  than 
of  piety ;  and  around  it  clustered  the  tents  that 
sheltered  the  commandant,  Maisonneuve,  tlie  two 
ladies,  Madame  de  la  Peltrie  and  Mademoiselle 
Mance,  and  the  soldiers  and  laborers  of  the  expe- 
dition. 

In  the  morning  they  all  fell  to  their  work,  Mai- 
sonneuve hewing  down  the  first  tree, — and  labored 
with  such  good-will,  that   their   tents  were  soon 

[261] 
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inclosed  with  a  stong  palisade,  and  their  altar 
covered  by  a  provisional  chapel,  built,  in  the  Hu- 
ron mode,  of  bai'k.  Soon  afterward,  their  canvas 
habitations  were  supplanted  by  solid  structures  of 
wood,  and  the  feeble  germ  of  a  future  city  began 
to  take  root. 

The  Iroquois  had  not  yet  found  them  out ;  nor 
did  they  discover  them  till  they  had  had  ample  time 
to  fortify  themselves.  Meanwhile,  on  a  Sunday, 
they  would  stroll  at  their  leisure  over  the  adjacent 
meadow  and  in  the  shade  of  the  bordering  forest, 
where,  as  the  old  chronicler  tells  us,  the  grass  was 
gay  with  wild-flowers,  and  the  branches  with  the 
flutter  and  song  of  many  strange  birds.-* 

The  day  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Vu'gin  was 
celebrated  with  befitting  solemnity.  There  was 
mass  in  then-  bark  chapel ;  then  a  Te  Deum ;  then 
public  instnaction  of  certain  Indians  who  chanced 
to  be  at  Montreal ;  then  a  procession  of  all  the 
colonists  after  vespers,  to  the  admiration  of  the 
redskmned  beholders.  Cannon,  too,  were  fired,  in 
honor  of  their  celestial  patroness,  "  Their  thunder 
made  all  the  island  echo,"  writes  Father  Vimont; 
"  and  the  demons,  though  used  to  thunderbolts, 
were  scared  at  a  noise  which  told  them  of  the  love 
we  bear  our  great  Mistress ;  and  I  have  scaixely 
any  doubt  that  the  tutelary  angels  of  the  savages 
of  New  France  have  marked  this  day  in  the  calen- 
dar of  Paradise."  ^ 

1  BoUier  de  Caason,  MS. 

a  Vimont,  Belatlon,  16i2,  38.  Compare  Le  Cierc,  Fmmer  ElahUnse- 
mmt  de  la  Fog,  U.  51. 
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The  summer  jDassed  prosperously,  but  with  the 
winter  their  faith  was  put  to  a  rude  test.  In 
December,  there  was  a  rise  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
threatening  to  sweep  away  in  a  night  the  results 
of  all  their  labor.  They  fell  to  their  prayers ;  and 
Maisoimeuve  planted  a  wooden  cross  in  face  of  the 
advancing  deluge,  first  making  a  vow,  that,  should 
the  peril  be  averted,  he,  Maisonneuve,  would  bear 
another  cross  on  his  shoulders  up  the  neighbor- 
ing mountain,  and  place  it  on  the  summit.  The 
vow  seemed  in  vain.  The  flood  still  rose,  filled 
the  fort  ditch,  swept  the  foot  of  the  palisade,  and 
threatened  to  sap  the  magazine ;  but  here  it  stopped, 
and  presently  began  to  recede,  tUl  at  length  it  had 
withdrawn  within  its  lawful  channel,  and  Villemarie 
was  safe.'' 

Now  it  remained  to  fulfil  the  promise  from  which 
such  happy  results  had  proceeded.  Maisonneuve 
set  hie  men  at  work  to  clear  a  path  through  the 
forest  to  the  top  of  the  mountain.  A  large  cross 
was  made,  and  solemnly  blessed  by  the  priest;  then, 
on  the  sixth  of  January,  the  Jesuit  Du  Peron  led 
the  way,  followed  in  procession  by  Madame  de  la 
Peltrie,  the  artisans,  and  soldiers,  to  the  destmed 
spot.  The  commandant,  who  with  all  the  ceremo- 
nies of  the  Church  had  been  declared  First  Soldier 
of  the  Cross,  walked  behind  the  rest,  bearing  on 
his  shoulder  a  cross  so  heavy  that  it  needed  his 
utmost  strength  to  climb   the    steep    and  rugged 

1  A  little  MS.  map  in  M.  Jacques  Viger's  copy  of  Le  Petit  Reyistre  de 
la  Cure  de  Montreal,  lays  (town  the  position  and  sliape  of  the  fort  at  tliis 
time,  and  ahows  tlie  spot  where  Maiflonncuvo  planted  the  cross. 
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path.  They  planted  it  on  the  highest  crest,  and 
all  knelt  in  adoration  before  it.  Du  Peron  said 
mass ;  and  Madame  de  la  Peltrie,  always  romantic 
and  always  devout,  received  the  sacrament  on  the 
mountain-top,  a  spectacle  to  the  virgin  world  out- 
sti'etched  below.  Sundry  relics  of  saints  had  been 
set  in  tbe  wood  of  the  cross,  which  remained  an 
object  of  pilgrimage  to  the  pious  colonists  of 
Villemarie.^ 

Peace  and  harmony  reigned  within  tbe  little  fort ; 
and  80  edifying  was  the  demeanor  of  the  colonists, 
so  faithful  were  they  to  the  confessional,  and  so 
constant  at  mass,  that  a  chronicler  of  the  day  ex- 
claims, in  a  bui'st  of  enthusiasm,  that  the  deserts 
lately  a  resort  of  demons  were  now  the  abode  of 
angels.^  The  two  Jesuits  who  for  the  time  were 
their  pastors  had  thera  well  in  hand.  They  dwelt 
under  the  same  roof  with  most  of  their  flock,  who 
lived  in  community,  in  one  large  house,  and  vied 
with  each  other  in  zeal  for  the  honor  of  the  Vii'gin 
and  tbe  conversion  of  the  Indians. 

At  the  end  of  August,  1643,  a  vessel  arrived  at 
Villemarie  with  a  reinforcement  commanded  by 
Louis  d'Ailleboust  de  Coulonges,  a  pious  gentleman 
of  Champagne,  and  one  of  the  Associates  of  Mont- 
real.^ Some  years  before,  he  had  asked  in  wedlock 
the  hand  of  Barbe  de  Boulogne ;  but  the  young 
lady  had,  when  a  child,  in  the  ardor  of  her  piety, 
taken  a  vow  of  perpetual  chastity.     By  the  advice 

1  Vimont,  Relation,  1648,  62,  53. 

a  V^-itoMes  Motifs,  dted  by  Faillon,  I.  4S3,  454. 

3  Chaulmer,  loi ;  Juchexeau,  9i. 
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of  her  Jesuit  confessor,  she  accepted  his  suit,  on 
condition  that  she  should  preserve,  to  the  hour  of 
her  death,  the  state  to  which  Holy  Church  has 
always  ascribed  a  peculiar  merit.^  D'Ailleboust 
married  her ;  and  when,  soon  after,  he  conceived 
the  purpose  of  devoting  his  life  to  the  work  of  the 
Faith  in  Canada,  he  invited  his  maiden  spouse  to 
go  with  him.  She  refused,  and  forbade  him  to 
mention  the  subject  again.  Her  health  was  indif- 
ferent, and  about  this  time  she  fell  ill.  As  a  last 
resort,  she  made  a  promise  to  God,  that,  if  He 
would  restore  her,  she  wotdd  go  to  Canada  with 
her  husband;  and  forthwith  her  maladies  ceased. 
Still  her  reluctance  continued ;  she  hesitated,  and 
then  refused  again,  when  an  inward  light  revealed 
to  her  that  it  was  her  duty  to  cast  her  lot  in 
the  wilderness.  She  accordingly  embarked  with 
d'AUIeboust,  accompanied  by  her  sister,  Mademoi- 
selle Philippine  de  Boulogne,  who  had  caught  the 
contagion  of  her  zeal.  The  presence  of  these 
damsels  would,  to  all  appearance,  be  rather  a  bur- 
den than  a  profit  to  the  colonists,  beset  as  they 
then  were  by  Indians,  and  often  in  peril  of  star- 
vation ;  but  the  spectacle  of  then"  ardor,  as  disin- 
terested as  it  was  extravagant,  would  serve  to  exalt 
the  religious  enthusiasm  in  which  alone  was  the 
life  of  Villemarie. 

Their  vessel  passed  in  safety  the  Iroquois  who 


1  Juchereall,  Hislolre  de  l'H6ul-I>im  de  Quebec,  276.  Tlie  Confessor 
told  D'Ailleboust,  that,  if  he  persuaded  his  wife  to  break  iier  vow  of  con- 
Hnenee,  "  God  would  chaetiee  him  terribly."  The  nim  historian  adds, 
that,  Tinaeterred  V  ^^  menace,  he  tried  and  i^led. 
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watclied  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  its  anival  filled 
the  colonists  with  joy.  D'Ailleboust  was  a  skilful 
soldier,  specially  versed  in  the  arts  of  fortification; 
and,  under  his  direction,  the  frail  palisades  which 
formed  their  sole  defence  were  replaced  by  solid 
ramparts  and  bastions  of  earth.  He  brought  news 
that  the  "unknown  benefactress,"  as  a  certain  gen- 
erous member  of  the  Association  of  Montreal  was 
called,  in  ignorance  of  her  name,  had  given  funds, 
to  the  amount,  as  afterwards  appeared,  of  forty-two 
thousand  livres,  for  the  building  of  a  hospital  at 
Villemarie.^  The  source  of  the  gift  was  kept  se- 
cret, from  a  religious  motive  ;  hut  it  soon  became 
known  that  it  proceeded  from  Madame  de  Bul- 
lion, a  lady  whose  rank  and  wealth  were  exceeded 
only  by  her  devotion.  It  is  true  that  the  hospital 
was  not  wanted,  as  no  one  was  sick  at  Villemarie, 
and  one  or  two  chambers  would  have  sufficed  for 
every  prospective  necessity ;  but  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  colony  had  been  established  in  order 
that  a  hospital  might  be  built,  and  Madame  de 
Bullion  would  not  hear  to  any  other  application 
of  her  money,^  Instead,  tliereforc,  of  tilling  the 
land  to  supply  their  own  pressing  needs,  all  the 
laborers  of  the  settlement  were  set  at  this  pious, 
though  superfluous,  task.^     There  was  no  room  in 

1  Archives  da  S^Minam  de  Wlemark,  cited  by  Faillon,  I,  463,  Tlie 
amount  of  the  gift  waa  not  declared  until  tlie  next  year. 

*  Mademoiselle  Mance  wrote  to  her,  to  urge  that  the  money  sliouid  be 
dOTOted  to  the  Huron  mission;  but  she  absolutely  refused.  — Dollier  de 
Casson,  MS- 

3  Joaraal  des  Sapgriears  des  J^suiUs,  MS. 

The  hospital  was  eisty  feet  long  and  twenty-four  feet  wide,  with  a 
kitehea,  a  chamber  for  Mademoiselle  Mance,  others  fbr  servants,  and  two 
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the  fort,  which,  moreover,  was  m  danger  of  inun- 
dation ;  and  the  hospital  was  accordingly  built  on 
higher  ground  adjacent.  To  leave  it  unprotected 
would  be  tD  abandon  its  inmates  to  the  Iroquois ;  it 
was  therefore  surrounded  by  a  strong  palisade,  and, 
in  time  of  danger,  a  part  of  the  garrison  was  de- 
tailed to  defend  it.  Here  Mademoiselle  Mance  took 
up  her  abode,  and  waited  the  day  when  wounds  or 
disease  should  bring  patients  to  her  empty  wards. 

Dauversiere,  who  had  first  conceived  this  plan 
of  a  hospital  in  the  wilderness,  was  a  senseless 
enthusiast,  who  rejected  as  a  sin  every  protest  of 
reason  ag'ainst  the  dreams  which  governed  him  ; 
yet  one  rational  and  practical  element  entered  into 
tlie  motives  of  those  who  carried  the  plan  into  exe- 
cution. The  hospital  was  intended  not  only  to 
nurse  sick  Frenchmen,  but  to  nurse  and  convert 
sick  Indians ;  in  other  words,  it  was  an  engine  of 
the  mission. 

From  Maisonneuve  to  the  humblest  laborer,  these 
zealous  colonists  were  bent  on  the  work  of  conver- 
sion. To  tiiat  end,  the  ladies  made  pilgi-imagea  to 
the  cross  on  the  momitain,  sometimes  for  nine  days 
m  succeb&ion,  to  pray  God  to  gather  the  heathen 
into  His  fold  The  fatigue  was  great;  nor  was 
the  dmgei  less  and  armed  men  always  escorted 
them   as  a  piecaution  against  the  Ii'oquois.^     The 

large  apaitmenta  fiir  tl  e  patients.  It  was  amply  provided  with  fiimi. 
ture  linen  medicines  and  all  neceseariea ;  and  had  also  tvro  oxen,  three 
cows  and  twenty  Eheep  A  small  orator/  of  stone  was  built  adjoining  it. 
The  inclosure  was  four  arpenia  in  extent.  —  Archives  du  Stfiiiinaire  de  Viile' 
niwie,  eiied  by  Faillon. 

i  Morin,  Amales  de  I' HSld-Dien  de  Si.  Joseph,  MS.,  cited  by  Faillon, 
1. 457. 
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male  colonists  were  equally  feiTeiit;  and  aoiiiotimcs 
as  many  as  fifteen  or  sixteen  persons  would  laieel 
at  once  before  the  cross,  with  the  same  charitable 
petition.^  The  ardor  of  then-  zeal  may  bo  inferred 
from  the  fact,  that  these  pious  expeditions  consumed 
the  greater  part  of  the  day,  when  time  and  labor 
were  of  a  value  past  reckoning  to  tlie  little  colony. 
Besides  their  pilgrimages,  they  used  other  means, 
and  very  efficient  ones,  to  attract  and  gain  over  the 
Indians.  Tliey  housed,  fed,  and  clothed  them  at 
every  opportunity;  and  thoagh  they  were  subsist- 
ing chiefly  on  provisions  brought  at  great  cost  from 
France,  there  was  always  a  portion  for  the  hungry 
savages  who  from  time  to  time  encamped  near  their 
fort.  If  they  could  persuade  any  of  them  to  be 
nursed,  they  were  consigned  to  the  tender  care  of 
Mademoiselle  Mance ;  and  if  a  party  went  to  war, 
their  women  and  children  were  taken  in  charge  till 
their  return.  As  this  attention  to  their  bodies  had 
for  its  object  the  profit  of  their  souls,  it  was  ac- 
companied with  incessant  catechizing.  This,  with 
the  other  influences  of  the  place,  had  its  effect; 
and  some  notable  conversions  were  made.  Among 
them  was  that  of  the  renowned  chief,  Tessouat, 
or  Le  Borgne,  as  the  French  called  him, —  a  crafty 
and  mtractable  savage,  whom,  to  their  own  sur- 
prise, they  succeeded  in  taming  and  winning  to  the 
Faith. **    He  was  christened  with  the  name  of  Paul, 

1  Marguerite  Baurgeoys,  &nls  AiOM/rophes,  MS.,  extracts  in  Faillon, 
I.  458. 

2  Vimont,  Relation,  1643,  54,  55.  Tessouat  was  chief  of  Allumetie 
Island,  in  tlie  Ottawa.  His  predecessor,  of  the  same  name,  was  Cham- 
plain's  host  in  1618.  —  Sea  "  Pioneers  of  Prance,"  Cliap.  XU. 
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and  his  squaw  with  that  of  Madeleine.  Maison- 
neuve  rewai'ded  him  with  a  gmi,  and  celebrated 
the  day  by  a  feast  to  all  the  Indians  present.-^ 

The  French  hoped  to  form  an  agricultural  settle- 
ment of  Indians  in  the  neighborhood  of  ViUemarie; 
and  they  spai-cd  no  exertion  to  this  end,  gi"ving 
thom  tools,  and  aiding  them  to  till  the  fields.  They 
might  have  succeeded,  but  for  that  pest  of  the  wH- 
dernesa,  the  Iroquois,  who  hovered  about  them, 
harassed  them  with  petty  attacks,  and  again  and 
again  drove  the  Algonquins  in  terror  from  their 
camps.  Some  time  had  elapsed,  as  we  have  seen, 
before  the  Iroquois  discovered  ViUemarie ;  but  at 
length  ten  fugitive  Algonquins,  chased  by  a  party 
of  them,  made  for  the  friendly  settlement  as  a  safe 
asylum;  and  thus  their  astonished  pursuers  became 
aware  of  its  existence.  They  reconnoitred  the 
place,  and  went  back  to  their  towns  with  the  news.^ 
From  that  time  forth  the  colonists  had  no  peace; 
no  more  excursions  for  fishing  and  hunting ;  no  more 
Sunday  strolls  in  woods  and  meadows.  The  men 
went  ai-med  to  their  work,  and  retunied  at  the 
sound  of  a  bell,  marching  in  a  compact  body,  pre- 
pared for  an  attack. 

Early  in  June,  1643,  sixty  Hurons  came  down 
in  canoes  for  traffic,  and,  on  reaching  the  place 
now  called  Lachine,  at  the  head  of  the  rapids  of 

1  It  was  the  usual  praolice  to  give  gam  to  converts,  "pour  atOrer 
leor  compfttriotea  Ji  In  Toy."  They  were  never  given  to  heathen  Indiana. 
"It  seems,"  ohserves  Vimont,  "  that  our  Lord  wishes  to  malte  use  of  tliia 
metliod  in  order  that  Christianity  may  become  acceptable  in  this  coun- 
try."—JMoiion,  1613,  71. 

2  Doilier  de  Casson,  MS. 
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St.  Louis,  and  a  few  miles  above  Villeinarie,  they 
were  amazed  at  finding  a  large  Iroquois  war-party 
in  a  fort  hastily  built  of  the  trunks  and  boughs  of 
trees.  Surprise  and  fright  seem  to  have  infatuated 
them.  They  neither  fought  nor  fled,  but  greeted 
their  inveterate  foes  as  if  they  were  friends  and 
allies,  and,  to  gain  their  good  graces,  told  them  all 
they  Iniew  of  the  French  settlement,  urging  them 
to  attack  it,  and  promising  an  easy  victory.  Accor- 
dingly,, the  Iroquois  detached  forty  of  their  war- 
riors, who  surprised  six  Frenchmen  at  work  hewing 
timber  withui  a  gunshot  of  the  fort,  killed  three 
of  them,  took  the  remaining  three  piisoners,  and 
returned  in  triumph.  The  captives  were  bound 
with  the  usual  rigor ;  and  the  Ilnrons  taunted  and 
insulted  them,  to  please  then-  dangerous  compan- 
ions. Their  baseness  availed  them  little ;  for  at 
night,  after  a  feast  of  victory,  when  the  Ilurons 
were  asleep  or  off  their  guard,  their  entertainers 
fell  upon  them,  and  killed  or  captured  the  greater 
pai-t.  The  rest  ran  for  Villemarie,  where,  as  their 
ti'eachery  was  as  yet  unknown,  they  were  received 
■with  great  kindness.^ 

The  next  morning  the  Iroquois  decamped,  car- 
rying with  them  their  prisoners,  and  the  furs  plun- 

^  I  hare  followed  Dollier  de  Casson.  Vimont's  account  is  different. 
He  says  tliat  ttie  Iroquois  Ml  upon  tlie  Hnrons  at  the  oulset,  and  took 
twenty-tliree  prfsoners,  killing  many  others;  after  which  lliey  made  tiie 
attack  at  Tilleniarie.  —Setatlon,  1643,  62. 

railion  thinks  that  Vimont  was  univ  illing  to  publish  the  treachery  of 
the  Hnrons,  lest  the  interests  of  tlie  Huron  mission  should  suffer  in  conse- 
quence. 

Belmont,  Histoire  du  Canada,  1643,  confirms  the  aecounf  of  the  Huroxi 
treachery. 
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dered  from  the  Huron  canoes.  They  had  taken 
also,  and  probably  desti'oyed,  all  the  letters  from 
the  missionaries  in  the  Huron  country,  as  well 
as  a  copy  of  their  Relation  of  the  preceding  year. 
Of  the  three  French  prisoners,  one  escaped  and 
reached  Montreal ;  the  remaining  two  were  burned 
alive. 

At  Villemarie  it  was  usually  dangerous  to  pass 
beyond  the  ditch  of  the  fort  or  the  palisades  of  the 
hospital.  Sometimes  a  solitary  wai'rior  would  lie 
hidden  for  days,  without  sleep  and  almost  without 
food,  behmd  a  log  in  the  forest,  or  in  a  dense 
thicket,  watching  like  a  lynx  for  some  rash  strag- 
gler. Sometimes  pai'ties  of  a  hundred  or  more 
made  ambuscades  near  by,  and  sent  a  few  of  their 
number  to  lure  out  the  soldiers  by  a  petty  attack 
and  a  flight.  The  danger  was  much  diminished, 
however,  when  the  colonists  received  from  France 
a  number  of  dogs,  which  proved  most  efficient  sen- 
tinels and  scouts.  Of  the  instinct  of  these  animals 
the  writers  of  the  time  speak  with  astonishment. 
Chief  among  them  was  a  bitch  named  Pilot,  who 
every  mornmg  made  the  rounds  of  the  forests  and 
fields  about  the  fort,  followed  by  a  troop  of  her 
offspring.  If  one  of  them  lagged  behind,  she  bit 
him  to  remind  him  of  his  duty;  and  if  any  skulked 
and  ran  home,  she  punished  them  severely  in  the 
same  manner  on  her  return.  When  she  discovered 
the  Iroquois,  which  she  was  sure  to  do  by  the  scent, 
if  any  were  near,  she  barked  furiously,  and  ran  at 
once  sti'aight  to  the  fort,  followed  by  the  rest.  The 
Jesuit  chronicler  adds,  with  an  amusing  ndivefe. 
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that,  while  this  was  her  duty,  "  her  natural  inclina- 
tion was  for  hunting  squirrels."^ 

Maisonneuve  was  as  brave  a  knight  of  the  cross 
as  ever  fought  in  Palestine  for  the  sepulchre  of 
Christ ;  but  he  could  temper  his  valor  with  discre- 
tion. He  knew  that  he  and  his  soldiers  were  but 
indifferent  woodsmen  ;  that  their  crafty  foe  had  no 
equal  in  ambuscades  and  surprises ;  and  that,  while 
a  defeat  might  ruin  the  French,  it  would  only  ex- 
asperate an  enemy  whose  resources  in  men  were 
incomparably  greater.  Therefore,  when  the  dogs 
sounded  the  alajm,  he  kept  his  followers  close,  and 
stood  patiently  on  the  defensive.  They  chafed 
under  this  Fabian  policy,  and  at  length  imputed  it 
to  cowai'dice.  Their  murmurings  grew  louder,  till 
they  reached  the  ear  of  Maisonneuve.  The  relig- 
ion which  animated  him  had  not  destroyed  the 
soldierly  pride  which  takes  root  so  readily  and  so 
strongly  in  a  manly  nature ;  and  an  imputation  of 
cowardice  from  his  own  soldiers  stung  him  to  the 
quick.  He  saw,  too,  that  such  an  opinion  of  him 
must  needs  weaken  his  authority,  and  impair  the 
discipline  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  colony. 

On  the  morning  of  the  thu'tieth  of  March, 
Pilot  was  heard  barking  with  unusual  fury  in  the 
forest  eastward  from  the  fort ;  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments they  saw  her  running  over  the  cleaiing, 
where  the  snow  was  still  deep,  followed  by  her 


1  Lalemant,  Mdation,  1647,  74,  75.  "  Son  attfidt  naturel  estoit  la 
chaase  aux  ^curieux."  DoUier  de  Caason  also  speaks  admiringly  of  her 
and  her  instinct.  Faillon  sees  In  it  a  manifest  proof  of  Uie  proleuting  care 
of  God  over  Vilteinarie. 
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brood,  all  giving  tongue  together.  The  excited 
Frenchmen  flocked  about  their  commander. 

"Monsieur,  les  emiemis  sont  dans  le  hois;  ne 
les  irons-nous  jamais  voir  ?  "  ^ 

Maisonneuve,  habitually  composed  and  calm, 
answered  shai'ply,  — 

"  Yes,  you  shall  see  the  enemy.  Get  yoiir- 
eelves  ready  at  once,  and  take  care  that  you  are 
as  brave  as  you  profess  to  be.  I  shall  lead  you 
myself." 

All  was  bustle  in  the  fort.  Guns  were  loaded, 
pouches  filled,  and  snow-shoes  tied  on  by  those 
who  had  them  and  knew  how  to  use  them.  There 
were  not  enough,  however,  and  many  were  forced 
to  go  without  them.  "When  aU  was  ready,  Maison- 
neuve sallied  forth  at  the  head  of  thirty  men,  leav- 
ing d'Ailleboust,  with  the  remainder,  to  hold  the 
fort.  They  crossed  the  snowy  clearing  and  entered 
the  forest,  where  all  was  silent  as  the  grave.  They 
pushed  on,  wading  through  the  deep  snow,  with 
the  countless  pitfalls  hidden  beneath  it,  when  sud- 
denly they  were  gi-eeted  with  the  screeches  of 
eighty  Iroquois,^  who  sprang  up  from  their  lurk- 
ing-placoa,  and  showered  bullets  and  arrows  upon 
the  advancing  French.  The  emergency  called,  not 
for  chivalry,  but  for  woodcraft;  and  Maisonneuve 
ordered  his  men  to  take  shelter,  like  their  assail- 
ants, behind  trees.     They  stood  their  ground  reso- 


1  Dolljer  de  Casson,  MS. 

2  Vimont,  Rdal'wn,  1644,  42.  Dolller  de  Casson  says  two  hundred ; 
Ijut  it  is  usually  safe  in  these  cases  to  accept  the  smaller  number,  and 
Vimont  founds  his  statement  on  tiie  information  of  an  escajwd  prisoner. 
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lutely  for  a  long  time ;  but  the  Iroquois  pressed 
them  close,  three  of  their  number  were  killed, 
others  were  wounded,  and  their  ammunition  began 
to  fail.  Their  only  alternatives  were  destruction  or 
retreat;  and  to  retreat  was  not  easy.  The  order 
was  given.  Though  steady  at  first,  the  men  soon 
became  confused,  and  over-eager  to  escape  the 
galling  &e  which  the  Iroquois  sent  after  them. 
Maisonneuve  directed  them  towards  a  sledge-track 
which  had  been  used  in  dragging  timber  for  build- 
uig  the  hospital,  and  where  the  snow  was  firm  be- 
neath the  foot.  He  himself  remained  to  the  last, 
encouraging  his  followers  and  aiding  the  wounded 
to  escape.  The  French,  e^  they  struggled  through 
the  snow,  faced  about  from  time  to  time,  and  fired 
back  to  check  the  pursuit ;  but  no  sooner  had  they 
reached  the  sledge-track  tlian  they  gave  way  to 
their  terror,  and  ran  in  a  body  for  the  fort.  Those 
within,  seeing  this  confused  rush  of  men  from  the 
distance,  mistook  them  for  the  enemy ;  and  an 
over-zealous  soldier  touched  the  match  to  a  cannon 
which  had  been  pointed  to  rake  the  sledge-track. 
Had  not  the  piece  raised  fire,  from  dampness  of 
the  priming,  he  would  have  done  more  execution 
at  one  shot  than  the  Iroquois  in  all  the  fight  of 
that  morning. 

Maisonneuve  was  left  alone,  reti'eating  backwards 
down  the  track,  and  holding  his  pursuers  in  check, 
with  a  pistol  in  each  hand.  They  might  easily 
have  shot  him ;  but,  recognizing  him  as  the  com- 
mander of  the  French,  they  were  bent  on  taking 
him    alive.      Their   chief  coveted   this   honor  for 
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himself,  and  his  followers  held  aloof  to  give  him 
the  opportunity.  He  pressed  close  upou  Maison- 
neuve,  who  snapped  a  pistol  at  him,  which  missed 
fire.  The  Iroquois,  who  had  ducked  to  avoid  the 
shot,  rose  erect,  and  sprang  forward  to  seize  him, 
when  Maisonneuve,  with  his  remaining  pistol,  shot 
him  dead.  Then  ensued  a  curious  spectacle,  not 
infrequent  m  Indian  battles.  The  Ii-oquois  seemed 
to  forget  their  enemy,  in  their  anxiety  to  secure 
and  carry  off  the  body  of  their  chief;  and  the 
French  commander  continued  his  retreat  unmo- 
lested, till  he  was  safe  under  the  cannon  of  the 
fort.  From  that  day,  he  was  a  hero  in  the  eyes  of 
his  men.^ 

Quebec  and  Montreal  are  happy  in  their  found- 
ers. Samuel  de  Champlain  and  Chomedey  de 
Maisomieuve  are  among  the  names  that  shine  with 
a  fair  and  honest  lustre  on  the  infancy  of  nations. 

1  Dollier  de  Casson,  MS.  Viraont's  inention  of  the  afl^it  is  brief. 
He  says  that  two  rreuohmen  were  made  prisoners,  ftnd  burned.  Bel- 
mont, HUtoire  du  Canada,  1645,  gives  a  siiueioet  account  of  tlie  fight,  and 
indicates  the  scene  of  it.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  little  below  the  site  of 
the  Place  d'Aimes,  on  which  stands  the  great  Parish  Church  of  Viile- 
marie,  commonly  known  to  tonrists  as  tJie  "  Cathedi-al."  Baillon  thinks 
that  Mflisonneuve's  exploit  was  achieved  on  this  very  spot. 

Marguerite  Boui-geoys  also  describes  the  aftair  in  her  unpublished 
writings. 
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1644,  1645. 

PEACE. 

Iroquois  Prisoners.  —  Piskahbt.  —  His  Exploits.  —  More  Pma- 
ONBRS.  —  Iroquois  EnBASsr.  —  Ths  Oeator.  —  The  Great 
Council.  —  Speeohes  or  KiOTSATON.  —  Muster  op  Savages. — 
Peace  Confirmbd. 

In  the  damp  and  freshness  of  a  midsummer 
morning,  when  the  sun  had  not  yet  risen,  but  when 
the  river  and  the  sky  were  red  with  the  glory  of 
approaching  day,  the  inmates  of  the  fort  at  Three 
Kivers  were  roused  by  a  tumult  of  joyous  and 
exultant  voices.  They  thronged  to  the  shore,  — 
priests,  soldiers,  traders,  and  officers,  mingled  with 
wai'riors  and  shrill-^voiced  equaws  from  Huron  and 
Algonquin  camps  in  the  neighboring  forest.  Close 
at  hand  they  saw  twelve  or  fifteen  canoes  slowly 
drifting  down  the  current  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
manned  by  eighty  young  Indians,  all  singing  their 
songs  of  victory,  and  striliing  their  paddles  against 
the  edges  of  their  bai-k  vessels  in  cadence  mth 
their  voices.  Among  them  three  Iroquois  prisoners 
stood  upright,  singing  loud  and  defiantly,  as  men 
not  feaiing  torture  or  death. 

[2T6] 
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A  few  days  before,  these  young  warriors,  in  part 
Huron  and  in  part  Algonquin,  had  gone  out  on 
the  wai-path  to  the  Eiver  Eicheiieu,  where  they 
had  presently  found  themselves  entangled  among 
several  bands  of  Iroquois,  They  withdrew  in  the 
night,  after  a  battle  in  the  dark  with  an  Iroquois 
canoe,  and,  as  they  approached  Port  Richelieu, 
had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  ten  of  their 
enemy  ambuscaded  in  a  clump  of  bushes  and  fallen 
trees,  watchmg  to  waylay  some  of  the  soldiers  on 
their  moming  visit  to  the  fishing-nets  in  the  river 
hard  by.  They  captured  tlii'ec  of  them,  and  car- 
ried them  back  in  triumph. 

The  victors  landed  amid  screams  of  exultation. 
Two  of  the  prisoners  were  assigned  to  the  Hurons, 
and  the  third  to  the  Algonquins,  who  immediately 
took  him  to  theii"  lodges  near  the  fort  at  Three 
Rivers,  and  began  the  usual  "  caress,"  by  burning 
his  feet  with  red-hot  stones,  and  cutting  off  his  fin- 
gers. Champfleur,  the  commandant,  went  out  to 
them  with  urgent  remonstrances,  and  at  length  pre- 
vailed on  them  to  leave  their  victim  without  further 
injury,  until  Montmagny,  the  Governor,  should  ar- 
rive. He  came  with  all  dispatch, —  not  wholly  from 
a  motive  of  humanity,  but  partly  in.  the  hope  that 
the  three  captives  might  be  made  instrumental  in 
concluding  a  peace  with  their  countrymen. 

A  council  was  held  in  the  fort  at  Three  Rivers. 
Montmagny  made  valuable  presents  to  the  Algon- 
quins and  the  Hurons,  to  induce  them  to  place  the 
prisoners  iu  his  hands.  The  Algouquins  complied; 
and  the  unfortunate  Iroquois,  gashed,  maimed,  and 
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scorched,  was  given  up  to  the  French,  who  treated 
him  with  the  greatest  kindness.  Bnt  neither  the 
Governor's  gifts  nor  his  eloquence  could  persuade 
the  Hurons  to  follow  the  example  of  their  allies  ; 
and  they  departed  for  their  own  country  with  their 
two  captives,  —  promising,  however,  not  to  bui'n 
them,  but  to  use  them  for  negotiations  of  peace. 
With  this  pledge,  scaixely  worth  the  breath  that 
uttered  it,  Montmagny  was  forced  to  content  him- 
selfi 

Thus  it  appeared  that  the  fortune  of  war  did 
not  always  smile  even  on  the  Iroquois.  Indeed, 
if  there  is  faith  in  Indian  tradition,  there  had  been 
a  time,  scaicely  half  a  century  past,  when  the 
Mohawks,  perhaps  the  fiercest  and  haughtiest  of 
the  confederate  nations,  had  been  nearly  desti"oyed 
by  the  Algonquins,  whom  they  now  held  in  con- 
tempt.^ This  people,  whose  inferiority  arose  chiefly 
from  the  want  of  that  compact  organization  in 
which  lay  the  strength  of  the  Iroquois,  had  not 
lost  their  ancient  warlike  spirit ;  and  they  had  one 
champion  of  whom  even  the  audacious  confeder- 
ates stood  in  awe.  His  name  was  Piskaret ;  and 
he  dwelt  on  that  great  kland  in  the  Ottawa  of 

1  Vimont,  Belaiion,  1644,  45-49. 

2  Relation,  1660,  8  (anonymous). 

Both  Perrot  and  La  Potlierie  recount  traditions  of  tlie  ancient  aupeii- 
ority  of  the  Algonquins  over  tlie  Iro[[uois,  who  formerly,  it  is  said,  dwelt 
near  Montreal  and  Three  Rivers,  whence  the  Algonquins  expelled  tliem. 
They  withdrew,  first  to  the  neighborhood  of  Lake  Erie,  then  to  that  of 
lAte  Ontario,  tiieir  historic  seat.  There  is  much  to  suppon  the  conjec- 
ture tlint  the  Indians  found  by  Ctulier  at  Montreal  in  1535  were  Iroquois. 
(See  "Pioneers  of  France,"  189.)  That  they  belonged  to  the  same  family 
of  tribes  is  certain.  For  the  tradiUons  alluded  to,  see  Perrot,  9, 12,  79, 
and  La  Potlierie,  I.  288-295. 
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which  Lo  Borgne  was  chief.  He  had  lately  turned 
Chi'istiaji,  in  the  hope  of  French  favor  and  counte- 
nance,—  always  useful  to  an  arahitious  Indian, — 
and  perhaps,  too,  with  an  eye  to  the  gun  and  pow- 
der-horn which  formed  the  earthly  reward  of  the 
convert.^  Tradition  tells  marvellous  stories  of  his 
exploits.  Once,  it  is  said,  he  entered  an  Iroquois 
town  on  a  dai'k  night.  His  first  care  was  to  seek 
out  a  hiduig-place,  and  he  soon  found  one  in  the 
midst  of  a  large  wood-pile.*'  Next  he  crept  into 
a  lodge,  and,  finding  the  inmates  asleep,  killed 
them  with  his  war-club,  took  their  scalps,  and 
quietly  withdrew  to  the  retreat  he  had  prepared. 
In  the  morning  a  howl  of  lamentation  and  fury 
rose  from  the  astonished  villagers.  They  ranged 
the  fields  and  forests  in  vain  pursuit  of  the  myste- 
rious enemy,  who  remained  all  day  in  the  wood- 
pile, whence,  at  midnight,  he  came  forth  and 
repeated  his  former  exploit.  On  the  third  night, 
every  family  placed  its  sentinels ;  and  Piskaret, 
(Stealthily  creeping  from  lodge  to  lodge,  and  recon- 
noiti-mg  each  through  crevices  in  the  bark,  saw 
watchers  everywhere.  At  length  he  descried  a 
sentinel  who  had  fallen  asleep  near  the  entrance 
of  a  lodge,  though  his  companion  at  the  other  end 
was  still  awake  and  vigilant.  He  pushed  aside 
the  sheet  of  bark  that  served  as  a  door,  sti'uck  the 
sleeper  a  deadly  blow,  yelled  his  wai'-ciy,  and  fled 

^  "Simon  Pieskisret  .  .'.  n'estoit  Chrestieii  qu'eii  apparente  et  par 
police."  — Lalemant,  ReJatioa,  1647,  68.  — He  afterwards  became  a  eon- 

*  Both  the  IrocLuoia  and  ihe  Hm'ona  collecteci  gi-eat  quEmlitiea  of  ivouil 
m  their  villagee  in  the  autnniii. 
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like  the  wind.  All  the  Tillage  swarmed  out  in  fu- 
rious chase ;  but  Piskai'et  was  the  swiftest  runner 
of  his  time,  and  easily  kept  in  advance  of  his  pur- 
suers. When  daylight  came,  he  showed  himself 
from  time  to  time  to  lure  them  on,  then  ycUed 
defiance,  and  distanced  them  again.  At  night,  all 
but  sis  had  given  over  the  chase  :  and  even  these, 
exhausted  as  they  were,  had  begun  to  despaii'. 
Piskaret,  seeing  a  hollow  tree,  crept  mto  it  like  a 
bear,  and  hid  himself;  while  the  Iroquois,  losing 
his  traces  in  the  dark,  lay  down  to  sleep  near  by. 
At  midnight  he  emerged  from  his  reti-eat,  stealthily 
approached  his  slumbering  enemies,  nimbly  brained 
them  all  with  his  war-club,  and  then,  burdened  with 
a  goodly  bundle  of  scalps,  journeyed  homeward  in 
triumph.^ 

This  is  but  one  of  several  stories  that  tradition 
has  preser\'ed  of  his  exploits ;  and,  with  all  rea- 
sonable allowances,  it  is  certain  that  the  crafty  and 
valiant  Algonquin  was  the  model  of  an  Indian 
warrior.  That  which  follows  rests  on  a  far  safer 
basis. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1645,  Piskaret,  with 
six  other  converted  Indians,  some  of  them  better 
Christians  than  he,  set  out  on  a  war-party,  and, 
after  dragging  then-  canoes  over  the  frozen  St. 
Lawrence,  launched  them  on  the  open  stream  of 
the  Richelieu.     They  ascended  to  Lake  Champlain, 

1  Thia  story  is  told  by  La  Potherie,  I.  299,  and,  more  briefly,  by  Per- 
rot,  1 07.  La  Potherie,  writing  more  than  lialf  a  century  after  tlie  time  in 
qnestion,  represents  the  Iroquois  as  habituaHy  in  awe  of  tlie  Algonquina. 
In  this  all  tlie  contemporary  wriiera  contradict  him. 
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and  hid  themselves  in  the  leailess  forests  of  a  large 
island,  watching  patiently  for  their  human  prey. 
One  day  they  heard  a  distant  shot.  "  Come, 
friends,"  said  Piskai-et,  "  let  us  get  our  dinner : 
perhaps  it  will  be  the  last,  for  we  must  die  before 
we  run."  Having  dined  to  their  contentment,  the 
philosophic  warriors  prepared  for  action.  One  of 
them  went  to  reconnoitre,  and  soon  reported  that 
two  canoes  full  of  Iroquois  were  approaching  the 
island.  Piskaret  and  his  followers  ci'ouched  hi  the 
bushes  at  the  point  for  which  the  canoes  were 
making,  and,  as  the  foremost  drew  near,  each 
chose  his  mark,  and  fu-ed  with  such  good  effect, 
that,  of  seven  warriors,  all  but  one  were  killed. 
The  survivor  jumped  overboard,  and  swam  for  the 
other  canoe,  where  he  was  taken  in.  It  now 
contained  eight  Iroquois,  who,  far  from  attempting 
to  escape,  paddled  in  haste  for  a  distant  part  of 
the  shore,  in  order  to  land,  give  battle,  and  avenge 
their  slain  comrades.  But  the  Algonquins,  run- 
ning through  the  woods,  reached  the  landing  before 
them,  and,  as  one  of  them  rose  to  fife,  they  shot 
him.  In  his  fall  he  overset  the  canoe.  The  water 
was  shallow,  and  the  submerged  waiTiors,  pres- 
ently finding  foothold,  waded  towards  the  shore,  and 
made  desperate  fight.  The  Algonquins  had  the 
advantage  of  position,  and  used  it  so  well,  that  they 
killed  all  but  three  of  their  enemies,  and  cap- 
tm'ed  two  of  the  survivors.  Next  they  sought  out 
the  bodies,  carefully  scalped  them,  and  set  out  in 
triumph  on  their  return.  To  the  credit  of  their 
Jesuit  teachers,  they  treated  their  prisoners  with 
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a  forbearance  hitherto  without  example.  One  of 
them,  who  was  defiant  and  abusive,  received  a 
blow  to  silence  him ;  but  no  further  indignity  was 
offered  to  either.^ 

As  the  successful  waniors  approached  the  Httle 
mission  settlement  of  Sillery.  immediately  above 
Quebec,  they  raised  their  song  of.  triumph,  and 
beat  time  with  their  paddles  on  the  edges  of  their 
canoes ;  while,  from  eleveii  poles  raised  aloft, 
eleven  fresh  scalps  fluttered  in  the  wind.  The 
Father  Jesuit  and  all  his  flock  were  gathered  on 
the  sti'and  to  welcome  them.  The  Indians  iked 
their  guns,  and  screeched  in  jubilation;  one  Jean 
Baptiste,  a  Christian  chief  of  Sillery,  made  a 
speech  from  the  shore  ;  Piskaret  replied,  standing 
upright  in  his  canoe;  and,  to  crown  the  occasion,  a 
squad  of  soldiers,  marching  in  haste  from  Quebec, 
fired  a  salute  of  musketry,  to  the  boundless  delight 
of  the  Indians.  Much  to  the  sm-prise  of  the  two 
captives,  there  was  no  rmming  of  the  gantlet,  no 
gnawing  off  of  finger-nails  or  cutting  off  of  fingers ; 
but  the  scalps  were  hung,  like  little  flags,  over  the 
enti-ances  of  the  lodges,  and  all  Sillery  betook 
itself  to  feasting  and  rejoicing.®  One  old  woman, 
indeed,  came  to  the  Jesuit  with  a  pathetic  appeal : 
"  Oh,  my  Father  !  let  me  caress  these  prisoners  a 
little :  they  have  killed,  burned,  and  eaten  my 
father,  my  husband,  and  my  children."     But  the 


'  According  to  Marie  tie  I'Incarnation,  Lellre,  14  Sept.,  164E,  Pisltaret 
was  for  torturing  tlie  eapUves;  but  a  convert,  named  Bernard  by  the 
French,  protested  against  it. 

2  Vimont,  RdaHon,  1S45,  19-21. 
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missionary  answered  with  a  lecture  on  the  duty  of 


On  the  next  day,  Montmagny  came  to  Sillery, 
and  there  was  a  grand  council  in  the  house  of  the 
Jesuits.  Piskaret,  in  a  solemn  hai'angue,  delivered 
his  captives  to  the  Governor,  who  replied  with  a 
speech  of  compliment  and  an  ample  gift.  The 
two  Iroquois  were  present,  seated  with  a  seeming 
imperturbability,  but  great  anxiety  of  heart ;  and 
when  at  length  they  comprehended  that  theh  lives 
were  safe,  one  of  them,  a  man  of  great  size  and 
symmetry,  rose  and  addressed  Montmagny  :  — 

"  Onontio,^  I  am  saved  from  the  fire  ;  my  body 
is  delivered  from  death.  Onontio,  you  have  given 
me  my  life,  I  thank  you  for  it.  I  will  never  for- 
get it.  All  my  country  will  be  grateful  to  you. 
The  earth  will  be  bright;  the  river  calm  and 
smooth ;  there  will  be  peace  and  friendship  be- 
tween us.  The  shadow  is  before  my  eyes  no  longer. 
The  spirits  of  my  ancestors  slain  by  the  Algonquins 
have  disappeared,  Onontio,  you  are  good:  we  ai-e 
bad.  But  our  anger  is  gone ;  I  have  no  heart  but 
for  peace  and  rejoicing."  As  he  said  this,  he  began 
to  dance,  holding  his  hands  upraised,  as  if  apostro- 
phizing the  eky.  Suddenly  he  snatched  a  hatchet, 
brandished  it  for  a  moment  like  a  madman,  and 
then  flung  it  into  the  fire,  saying,  as  he  did  so, 

1  Vimont,  Relation,  1645,  21,  22, 

*  Oaoiaio,  Great  Moimtaiii,  a  translayon  of  Montmagny's  name.  It 
was  the  Iroquois  name  ever  after  for  the  Governor  of  Canada,  In  the 
same  manner,  Onas,  Fenilier  or  QilU,  became  the  official  name  of  William 
Penn,  and  all  succeeding  GoTcrnors  of  Pennsylvania.  We  liare  seen  that 
the  Iroq.uois  hereditary  chiefs  had  official  names,  which  are  the  same  to- 
day that  they  were  at  the  period  of  this  nj 
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"  Thus  I  throw  down  my  anger!  thus  I  cast  away 
the  weapons  of  blood!  Farewell,  war!  Now  I 
am  your  friend  forever ! " ' 

The  two  prisoners  were  allowed  to  roam  at  will 
about  the  settlement,  withheld  from  escaping  by 
an  Indian  point  of  honor,  Montraagny  soon  after 
sent  them  to  Three  Rivers,  where  the  Iroquois 
taken  during  the  last  summer  had  remained  all 
winter.  Champfleur,  the  commandant,  now  received 
orders  to  clothe,  equip,  and  send  him  home,  with 
a  message  to  his  nation  that  Onontio  made  them  a 
present  of  his  life,  and  that  he  had  still  two  pris- 
oners in  his  hands,  whom  he  would  also  give  them, 
if  they  saw  fit  to  embrace  this  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing peace  with  the  French  and  their  Indian  allies. 

This  was  at  the  end  of  May.  On  the  fifth  of 
July  following,  the  liberated  Iroquois  reappeared 
at  Three  itivers,  bringing  with  hira  two  men  of 
renown,  ambassadors  of  the  Mohawk  nation.  There 
was  a  fourth  man  of  the  party,  and,  as  they  ap- 
proached, the  Frenchmen  on  the  shore  recognized, 
to  their  great  delight,  Guillaume  Couture,  the 
young  man  captured  three  years  before  with  Father 
Jogues,  and  long  since  given  up  as  dead.  In  dress 
and  appearance  he  was  an  Iroquois.  He  had 
gained  a  great  influence  over  his  captors,  and  this 
embassy  of  peace  was  due  in  good  measure  to  his 
persuasions.® 

The  chief  of  the  Ii'oquois,  Kiotsaton,  a  tall  sav- 

1  Vimont,  Relation,  1645,  22,  23.    He  aflds,  that,  "  jf  these  people  are 
barbarous  in  deed,  tliey  have  thoughts  worthy  of  Greets  and  Romans." 
*  Murie  de  I'Licarnation,  Lettre,  14  Sept.,  1615. 
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age,  covered  from  head  to  foot  with  belts  of  wam- 
pum, stood  erect  in  the  prow  of  the  sail-boat  which 
had  brought  him  and  his  companions  from  Riche- 
lieu, and  in  a  loud  voice  announced  himself  as  the 
accredited  envoy  of  his  nation.  The  boat  fired  a 
swivel,  the  fort  replied  with  a  cannon-shot,  and  the 
envoys  landed  in  state.  Kiotsaton  and  his  colleague 
were  conducted  to  the  room  of  the  commandant, 
where,  seated  on  the  floor,  they  were  regaled 
sumptuously,  and  presented  in  due  course  with 
pipes  of  tobacco.  They  had  never  before  seen 
anything  so  civilized,  and  were  delighted  with 
their  entertainment.  "We  are  glad  to  see  you," 
said  Champfleur  to  Kiotsaton;  "you  maybe  sure 
that  you  are  safe  here.  •  It  is  as  if  you  were  among 
your  own  people,  and  in  your  own  house." 

"  Tell  your  chief  that  he  lies,"  replied  the  honored 
guest,  addi'essing  the  interpreter. 

Champfleur,  though  he  probably  knew  that  this 
was  but  an  Indian  mode  of  expressing  dissent, 
showed  some  little  surprise;  when  Kiotsaton,  after 
tranquilly  smoking  for  a  moment,  proceeded :  — ■ 

"  Your  chief  says  it  is  as  if  I  were  in  my  own 
country.  This  is  not  true ;  for  there  I  am  not  so 
honored  and  caressed.  He  says  it  is  as  if  I  were 
in  my  own  house ;  but  in  my  own  house  I  am  some- 
times very  ill  served,  and  here  you  feast  me  with 
all  manner  of  good  cheer."  From  this  and  many 
other  replies,  the  French  conceived  that  they  had 
to  do  with  a  man  of  esprit} 

He  undoubtedly  belonged  to  that  class  of  pro- 

1  Vimont,  Ration,  1646,  24, 
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fessed  orators  who,  though  rarely  or  never  claiming 
the  honors  of  hereditary  chieftamship,  had  great 
influence  among  the  Iroquois,  and  were  employed 
in  all  affairs  of  embassy  and  negotiation.  They 
had  memories  trained  to  an  astonishing  tenacity, 
were  perfect  in  all  the  conventional  raetaphora  in 
which  the  language  of  Indian  diplomacy  and  rheto- 
ric mainly  consisted,  knew  by  heart  the  traditions 
of  the  nation,  and  were  adepts  in  the  parliamentary 
usages,  which,  among  the  Iroquois,  were  held  little 
less  than  sacred. 

The  ambassadors  were  feasted  for  a  week,  not 
only  by  the  French,  but  also  by  the  Hurons  and  Al- 
gonquins ;  and  then  the  grand  peace  council  took 
place.  Montmagny  had  come  up  from  Quebec, 
and  with  him  the  chief  men  of  the  colony.  It  was 
a  bright  midsummer  day ;  and  the  sun  beat  hot 
upon  the  parched  area  of  the  fort,  where  awnings 
were  spread  to  shelter  the  assembly.  '  On  one  side 
'  sat  Montmagny,  with  officers  and  others  who  at- 
tended him.  Near  him  was  Vimont,  Superior  of 
the  Mission,  and  other  Jesuits,  —  Jogues  among 
the  rest.  Immediately  before  them  sat  the  Iro- 
quois, on  sheets  of  spruce-bark  spread  on  the 
ground  like  mats :.  for  they  had  insisted  on  being 
near  the  French,  as  a  sign  of  the  extreme  love  they 
had  of  iate  conceived  towards  them.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  of  tlie  ai'e^  were  the  Algonqums,  in  their 
several  divisions  of  the  Algonquins  proper,  the 
Montagnais,  and  the  Atticamegucs,^  sitting,  lying, 

1  The  AttJcamegues,  or  tribe  of  the  White  Ksh,  dwelt  in  the  forests 
north  of  Three  Rivers.    They  much  resembled  their  Montagnais  kindred. 
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or  squatting  on  the  ground.  On  the  right  hand 
and  on  the  left  were  Hurons  mingled  with  French- 
men. In  the  midst  was  a  large  open  space  like 
the  arena  of  a  prize-ring ;  and  here  were  planted 
two  poles  with  a  line  stretched  from  one  to  the 
other,  on  which,  in  due  time,  were  to  be  hung  the 
wampum  belts  that  represented  the  words  of  the 
orator.  For  the  present,  these  belts  were  in  pai't 
hung  about  the  peraons  of  the  two  ambassadors, 
and  in  pai-t  stored  in  a  bag  carried  by  one-  of  them. 

When  all  was  ready,  Kiotsaton  arose,  strode  into 
the  open  space,  and,  raising  his  tall  figure  erect, 
stood  looking  for  a  moment  at  the  sun.  Then  he 
gazed  around  on  the  assembly,  took  a  wampum  belt 
in  his  band,  and  began :  — 

"  Onontio,  give  ear,  I  am  the  mouth  of  all  my 
nation.  When  you  listen  to  me,  you  listen  to  all 
the  Iroquois.  There  is  no  evil  in  my  heart.  My 
song  is  a  song  of  peace.  We  have  many  war-songs 
in  our  country  ;  but  we  have  thrown  them  all  away, 
and  now  we  sing  of  nothing  but  gladness  and  re- 
joicing," 

Hereupon  he  began  to  sing,  his  counti-ymen 
joining  with  him.  He  walked  to  and  fro,  gesticu- 
lated towards  the  sky,  and  seemed  to  aposti-ophize 
the  sun ;  then,  turning  towards  the  Governor,  re- 
sumed his  harangue.  First  he  thanked  him  for 
the  life  of  the  Ii'oquois  prisoner  released  in  the 
spring,  but  blamed  him  for  sending  him  home  mth- 
out  company  or  escort.  Then  he  led  forth  the 
young  Frenchman,  Guillaume  Couture,  and  tied  a 
wampum  belt  to  his  arm. 
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"  With  this,"  he  said,  "  I  give  you  back  this  pris- 
oner. I  did  not  say  to  him, '  Nephew,  take  a  canoe 
and  go  home  to  Quebec'  I  should  have  been  with- 
out sense,  had  I  done  so,  I  should  have  been 
troubled  in  my  heai't,  lest  some  evil  might  befall 
him.  The  prisoner  whom  you  sent  back  to  us 
suffered  every  kind  of  danger  and  hardship  on  the 
way."  Here  he  proceeded  to  represent  the  diihcul- 
ties  of  the  journey  in  pantomime,  "  so  natural,"  says 
Father  Vimont,  "that  no  actor  in  France  could 
equal  it."  He  counterfeited  the  lonely  traveller 
toiling  up  some  rocky  portage  track,  with  a  load  of 
baggage  on  his  head,  now  stopping  as  if  half  spent, 
and  now  tripping  against  a  stone.  Next  he  was 
in  his  canoe,  vainly  trying  to  urge  it  against  the 
swift  current,  looking  around  in  despair  on  the 
foaming  rapids,  then  recovering  courage,  and  pad- 
dling desperately  for  his  hfe,  "What  did  you 
mean,"  demanded  the  orator,  resuming  his  ha- 
rangue, "by  sending  a  man  alone  among  these 
dangers?  I  have  not  done  so.  'Come,  nephew,' 
I  said  to  the  prisoner  there  before  you,"  —  pointing 
to  Couture, — "'follow  me  :  I  will  see  you  home  at 
the  riak  of  my  life.'"  And  to  confirm  his  words,  he 
hung  another  belt  on  the  line. 

The  third  belt  was  to  declare  that  the  nation  of 
the  speaker  had  sent  presents  to  the  other  nations 
to  recall  their  war-parties,  in  view  of  the  approach- 
mg  peace.  The  fourth  was  an  assm-ance  that  the 
memory  of  the  slain  Iroquois  no  longer  stiixed  the 
living  to  vengeance.  "  I  passed  near  the  place 
where  Piskaret  and  the  Algonquins  slew  our  war- 
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riors  in  the  spring.  I  saw  the  scene  of  the  fight 
where  the  two  prisoners  here  were  taken.  I  passed 
quickly ;  I  would  not  look  on  the  blood  of  my  peO' 
pie.  Their  bodies  lie  there  still ;  I  turned  away 
my  eyes,  that  I  might  not  be  angry."  Then,  stoop- 
ing, he  stnick  the  ground  and  seemed  to  listen. 
"  I  hcai'd  the  voice  of  my  ancestors,  slain  by  the 
Algonquins,  crying  to  me  in  a  tone  of  affection, 
'My  gi'andson,  my  gi'andson,  restrain  your  anger: 
thuik  no  more  of  us,  for  you  cannot  deliver  us 
from  death  ;  think  of  the  living  ;  rescue  them  from 
the  knife  and  the  fii'e.'  When  I  heard  these  voices, 
I  went  on  my  way,  and  journeyed  hither  to  deliver 
those  whom  you  still  hold  in  captivity." 

The  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  belts  were  to  open 
the  passage  by  water  from  the  Prench  to  the 
.  Iroquois,  to  chase  hostile  canoes  from  the  river, 
smooth  away  the  rapids  and  cataracts,  and  calm 
the  waves  of  the  lake.  The  eighth  cleared  the 
path  by  land.  "  You  would  have  said,"  writes 
Vimont,  "  that  he  was  cutting  down  trees,  hacking 
off  branches,  draggmg  away  bushes,  and  filling  up 
holes."  —  "  Look  !  "  exclaimed  the  orator,  when  he 
had  ended  this  pantomime,  "  the  road  is  open, 
smooth,  and  straight";  and  he  bent  towai'ds  the 
earth,  as  if  to  see  that  no  impediment  remained. 
"  There  is  no  thorn,  or  stone,  or  log  in  the  way. 
Now  you  may  see  the  smoke  of  our  villages  from 
Quebec  to  the  heart  of  our  country." 

Another  belt,  of  unusual  size  and  beauty,  was 
to  bind  the  Iroquois,  the  French,  and  then"  Indian 
allies  together  as  one  man.      As  he  pi^esented  it, 
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the  orator  led  forth  a  rrenchman  and  an  Algonquin 
from  among  hia  auditors,  and,  linking  his  arms  with 
theirs,  pressed  them  closely  to  hia  sides,  in  token 
of  indissoluble  union. 

The  next  belt  invited  the  French  to  feast  with 
the  Iroquois.  "  Our  country  is  full  of  fish,  veni- 
son, moose,  beaver,  and  game  of  every  kind. 
Leave  these  filthy  swine  that  ran  about  among 
your  houses,  feeding  on  garbage,  and  come  and 
eat  good  food  with  us.  The  road  is  open;  there 
is  no  danger." 

There  was  another  belt  to  scatter  the  clouds, 
that  the  sun  might  shine  on  the  hearts  of  the 
Indians  and  the  French,  and  reveal  their  sincerity 
and  truth  to  all ;  then  others  still,  to  confirm  the 
Hurons  in  thoughts  of  peace.  By  the  fifteenth 
belt,  Kiotsaton  declared  that  the  Iroquois  had 
always  wished  to  send  home  Jogucs  and  Bressani 
to  then-  friends,  and  had  meant  to  do  so ;.  but  that 
Jogues  was  stolen  from  them  by  the  Dutch,  and 
they  had  given  Bressani  to  them  because  he  de- 
sired it.  "  If  he  had  but  been  patient,"  added  the 
ambassador,  "  I  would  have  brought  him  back  my- 
self. Now  I  know  not  what  has  befallen  him. 
Perhaps  he  is  drowned.  Perhaps  he  is  dead." 
Here  Jogues  said,  with  a  smile,  to  the  Jesuits  near 
him,  "  They  had  the  pUe  laid  to  burn  me.  They 
would  have  killed  me  a  hundred  times,  if  God  had 
not  saved  my  life." 

Two  or  three  more  belts  were  hung  on  the  line, 
each  mth  its  appropriate  speech ;  and  then  the 
speaker  closed  his  harangue :  "  I  go  to  spend  what 
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remains  of  the  summer  in  my  own  counti-y,  in 
games  and  dances  and  rejoicing  for  the  blessing  of 
peace."  He  had  interspersed  his  discourse  through- 
out with  now  a  song  and  now  a  dance;  and  the 
council  ended  in  a  general  dancing,  in  which 
Iroquois,  Hurons,  Algonquins,  Montagnais,  Atti- 
camegues,  and  French,  all  took  part,  after  theii' 
respective  fashions. 

In  spite  of  one  or  two  palpable  falsehoods  that 
embellished  his  oratory,  the  Jesuits  were  delighted 
with  him.  "  Every  one  admitted,"  says  Vimont,  "  that 
he  was  eloquent  and  pathetic.  In  short,  he  showed 
himself  an  excellent  actor,  for  one  who  has  had 
no  instructor  but  Nature,  I  gathered  only  a  few 
fragments  of  his  speech  from  the  mouth  of  the 
interpreter,  who  gave  us  but  broken  portions  of  it, 
and  did  not  translate  consecutively."  ^ 

Two  days  after,  another  council  was  called, 
when  the  Governor  gave  his  answer,  accepting 
the  proffered  peace,  and  confirming  his  acceptance 
by  gifts  of  considerable  value.  He  demanded  as 
a  condition,  that  the  Indian  allies  of  the  French 
ehoidd  be  left  unmolested,  until  their  principal 
chiefs,  who  were  not  then  present,  should  make  a 
formal  treaty  vrith  the  Iroquois  in  behalf  of  their 
several  nations.  Piskaret  then  made  a  present  to 
wipe  away  the  remembrance  of  the  Iroquois  he  had 
slaughtered,  and  the  assembly  was  dissolved. 

1  "Vlmont  describea  tlie  council  at  length  in  Oie  Relation  of  1645, 
Marie  de  I'Incarnation  also  deserilies  it  in  a  letter  to  her  son,  of  Sept.  H, 
1B45.  She  evidently  gained  her  information  from  Vimont  and  the  other 
Jeauita  present. 
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In  the  evening,  Vimont  invited  the  ambassadors 
to  the  mission-hoase,  and  gave  each  of  them  a 
sack  of  tobacco  and  a  pipe.  In  return,  Kiotsaton 
made  him  a  speech :  "  When  I  left  my  country, 
I  gave  up  my  life ;  I  went  to  meet  death,  and  I 
owe  it  to  you  that  I  am  yet  alive.  I  thank  you 
that  I  still  see  the  sun ;  I  thank  you  for  all  your 
words  and  acts  of  kindness ;  I  thank  you  for  your 
gifts.  You  have  covered  me  vnth  them  from  head 
to  foot.  You  left  nothing  free  but  my  mouth ;  and 
now  you  have  stopped  that  with  a  handsome  pipe, 
and  regaled  it  with  the  taste  of  the  herb  we  love. 
I  bid  you  farewell,  —  not  for  a  long  time,  for  you 
will  hear  from  us  soon.  Even  if  wo  should  be 
drowned  on  our  way  home,  the  winds  and  the 
waves  will  bear  witness  to  our  countrymen  of  your 
favors ;  and  I  am  sure  that  some  good  spirit  has 
gone  before  us  to  tell  them  of  the  good  news  that 
we  are  about  to  bring."  ^ 

On  the  next  day,  he  and  his  companion  set  foi^th 
on  their  return.  Kiotsaton,  when  he  saw  his  party 
embarked,  turned  to  the  French  and  Indians  who 
lined  the  shore,  and  said  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Fare- 
well, brothers !  I  am  one  of  your  relations  now." 
Then  turning  to  the  Governor,  — "  Onontio,  your 
name  wdl  be  great  over  all  the  earth.  When  I 
came  hither,  I  never  thought  to  can-y  back  my 
head,  I  never  thought  to  come  out  of  your  doors 
alive ;  and  now  I  retm"n  loaded  with  honoi's,  gifts, 
and  kindness."  "Brothers,"  —  to  the  Indians, — 
"  obey  Onontio  and  the  French,     Their  hearts  and 

1  Vimont,  Relation,  1645,  28, 
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their  thoughts  are  good.  Be  friends  with  them, 
and  do  as  they  do.     You  shall  hear  from  us  soon." 

The  Indians  whooped  and  fired  their  guns  ;  there 
was  a  cannon-shot  from  the  fort ;  and  the  sail-boat 
that  bore  the  distinguished  visitors  moved  on  its 
way  towai-ds  the  Richelieu. 

But  the  work  was  not  done.  There  must  be 
more  councils,  speeches,  wampum-belts,  and  gifts 
of  all  kinds,  —  more  feasts,  dances,  songs,  and  up- 
roar. The  Indians  gathered  at  Three  Rivers  were 
not  sufficient  in  numbers  or  in  influence  to  repre- 
sent their  several  tribes;  and.  more  were  on  their 
.way.  The  principal  men  of  the  Hurons  were  to 
come  down  this  year,  with  Algonquins  of  many 
tribes,  from  the  North  and  the  Korthwest;  and 
Kiotsaton  had  promised  that  Iroquois  ambassadors, 
duly  empowered,  should  meet  them  at  Three  Rivers, 
and  make  a  solemn  peace  with  them  all,  under  the 
eve  of  Onontio.  But  what  hope  was  there  that 
this  swarm  of  fickle  and  wayward  savages  could  he 
gathered  together  at  one  time  and  at  one  place,  — 
or  that,  being  there,  they  could  be  resti-ained  from 
cutting  each  other's  throats  1  Yet  so  it  was ;  and 
in  this  happy  event  the  Jesuits  saw  the  interposi- 
tion of  God,  wrought  upon  by  the  prayers  of  those 
pious  souls  in  France  who  daily  and  nightly  be- 
sieged Ileaven  with  supplications  for  the  welfare 
of  the  Canadian  missions.' 

First  came  a  band  of  Montagnais ;  next  followed 
Nipissings,  Atticamegues,  and  Algonquins  of  the 
Ottawa,  then'  canoes  deep-laden  with  fm-a.     Then, 

1  Vimont,  RdttHoa,  1645,  29. 
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on  the  tenth  of  September,  appeared  the  great  fleet 
of  the  Hurons,  sixty  canoes,  bearing  a  host  of  war- 
riors, among  whom  the  French  recognized  the 
tattered  black  cassock  of  Father  Jerome  Lalcmant. 
There  were  twenty  French  soldiers,  too,  returning 
from  the  Huron  country,  whither  they  had  been 
sent  the  year  before,  to  guard  the  Fathers  and  theu' 
flock. 

Three  Kivei-s  swarmed  like  an  ant-hill  with  sav- 
ages. The  shore  was  lined  with  canoes ;  the 
forests  and  the  fields  were  alive  with  busy  camps. 
The  trade  was  brisk ;  and  in  its  attendant  speeches, 
feasts,  and  dances,  there  was  no  respite. 

But  where  were  the  Iroquois  ?  Montmagny  and 
the  Jesuits  grew  very  anxious.  In  a  few  days 
more  the  concourse  would  begin  to  disperse,  and 
the  golden  moment  be  lost.  It  was  a  great  reHef 
when  a  canoe  appeared  with  tidings  that  the  prom- 
ised embassy  was  on  its  way;  and  yet  more,  when, 
on  the  seventeenth,  four  Iroquois  approached  the 
shore,  and,  in  a  loud  voice,  annoimced  themselves 
as  envoys  of  their  nation.  The  tumult  was  prodig- 
ious. Montmagny's  soldiers  formed  a  double  rank, 
and  the  savage  rabble,  with  wild  eyes  and  faces 
smeared  with  grease  and  paint,  stared  over  the 
shoulders  and  between  the  gun-barrels  of  the  mus- 
keteers, as  the  ambassadors  of  their  deadliest  foe 
stalked,  with  unmoved  visages,  towards  the  fort. 

No\v  council  foEowed  council,  with  an  insuffer- 
able prolixity  of  speech-making.  There  were  belts 
to  wipe  out  the  memory  of  the  slain ;  belts  to  clear 
the  sky,  smooth  the  rivers,  and  calm  the  lakes ;   a 
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belt  to  take  the  hatchet  from  the  hands  of  the  Iro- 
quois ;  another  to  take  away  their  guns ;  another 
to  take  away  then:  shields ;  another  to  wash  the 
war-paint  from  their  faces ;  and  another  to  break 
the  kettle  in  which  they  boiled  their  prisoners.-' 
In  short,  there  were  belts  past  numbering,  each 
with  its  meaning,  sometimes  literal,  sometimes 
figurative,  but  aU  bearing  upon  the  great  work  of 
peace.  At  length  all  was  ended.  The  dances 
ceased,  the  songs  and  the  whoops  died  away,  and 
the  great  muster  dispersed,  —  some  to  then  smoky 
lodges  on  the  distant  shores  of  Lake  Huron,  and 
some  to  frozen  hunting-grounds  in  northern  forests. 
There  was  peace  in  this  dark  and  blood-stained 
wilderness.  The  lynx,  the  panther,  and  the  wolf 
had  made  a  covenant  of  love ;  but  who  should  be 
their  surety  1  A  doubt  and  a  fear  mingled  with  the 
joy  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers ;  and  to  their  thanksgiv- 
ings to  God  they  joined  a  prayer,  that  the  hand 
w^hich  had  given  might  still  be  stretched  forth  to 
preserve. 

1  Vimont,  Eelalian,  1615,  81. 
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THE   PEACE   BROKEN. 

Uhcectaikties.  —  The    Mission    of    Jogces,  —  . 

Mohawks.  —  His  Eeception.  —  IIis  Return,  ^ — ^His  Srcond  Mit 
sioir.  —  Warninos   op   DiNcniii,  —  Rage    or   the   Mohawks, - 


There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Iroquois  negotia- 
tors acted,  for  the  moment,  in  sincerity.  Guillaume 
Coutm'e,  who  retm-ned  with  them  and  spent  the 
winter  in  their  towns,  saw  sufficient  proof  that  they 
sincerely  desu-ed  peace.  And  yet  the  ti'eaty  had  a 
double  defect.  First,  the  wayward,  capricious,  and 
ungovenied  nature  of  the  Indian  parties  to  it,  on 
both  sides,  made  a  speedy  rupture  more  than  likely. 
Secondly,  in  spite  of  their  own  assertion  to  the 
contrary,  the  Iroquois  envoys  represented,  not  the 
confederacy  of  the  five  nations,  but  only  one  of 
these  nations,  the  Mohawks:  for  each  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  singular  league  could,  and  often  did, 
make  peace  and  war  independently  of  the  rest 

It  was  the  Mohawks  who  had  made  war  on  the 
French  and  their  Indian  allies  on  the  lower  St. 
f29ai 
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Lawrence.  They  claimed,  as  against  the  other 
Ii'oquois,  a  certain  right  of  domain  to  all  this 
region ;  and  though  the  waa'riors  of  the  four  upper 
nations  had  sometimes  poached  on  the  Mohawk 
preserve,  hy  murdering  hoth  French  and  Indians 
at  Monti'eal,  they  employed  theu'  energies  for  the 
most  pai't  in  attacks  on  the  Hurons,  the  Upper 
Algonquins,  and  other  tiihes  of  the  interior.  These 
attacks  still  continued,  unaffected  by  the  peace  with 
the  Mohawks.  Imperfect,  however,  as  the  treaty 
was,  it  was  invaluable,  could  it  but  be  kept  invio- 
late ;  and  to  this  end  Montmagny,  the  Jesuits,  and 
all  the  colony,  anxiously  turned  their  thoughts.^ 

It  was  to  hold  the  Mohawks  to  their  faith  that 
Couture  had  bravely  gone  hack  to  winter  among 
them ;  but  an  agent  of  more  acloiowledged  weight 
was  needed,  and  Father  Isaac  Jogues  was  chosen. 
No  white  man.  Couture  excepted,  knew  their  lan- 
guage and  their  character  so  well.  His  errand  was 
half  political,  half  religious ;    for  not  only  was  he 

1  Tlie  Mohawks  were  at  this  time  more  numerous,  as  comparetl  with 
the  other  four  nations  of  the  Iroquois,  than  tliey  were  a  few  years  later. 
They  seem  to  hikve  suffered  more  reverses  in  war  than  any  of  the  others. 
At  this  time  tl>ey  may  he  reckoned  at  six  or  seven  hundred  warriors. 
A  war  with  the  Mohegans,  and  another  with  tlie  Andnstes,  besides  tlieir 
war  with  the  Algonq^uins  and  tlie  French  of  Canada  soon  after,  told 
severely  on  their  strength.  Tlie  following  are  estimates  of  the  numbers 
of  the  Iroquois  warriors  made  in  1060  by  the  aulhor  of  the  Itelation  of  that 
year,  and  by  Wentworth  Greenhaigh  in  1677,  from  personal  inspection: — 

Mohawks 600  ..  .  300 

Oneidas 100  ,.  .  200 

Onondagas SOO  ,     ,  .  850 

Cayugas 800  ..  .  800 

Seneeas 1^  .    .  -  1,000 

2,200  2,150 
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to  be  the  bearer  of  gifts,  wampum-belts,  and  mes- 
sages from  tbe  Governor,  but  he  was  also  to  found 
a  new  mission,  christened  in  advance  with  a  pro- 
phetic name, —  the  Mission  of  the  Martyrs. 

I'or  two  years  past,  Jogues  had  been  at  Montreal ; 
and  it  was  here  that  he  received  the  order  of  bis 
Superior  to  proceed  to  the  Mohawk  towns.  At 
first,  nature  asserted  itself,  and  be  recoiled  invol- 
untarily at  the  thought  of  the  horrors  of  which  his 
scarred  body  and  his  mutilated  hands  were  a  living 
memento.'  It  was  a  transient  weakness ;  and  he 
prepared  to  depai^t  with  more  than  willingness, 
giving  thanks  to  Heaven  that  he  had  been  found 
worthy  to  suffer  and  to  die  for  the  saving  of  souls 
and  the  greater  glory  of  God. 

He  felt  a  presentiment  that  his  death  was  near, 
and  wrote  to  a  friend,  "  I  shall  go,  and  shall  not 
return."''  An  Algonquin  convert  gave  him  sage 
advice.  "  Say  nothing  about  the  Faith  at  first,  for 
there  is  nothing  so  repulsive,  in  the  beginning,  as 
our  doctrine,  which  seems  to  desti-oy  everything 
that  men  hold  dear ;  and  as  your  long  cassock 
preaches,  as  well  as  youi-  lips,  you  had  better  put 
on  a  short  coat."  Jogues,  therefore,  exchanged 
the  uniform  of  Loyola  for  a  civilian's  doublet  and 
hose;  "for,"  observes  his  Superior,  "one  should  be 
all  things  to  all  men,  that  he  may  gain  them  all  to 
Jesus  phrist."^  It  would  be  well,  if  the  applica- 
tion of  the  maxim  had  always  been  as  harmless. 

1  Lettre  da  P.  Isaac  Jogues  an  R,  P.  J&osme  L'Altenumt,  Monlrml, 
2  Mai,  1646,     MS. 

2  "  Ibo  et  non  redibo."    Lettre  du  P.  Joguea  au  R.  P.    No  dale. 

3  Lalemant,  Relation,  1646,  15, 
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Jogues  left  Three  Rivers  about  the  middle  of 
May,  with  the  Sieur  Bourdon,  engineer  to  the 
Governor,  two  Algonquins  with  gifts  to  confii-m 
the  peace,  and  four  Mohawks  as  guides  and  es- 
cort. He  passed  the  Richelieu  and  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  well-remembered  scenes  of  former  miseries, 
and  reached  the  foot  of  Lake  George  on  the  eve 
of  Corpus  Chiisti.  Hence  he  called  the  lake  Lac 
St.  Sacrement;  and  this  name  it  preserved,  until, 
a  century  after,  an  ambitious  Irislunan,  in  compli- 
ment to  the  sovereign  from  whom  he  sought 
advancement,  gave  it  the  name  it  bears.^ 

From  Lake  George  they  crossed  on  foot  to  the 
Hudson,  where,  being  greatly  fatigued  by  their 
heavy  loads  of  gifts,  they  borrowed  canoes  at  an 
Iroquois  fishing  station,  and  descended  to  Fort 
Orange.  Here  Jogues  met  the  Dutch  friends  to 
whom  he  owed  his  life,  and  who  now  kindly  wel- 
comed and  entertained  him.  After  a  few  days  he 
left  them,  and  ascended  the  River  Mohawk  to  the 
first  Mohawk  town.  Crowds  gathered  from  the 
neighboring  towns  to  gaze  on  the  man  whom  they 
had  known  as  a  scorned  and  abused  slave,  and 
who  now  appeared  among  them  as  the  ^.mbassador 
of  a  power  which  hitherto,  indeed,  they  had  de- 
spised, but  which  in  their  present  mood  they  were 
willing  to  propitiate. 

There  was  a  council  in  one  of  the  lodges;  and 
while  his  crowded  auditory  smoked  their  pipes, 
Jogues  stood  in  the  midst,  and  harangued  them. 

1  Mr.  Shea  very  reasonably  suggests,  that  a  change  Irom  Lake  George 
to  Lake  Jogues  would  be  equally  easy  oud  appropriate. 
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He  offered  in  due  form  the  gifts  of  the  Governor, 
with  the  wampum  belts  and  their  mcsstiges  of 
peace,  while  at  every  pause  his  words  were  echoed 
by  a  unanimous  grant  of  applause  from  the  atten- 
tive concourse.  Peace  speeches  were  made  in 
return;  and  all  was  hai'mony.  When,  however, 
the  Algonquin  deputies  stood  before  the  council, 
they  and  their  gifts  were  coldly  received.  The  old 
hate,  maintained  by  traditions  of  mutual  atrocity, 
burned  fiercely  under  a  thin  semblance  of  peace  ; 
and  though  no  outbreak  took  place,  the  prospect 
of  the  future  was  very  ominous. 

The  business  of  the  embassy  was  scai'cely  fin- 
ished, when  the  Mohawks  counselled  Jogues  and 
his  companions  to  go  home  with  all  despatch,  say- 
ing, that,  if  they  waited  longer,  they  might  meet 
on  the  way  warriors  of  the  four  upper  nations,  who 
would  inevitably  kiH  tlie  two  Algonquin  deputies, 
if  not  the  French  also,  Jogues,  therefore,  set  out 
on  his  retuni ;  but  not  until,  despite  the  advice 
of  the  Indian  convert,  he  had  made  the  romid  of 
the  houses,  confessed  and  instructed  a  few  Chris- 
tian prisoners  still  remaining  here,  and  baptized 
several  dying  Mohawks.  Then  he  and  his  pai-ty 
crossed  through  the  forest  to  the  southei'n  exti'emity 
of  Lake  George,  made  bark  canoes,  and  descended 
to  Fort  Richelieu,  where  they  arrived  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  June.' 

His  political  errand  was  accomplished.      Now, 

should  he  return  to  the  Mohawks,  or  should  the 

Mission  of  the  Martyrs  be  for  a  time  abandoned  ] 

1  Lalemant,  Relation,  1646, 17. 
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Lalemant,  who  had  succeeded  Vimont  as  Supenor 
of  the  missions,  held  a  council  at  Quebec  with 
three  other  Jesuits,  of  whom  Jogues  was  one,  and 
it  was  determuied,  that,  unless  some  new  contin- 
gency should  aiise,  lie  should  remain  for  the  winter 
at  Montreal.^  This  was  in  July.  Soon  after,  the 
plan  was  changed,  for  reasons  which  do  not  ap- 
pear, and  Jogues  receiyed  orders  to  repair  to  his 
dangerous  post.  He  set  out  on  the  twenty-foui-th 
of  August,  accompanied  by  a  young  Frenchman 
named  Lalande,  and  three  or  four  Ilurons.^  On 
the  way  they  met  Indians  who  warned  them  of  a 
change  of  feeling  in  the  Mohawk  towns,  and  the 
Hurons,  alarmed,  refused  to  go  farther.  Jogues, 
naturally  perhaps  the  most  timid  man  of  the 
party,  had  no  thought  of  drawing  back,  and  pur- 
sued his  journey  with  his  young  companion,  who, 
like  other  donnes  of  the  missions,  was  scarcely 
behind  the  Jesuits  themselves  in  devoted  enthusi- 
asm. 

The  reported  change  of  feeling  had  indeed  taken 
place ;  and  the  occasion  of  it  was  characteristic. 
On  his  previous  visit  to  the  Mohawks,  Jogues, 
meaning  to  return,  had  left  in  their  chai-ge  a  small 
chest  or  box.  From  the  first  they  were  distrustful, 
suspecting  that  it  contained  some  secret  mischief. 
He  therefore  opened  it,  and  showed  them  the  con- 
tents, which  were  a  few  personal  necessaries;  and 
having  thus,  as  he  thought,  reassured  them,  locked 
tlie  box,  and  left  it  in  their  keeping.  The  Huron 
prisoners  in  the  town  attempted  to  make  favor  with 

1  Journal  des  SupA-ieurs  des  J^idtes.     M9.  ^  Ibid. 
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their  Iroquois  enemies  by  abusing  their  French 
friends,  —  declaring  them  to  be  sorcerers,  who  had 
bewitched,  by  then-  charms  and  mummeries,  the 
whole  Hui'on  nation,  and  caused  drought,  famine, 
pestilence,  and  a  host  of  insupportable  miseries. 
Thereupon,  the  suspicions  of  the  Mohawks  against 
the  bos  revived  with  double  force,  and  they  were 
convinced  that  famine,  the  pest,  or  some  malignant 
spirit  was  shut  up  in  it,  waiting  the  moment  to 
issue  forth  and  destroy  them.  There  was  sickness 
in  the  town,  and  caterpillars  were  eating  their 
com ;  this  was  ascribed  to  the  sorceries  of  the 
Jesuit.^  Still  they  were  divided  in  opmion.  Some 
stood  firm  for  the  French;  others  were  fui'ious 
against  them.  Among  the  Mohawks,  three  clans 
or  families  were  predominant,  if  indeed  they  did 
not  compose  the  entire  nation,  —  the  clans  of  the 
Bear,  the  Tortoise,  and  tlie  Wolf^  Though,  by 
the  nature  of  their  constitution,  it  was  scarcely 
possible  that  these  clans  should  come  to  blows, 
so  intimately  were  they  bound  together  by  ties 
of  blood,  yet  they  were  often  divided  on  points  of 
interest  or  policy ;  and  on  this  occasion  the  Bear 
raged  against  the  French,  and  howled  for  war, 
while  the  Tortoise  and  the  Wolf  still  clung  to  the 
ti'eaty.  Among  savages,  with  no  government  ex- 
cept the  intennittent  one  of  councils,  the  party  of 
action  and  violence  must  always  prevail.  The 
Bear  chiefs  sang  their  war-songs,  and,  followed  by 
the  young  men  of  their  own  clan,  and  by  such 
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others  as  they  had  infected  with  their  frenzy,  set 
forth,  in  two  bands,  on  the  war-path. 

The  wai-riors  of  one  of  these  bands  were  making 
their  way  through  the  forests  between  the  Mohawk 
and  Lake  George,  when  they  met  Jogues  and  La- 
lande.  They  seized  them,  stiippcd  them,  and  led 
them  in  triumph  to  their  town.  Here  a  savage 
crowd  surrounded  them,  beating  them  with  sticks 
and  with  their  fists.  One  of  them  cut  thin  sti'ips 
of  flesh  from  the  back  and  arms  of  Jogues,  saying, 
as  he  did  so,  "  Let  us  see  if  this  white  flesh  is  the 
flesh  of  an  oki."  —  "I  am  a  man  like  yourselves," 
replied  Jogues ;  "  but  I  do  not  fear  death  or  tor- 
tui'e.  I  do  not  know  why  you  would  kill  me.  I 
come  here  to  confirm  the  peace  and  show  you  the 
way  to  heaven,  and  you  treat  me  like  a  dog."^  — 
"You  shall  die  to-morrow,"  cried  the  rabble.  "Take 
courage,  we  shall  not  bui'n  you.  We  shall  strike 
you  both  with  a  hatchet,  and  place  your  heads  on 
the  palisade,  that  your  brothers  may  see  you  when 
we  take  them  prisoners."  ^  The  clans  of  the  Wolf 
and  the  Tortoise  still  raised  their  voices  in  behalf 
of  the  captive  Frenchmen ;  but  the  fury  of  the 
minority  swept  all  before  it. 

In  the  evening,  —  it  was  the  eighteenth  of  Oc- 
tober, —  Jogues,  smarting  with  his  wounds  and 
bruises,  was  sitting  in  one  of  the  lodges,  when  an 
Indian  entered,  and  asked  him  to  a  feast.  To  refuse 
would  have  been  an  offence.     He  arose  and  followed 

1  Leltn  du  p.  De  Qiien  av  B.  P.  LdUmaait ;  no  dale.     MS 

2  Letlre  de  J.  Lohaiie  h  M.  La  Montagae,  Fort  iTOrange,  BO  Oct.,  1646. 
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the  savage,  who  led  him  to  the  lodge  of  the  Bear 
chief.  Jogues  bent  his  head  to  enter,  when  another 
Indian,  standing  concealed  within,  at  the  side  of  the 
doorway,  struck  at  him  with  a  hatchet.  An  Iroquois, 
called  by  the  Trench  Lc  Berger,'  who  seems  to 
have  followed  in  order  to  defend  him,  bravely 
held  out  his  arm  to  ward  off  the  blow ;  but  the 
hatchet  cut  through  it,  and  sank  into  the  mission- 
ary's brain.  He  fell  at  the  feet  of  his  murderer, 
who  at  once  finished  the  work  by  hacking  oif  bis 
head.  Lalande  was  left  in  suspense  all  night,  and 
in  the  morning  was  killed  in  a  similar  ijianner. 
The  bodies  of  the  two  Frenchmen  were  then 
thrown  into  the  Mohawk,  and  their  heads  dis- 
played on  the  points  of  the  palisade  which  inclosed 
the  town.^ 

Thus  died  Isaac  Jogues,  one  of  the  purest  ex- 
amples of  Roman  Catholic  vktue  which  this  West- 
ern continent  has  seen.  The  priests,  his  associates, 
praise  his  humility,  and  tell  us  that  it  reached  the 


1  It  has  been  erioneously  stated  that  this  braie  attempt  to  save 
Jogues  was  made  by  the  orator  Kiotsaton.  Le  Bergec  was  ono  of  tliose 
who  had  been  made  prisoners  by  Piskaret,  and  treated  kindly  by  the 
French.  In  19i8,  he  voluntanly  came  to  Three  Eivers,  and  gave  him- 
self up  to  a  party  of  Frenchmen.  He  was  converted,  baptized,  and 
carried  to  France,  where  his  behavior  is  repotted  to  have  been  very  edi- 
fying, hut  where  lie  soon  died.  "Perhaps  he  had  eafen  hia  share  of 
more  than  fifty  men,"  is  the  reflection  of  Father  Ragueneau,  after  re- 
counting his  exemplary  conduct  —  iKelatioa,  1650,  i8-48. 

*  In  respect  to  the  death  of  Jogues,  the  beet  authority  is  the  letter  of 
Labatie,  before  cited.  He  was  the  French  interpreter  at  Fort  Orange,  and, 
being  near  the  scene  of  the  murder,  took  pains  to  learn  the  facts.  The 
letter  was  ineiosed  in  another  written  to  Montmdgny  by  the  Dutch  Gov- 
ernor, Kieft,  which  is  also  before  me,  logethec  with  a  MS.  account, 
written  from  hearsay,  by  Father  Buteux,  and  a  letter  of  De  Quen,  cited 
above.    Compare  the  Rdations  of  1647  and  1850. 
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point  of  self-contempt,  —  a  crowning  vii^tue  in  their 
eyes ;  that  he  regai-ded  himself  as  nothing,  and 
lived  solely  to  do  the  will  of  God  as  uttered  by  the 
lips  of  his  Superiors.  They  add,  that,  when  left 
to  the  guidance  of  his  own  judgment,  his  self-dis- 
trust made  him  very  slow  of  decision,  hut  that, 
when  acting  under  orders,  he  knew  neither  hesita- 
tion nor  fear.  With  all  his  gentleness,  he  had  a 
certain  warmth  or  vivacity  of  temperament ;  and  we 
have  seen  how,  during  his  first  captivity,  while 
humbly  submitting  to  every  caprice  of  his  tyrants 
and  appearing  to  rejoice  in  abasement,  a  derisive 
word  against  his  faith  would  change  the  lamb  into 
the  lion,  and  the  lips  that  seemed  so  tame  would 
speak  in.  sharp,  bold  tones  of  menace  and  reproof. 
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ANOTHER    WAR. 

Mohawk  Ibkoadb.  —  The  Hunters  or  Men.  —  The  Caphvb  Con- 
vjjKTS,  —  The  Escape  of  Makie.  —  Heb  Stort.  —  The  Algon- 
Quijf  Pkisobek's  Revenge,  —  Hbe  Flight.  —  Tebeoe  of  the 
Colonists.  —  Jesuit  Intkbfiditt. 

The  peace  was  broken,  and  the  hounds  of  war 
turned  loose.  The  contagion  spread  thi-ough  all 
the  Mohawk  nation,  the  war-songs  were  sung,  and 
the  warriors  took  the  path  for  Canada.  The  mis- 
erable colonists  and  their  more  miserable  allies 
woke  from  theu'  dream  of  peace  to  a  reality  of  fear 
and  horror.  Again  Montreal  and  Three  Rivers 
were  beset  with  murdering  savages,  skulking  in 
thickets  and  prowling  under  cover  of  night,  yet, 
when  it  came  to  blows,  displaying  a  courage  al- 
most equal  to  tlie  ferocity  that  inspired  it.  They 
plundered  and  burned  Fort  Richelieu,  which  its 
small  garrison  had  abandoned,  thus  leaving  the 
colony  without  even  the  semblance  of  protection. 
Before  the  spring  opened,  all  the  fighting  men 
of  the  Mohawks  took  the  wai--path ;  but  it  is 
cleai-  that  many  of  them  still  had  little  heart  for 
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their  bloody  and  perfidious  work;  for,  of  these 
hardy  and  all-enduring  wai-riora,  two-thirds  gave 
out  on  the  way,  and  returned,  complaining  that  the 
season  was  too  severe.^  Two  hundred  or  more 
kept  on,  divided  into  several  bands. 

On  Ash-Wednesday,  the  French  at  Three  Rivers 
were  at  mass  in  the  chapel,  when  the  Iroquois, 
quietly  approaching,  plundered  two  houses  close  to 
the  fort,  containing  all  the  property  of  the  neigh- 
boring inhabitants,  which  had  been  brought  hither 
as  to  a  place  of  security.  They  hid  their  booty, 
and  then  went  in  quest  of  two  large  parties  of 
Christian  Algonquins  engaged  in  their  winter  hunt. 
Two  Indians  of  the  same  nation,  whom  they 
captured,  basely  set  them  on  the  trail;  and  they 
took  up  the  chase  like  hounds  on  the  scent  of 
game.  Wrapped  in  furs  or  blanket-coats,  some 
with  gun  in  hand,  some  with  bows  and  quivers, 
and  all  with  hatchets,  war-clubs,  knives,  or  swords, 
—  striding  on  snow-shoes,  with  bodies  half  bent, 
through  the  gray  forests  and  the  frozen  pine- 
swamps,  among  wet,  black  trunks,  along  dark 
ravines  and  under  savage  hill-sides,  their  small, 
fierce  eyes  dai'ting  quick  glances  that  pierced  the 
farthest  recesses  of  the  naked  woods, — the  hunters 
of  men  followed  the  ti-ack  of  their  human  prey. 
At  length  they  descried  the  bark  wigwams  of  the 
Algonquin  camp.  The  warriors  were  absent ; 
none  were  here  but  women  and  children.  The 
Iroquois  surrounded  the  huts,  and  captured  all 
the  shrieking  inmates.     Then  ten  of  them  set  out 

1  Leiti-e  da  P.  BiUeux  aa  R.  P.  Lakmanl.     MS, 
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to  find  the  traces  of  the  absent  hunters.  They 
soon  met  the  renowned  Piskai-et  returning  alone, 
As  they  recognized  him  and  knew  his  mettle,  they 
thought  ti-eachery  better  than  an  open  attack. 
They  therefore  approached  him  in  the  attitude 
of  friends ;  while  he,  ignorant  of  the  rupture  of 
the  treaty,  began  to  sing  his  peace-song.  Scarcely 
had  they  joined  him,  when  one  of  them  ran  a 
sword  through  his  body ;  and,  having  scalped 
him,  they  returned  in  triumph  to  their  compan- 
ions.' All  the  himters  were  soon  after  waylaid, 
overpowered  by  numbers,  and  killed  or  taken 
prisoners. 

Another  band  of  the  Mohawks  had  meanwhile 
pursued  the  other  party  of  Algonquins,  and  over- 
taken them  on  the  march,  as,  ineumbered  with 
their  sledges  and  baggage,  they  were  moving  from 
one  hunting-camp  to  another.  Though  taken  by 
surprise,  they  made  fight,  and  killed  several  of 
their  assailants  ;  but  in  a  few  moments  their  resis- 
tance was  overcome,  and  those  who  survived  the 
fray  were  helpless  in  the  clutches  of  the  enraged 
victors.  Then  began  a  massacre  of  the  old,  the 
disabled,  and  the  infants,  with  the  usual  beating, 
gashing,  and  severing  of  fingers  to  the  rest.  The 
next  day,  the  two  bands  of  Mohawks,  each  with  its 
ti'oop  of  cajjtives  fast  bound,  met  at  an  appointed 
spot  on  the  Lake  of  St.  Peter,  and  greeted  each 
other  with  yells  of  exultation,  with  which  mingled 

1  Lalemant,  Selaiion,  1647,  4.  Marie  de  I'lncamation,  Ltlfre  h  s^/a 
FiU  QiglKC  .  1647.  Perrot's  account,  drawn  from  tradition,is  dif- 
ferent, though  not  esseiitiallj  so. 
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a  wail  of  anguish,  as  the  prisoners  of  either  party 
recognized  their  companions  in  misery.  They  all 
kneeled  in  the  midst  of  their  savage  conquerors,  and 
one  of  the  men,  a  noted  convert,  after  a  few  words 
of  exhortation,  repeated  in  a  loud  voice  a  prayer, 
to  which  the  rest  responded.  Then  they  sang  an 
Algonquin  hymn,  while  the  Iroquois,  who  at  first 
had  stared  in  wonder,  broke  into  laughter  and 
derision,  and  at  length  fell  upon  them  with  renewed 
fui-y.  One  was  barned  alive  on  the  spot.  Another 
tried  to  escape,  and  they  burned  the  soles  of  his 
feet  that  he  might  not  repeat  the  attempt.  Many 
others  were  maimed  and  mangled ;  and  some  of  the 
women  who  afterwards  escaped  affirmed,  that,  in 
ridicule  of  the  converts,  they  crucified  a  small  child 
by  nailing  it  with  wooden  spikes  against  a  thick 
sheet  of  bark. 

The  pi-isoners  were  led  to  the  Mohawk  towns ; 
and  it  is  needless  to  repeat  the  monotonous  and 
revolting  tale  of  torture  and  death.  The  men,  as 
usual,  were  burned ;  but  the  lives  of  the  women 
and  children  wore  spared,  in  order  to  strengthen 
the  conquerors  by  then'  adoption,  —  not,  however, 
until  both,  but  especially  the  women,  had  been 
made  to  endure  the  exti'emes  of  suffering  and 
indignity.  Several  of  them  from  time  to  time 
escaped,  and  reached  Canada  with  the  story  of 
their  woes.  Among  these  was  Marie,  the  wife  of 
Jean  Baptiste,  one  of  the  principal  Algonquin  con- 
verts, captured  and  bui-ned  with  the  rest.  Eaaiy 
in  June,  she  appeared  in  a  canoe  at  Montreal, 
where  Madame  d'Ailieboust,  to  whom  she  was  well 
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known,  received  her  with  great  kindness,  and  led 
her  to  her  room  in  the  foi-t.  Here  Marie  was  over- 
come with  emotion.  Madame  d'Ailleboust  spoke 
Algonquin  with  ease  ;  and  her  words  of  sympathy, 
joined  to  the  associations  of  a  place  where  the  un- 
happy fugitive,  with  her  murdered  husband  and 
child,  had  often  found  a  friendly  welcome,  so 
wrought  upon  her,  that  her  voice  was  smothered 
with  sobs. 

She  had  once  before  been  a  prisoner  of  the  Iro- 
quois, at  the  town  of  Onondaga.  When  she  and 
her  companions  in  misfortune  had  reached  the  Mo- 
hawk towns,  she  was  recognized  by  several  Onon- 
dagas  who  chanced  to  be  there,  and  who,  partly 
by  threats  and  partly  by  promises,  induced  her  to 
return  with  them  to  the  scene  of  her  former  cap- 
tivity, where  they  assured  her  of  good  treatment. 
With  their  aid,  she  escaped  from  the  Mohawks, 
and  set  out  with  them  for  Onondaga.  On  their  way, 
they  passed  the  great  town  of  the  Oneidas  ;  and  her 
conductors,  fearing  that  certain  Mohawks  who  were 
there  would  lay  claim  to  her,  found  a  hiding-place 
for  her  in  the  forest,  where  they  gave  her  food,  and 
told  her  to  vi^ait  their  return.  She  lay  concealed 
all  day,  and  at  night  approached  the  town,  under 
cover  of  darkness.  A  dull  red  glare  of  flames  rose 
above  the  jagged  tops  of  the  palisade  that  encom- 
passed it;  and,  from  the  pandemonium  within,  an 
uproar  of  screams,  yells,  and  bursts  of  laughter 
told  her  that  they  were  burning  one  of  her  captive 
countrymen.  She  gazed  and  listened,  shivering 
with  cold  and  aghast  with  horror.     The  thought 
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possessed  her  that  she  would  soon  share  his  fate, 
and  she  resolved  to  fly.  The  ground  was  still  cov- 
ered with  snow,  and  her  footprints  would  infalli- 
bly have  betrayed  her,  if  she  had  not,  instead  of 
turning  towai-ds  home,  followed  the  beaten  Indian 
path  westwai'd.  She  journeyed  on,  confused  and 
ii-resolute,  and  tortured  between  terror  and  hunger. 
At  length  she  approached  Onondaga,  a  few  miles 
from  the  present  city  of  Syracuse,  and  hid  herself 
in  a  dense  thicket  of  spruce  or  cedar,  whence  she 
crept  forth  at  night,  to  grope  in  the  half-melted 
snow  for  a  few  eai-s  of  corn,  left  from  the  last  year's 
harvest.  She  saw  many  Indians  from  her-  Im-king- 
place,  and  once  a  tall  savage,  with  an  axe  on  his 
shoulder,  advanced  directly  towards  the  spot  where 
she  lay :  but,  in  the  extremity  of  her  fright,  she 
murmui'ed  a  prayer,  on  which  he  turned  and 
changed  his  course.  The  fate  that  awaited  her,  if 
she  remained, — for  a  fugitive  could  not  hope  for 
mercy,  —  and  the  scarcely  less  terrible  dangers  of 
the  pitiless  "wilderness  between  her  and  Canada, 
filled  her  with  despair,  for  she  was  half  dead 
already  with  hunger  and  cold.  She  tied  her  girdle 
to  the  bough  of  a  tree,  and  hung  herself  from  it 
by  the  neck.  Tlie  cord  broke.  She  repeated  the 
attempt  with  the  same  result,  and  then  the  thought 
came  to  her  that  God  meant  to  save  her  life.  The 
snow  by  this  time  had  melted  in  the  forests,  and 
she  began  her  journey  for  home,  with  a  few  hand- 
fuls  of  com  as  her  only  provision.  She  directed 
her  course  by  the  sun,  and  for  food  dug  roots, 
peeled  the  soft  inner  bark  of  trees,  and  sometimes 
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caught  tortoises  in  the  muddy  brooks.  She  had 
the  good  fortune  to  imd  a  hatchet  in  a  deserted 
camp,  and  with  it  made  one  of  those  wooden  im- 
plements which  the  Indians  used  for  kindling  fire 
by  friction.  This  saved  her  from  her  worst  suffer- 
ing ;  for  she  had  no  covering  but  a  thin  tunic, 
which  left  her  legs  and  arms  bare,  and  exposed 
her  at  night  to  tortures  of  cold.  She  buUt  her  fire 
in  some  deep  nook  of  the  forest,  warmed  herself, 
cooked  what  food  she  had  found,  told  her  rosary 
on  her  fingers,  and  slept  till  daylight,  when  she 
always  thi-ew  water  on  the  embers,  lest  the  rising 
smoke  should  attract  attention.  Once  she  discov- 
ered a  party  of  Iroquois  huntei-s ;  but  she  lay  con- 
cealed, and  thgy  passed  without  seeing  her.  She 
followed  their  trail  hack,  and  found  their  bark  ca- 
noe, which  they  had  hidden  near  the  bank  of  a 
river.  It  was  too  large  for  her  use ;  but,  as  she 
was  a  practised  canoe-maker,  she  reduced  it  to  a 
convenient  size,  embarked  in  it,  and  descended  the 
stream.  At  length  she  reached  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  paddled  with  the  current  towards  Montreal, 
On  islands  and  rocky  shores  she  found  eggs  of 
water-fowl  in  abundance ;  and  she  speared  fish 
with  a  sharpened  pole,  hardened  at  the  point  with 
fire.  She  even  killed  deer,  by  driving  them  into 
the  water,  chasing  them  in  her  canoe,  and  striking 
them  on  the  head  with  her  hatchet.  AVhen  she 
lauded  at  Montreal,  her  canoe  had  still  a  good 
store  of  eggs  and  dried  venison.^ 
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Her  journey  from  Onondaga  had  occupied  about 
two  months,  under  hardships  which  no  woman  but 
a  squaw  could  have  sui-vived.  Escapes  not  lesa 
remarkable  of  several  other  women  are  chronicled 
in  the  records  of  this  year ;  and  one  of  them,  with 
a  notable  feat  of  arms  which  attended  it,  calls  for  a 
brief  notice. 

Eight  Algonquins,  in  one  of  those  fits  of  desper- 
ate valor  which  sometimes  occur  in  Indians,  en- 
tered at  midnight  a  camp  where  thirty  or  forty 
Ii'oquois  warriors  were  buried  in  sleep,  and 'with 
quick,  sharp  blows  of  then-  tomahawks  began  to 
brain  them  as  they  lay.  They  killed  ten  of  them 
on  the  spot,  and  wounded  many  more.  The  rest, 
panic-stricken  and  bewildered  by  the  surprise  and 
the  thick  darkness,  fled  into  the  forest,  leaving  all 
they  had  in  the  hands  of  the  victors,  including  a 
number  of  Algonquin  captives,  of  whom  one  had 
been  unwittingly  killed  by  his  countrymen  in  the 
confusion.  Another  captive,  a  woman,  bad  escaped 
on  a  previous  night.  They  had  stretched  her  on 
her  back,  with  limbs  extended,  and  bound  her 
wrists  and  ankles  to  four  stakes  firmly  driven  into 
the  earth,  —  their  ordinary  mode  of  securing  pris- 
oners. Then,  as  usual,  they  all  fell  asleep.  She 
presently  became  awai-e  that  the  cord  that  bound 
one  of  her  wrists  was  somewhat  loose,  and,  by  long 
and  painful  efforts,  she  freed  her  hand.  To  release 
the  other  hand  aad  her  feet  was  then  compar- 
atively easy.     She  cautiously  rose.     Around  her, 

canoe :  a  feat  demanding 
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breathinf^  in  deep  sleep,  lay  stretched  the  dark 
forms  of  the  unconscious  warriors,  scarcely  visible 
in  the  gloom.  She  stepped  over  them  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  hut;  and  here,  as  she  was  passing 
out,  she  deaciied  a  hatchet  on  the  ground.  The 
temptation  was  too  sti'ong  for  her  Indian  nature. 
She  seized  it,  and  struck  again  and  again,  with  all 
her  force,  on  the  skull  of  the  Iroquois  who  lay  at 
the  entrance.  The  sound  of  the  blows,  and  the 
convulsive  struggles  of  the  victim,  roused  the  sleep- 
era.  They  sprang  up,  groping  in  the  dark,  and 
demanding  of  each  other  what  was  the  matter.  At 
length  they  lighted  a  roll  of  hirch-hark,  found  then- 
prisoner  gone  and  their  comrade  dead,  and  rushed 
out  in  a  rage  in  seai'ch  of  the  fugitive.  She,  mean- 
while, instead  of  running  away,  had  hid  herself  in 
the  hollow  of  a  ti-ee,  which  she  had  observed  the 
evening  before.  Her  pursuers  ran  through  the 
dark  woods,  shouting  and  whooping  to  each  other; 
and  when  all  had  passed,  she  crept  from  her  hid- 
ing-place, and  fled  in  an  opposite  direction.  In 
the  morning  they  found  her  ti-acks  and  followed 
them.  On  the  second  day  they  had  overtaken  and 
surrounded  her,  when,  hearing  their  cries  on  all 
sides,  she  gave  up  all  hope.  But  near  at  hand,  in 
the  thickest  depths  of  the  forest,  the  beavers  had 
dammed  a  brook  and  formed  a  pond,  full  of  gnawed 
stumps,  dead  fallen  trees,  rank  weeds,  and  tangled 
bushes.  She  plunged  in,  and,  swimming  and  wad- 
ing, found  a  hiding-place,  where  her  body  was  con- 
cealed by  the  water,  and  her  head  by  the  masses  of 
dead  and  living  vegetation.     Her  pursuers  were  at 
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fault,  and,  after  a  long  search,  gave  up  the  chase 
in  despair.  Shivering,  naked,  and  half-starved,  she 
crawled  out  from  her  ivild  asylum,  and  resumed 
her  flight.  By  day,  the  briers  and  bushes  tore  her 
■unprotected  limbs ;  by  night,  she  shivered  with 
■cold,  and  the  mosquitoes  and  small  black  gnats 
of  the  forest  persecuted  her  with  torments  which 
the  modern  sportsman  will  appreciate.  She  sub- 
sisted on  such  roots,  bark,  reptiles,  or  other  small 
animals,  as  her  Indian  habits  enabled  her  to  gather 
on  her  way.  She  crossed  streams  by  swimming, 
or  on  rafts  of  driftwood,  lashed  together  with 
strips  of  linden-bai'k ;  and  at  length  reached  the 
St.  Lawrence,  where,  with  the  aid  of  her  hatchet, 
she  made  a  canoe.  Her  home  was  on  the  Ottawa, 
and  she  was  ignorant  of  the  great  river,  or,  at 
least,  of  this  part  of  it.  She  had  scarcely  even 
seen  a  Frenchman,  but  had  heard  of  the  French  as 
fiiends,  and  knew  that  their  dwellings  were  on 
the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  This  was  her 
only  guide ;  and  she  drifted  on  her  way,  doubtful 
whether  the  vast  current  would  bear  her  to  the 
abodes  of  the  living  or  to  the  land  of  souls.  She 
passed  the  watery  wilderness  of  the  Lake  of  St. 
Peter,  and  presently  descried  a  Huron  canoe. 
Fearing  that  it  was  an  enemy,  she  hid  herself, 
and  resumed  her  voyage  in  the  evening,  when  she 
soon  came  in  sight  of  the  wooden  buildings  and 
palisades  of  Three  Rivers.  Several  Hurons  saw 
her  at  the  same  moment,  and  made  towards  her ; 
on  which  she  leaped  ashore  and  hid  in  tire  bushes, 
whence,  bemg  entirely  without  clothing,  she  would 
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not  come  out  till  one  of  tliem  threw  her  his  coat- 
Having  wrapped  herself  in  it,  she  went  with  them 
to  the  fort  and  the  house  of  the  Jesuits,  in  a 
wretched  state  of  emaciation,  but  in  high  spirits 
at  the  happy  issue  of  her  voyage.^ 

Such  stories  might  be  multiplied ;  but  these  will 
suffice.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  dwell  further  on  the 
bloody  record  of  ini'oads,  butcheries,  and  tortures. 
We  have  seen  enough  to  show  the  nature  of  the 
scoui'ge  that  now  fell  without  mercy  on  the  Indians 
and  the  French  of  Canada.  There  was  no  safety 
but  in  the  imprisonment  of  palisades  and  ramparts. 
A  deep  dejection  sank  on  the  white  and  red  men 
alike ;  but  the  Jesuits  would  not  despair. 

"  Do  not  imagine,"  writes  the  Father  Superior, 
"  that  the  rage  of  the  Iroquois,  and  the  loss  of 
many  Christians  and  many  catechumens,  can  bring 
to  nought  the  mystery  of  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  efficacy  of  his  blood.  We  shall  die ;  we 
shall  be  captm-ed,  burned,  butchered:  be  it  so. 
Those  who  die  in  their  beds  do  not  always  die  the 
best  death,  I  see  none  of  our  company  cast  down. 
On  the  contrary,  they  ask  leave  to  go  up  to  the 
Hui'ons,  and  some  of  them  protest  that  the  fires 
of  the  Ii-oquois  are  one  of  their  motives  for  the 
journey."® 

1  Lalemant,  delation,  1647,  15,  16.  ^  Ibid.,  8. 
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PRIESI   AKD   PURITAN. 

MiBcotr.  —  Tadohssac.  —  Journeys  op  De  Qdes 
Hia  Winter  with  the  Montaghais.- 
BION3.  —  The  Abenaqdis.  —  Drvili.et 
Hi3  EimAasT  to  Boston.  —  Gibboks.  —  Dddlei.  —  Brauforij. 
— Eliot.  —  Endicott.  —  Ekench  and  Puritan  Colonizatios. 
— Eailuhe  op  DHmLi-BTEs'a  Ejueasst.  —  New  Regclatioss, — 
Hew-Yeak's  Day  at  Quebec. 

Before  passing  to  the  closing  scenes  of  this 
wilderness  drama,  we  will  touch  briefly  on  a  few 
points  aside  from  its  main  action,  yet  essential  to 
an  understanding  of  the  scope  of  the  mission. 
Besides  their  establishments  at  Quebec,  Sillery, 
Three  Eivers,  and  the  neighborhood  of  Lake 
Huron,  the  Jesuits  had  an  outlying  post  at  the 
island  of  Miscou,  on  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
near  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  where 
they  instructed  the  wandering  savages  of  those 
shores,  and  confessed  the  French  fishermen.  The 
island  was  unhealthy  in  the  extreme.  Several  of 
the  priests  sickened  and  died ;  and  scarcely  one 
convert  repaid  their  toils.     There  was  a  more  suc- 
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cessfu!  mission  at  Tadoussac,  or  Sadilege,  as  the 
neighboring  Indians  called  it.  In  winter,  this 
place  was  a  solitude ;  but  in.  summer,  when  the 
Montagnais  gathered  from  their  hunting-grounds 
to  meet  the  French  traders,  Jesuits  came  yearly 
from  Quebec  to  instruct  them  in  the  Faith.  Some- 
times they  followed  them  northward,  into  wilds 
where,  at  this  day,  a  white  man  rarely  penetrates. 
Thus,  in  1646,  De  Quen  ascended  the  Saguenay, 
and,  by  a  series  of  rivers,  torrents,  lakes,  and  rapids, 
reached  a  Montagnais  horde  called  the  Nation  of 
the  Porcupine,  where  he  found  that  the  teachings 
at  Tadoussac  had  borne  fruit,  and  that  the  converts 
had  planted  a  cross  on  the  borders  of  the  savage 
lake  where  they  dwelt.  There  was  a  kindred  band, 
the  Nation  of  the  White  Fish,  among  the  rocks  and 
forests  north  of  Three  Kivers.  They  proved  tract- 
able beyond  all  others,  threw  away  their  "  medi- 
cines "  or  fetiches,  burned  theii-  magic  drums,, 
renounced  their  medicine-songs,  and  accepted  in- 
stead rosaries,  crucifixes,  and  versions  of  Catholic 
hymns. 

In  a  former  chapter,  we  followed  Father  Paul 
Le  Jeune  on  his  winter  roamings,  with  a  band  of 
Montagnais,  among  the  forests  on  the  northern 
boundaiy  of  Maine.  Now  Father  Gabriel  Druil- 
letes  sets  forth  on  a  similar  excursion,  but  with  one 
essential  difference.  Le  Jeune's  companions  were 
heathen,  who  persecuted  him  day  and  night  with 
then-  gibes  and  sarcasms.  Those  of  Druilletes  were 
all  converts,  who  looked  on  him  as  a  friend  and  a 
father.     There  were  prayers,  confessions,  masses. 
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and  invocations  of  St.  Joseph.  They  built  their 
bark  chapel  at  every  camp,  and  no  festival  of  the 
Church  passed  unobserved.  On  Good  Friday  they 
laid  their  best  robe  of  beaver-skin  on  the  snow, 
placed  on  it  a  cruciiix,  and  knelt  around  it  in 
prayer.  What  was  their  prayer  1  It  was  a  peti- 
tion for  the  forgiveness  and  the  conversion  of  their 
enemies,  the  Iroquois.^  Those  who  know  the  in- 
tensity and  tenacity  of  an  Indian's  hatred  mil  see 
in  this  something  more  than  a  change  from  one 
superstition  to  another.  An  idea  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  mind  of  the  savage,  to  which  he  had 
previously  been  an  utter  stranger.  This  is  the  most 
remarkable  record  of  success  in  the  whole  body 
of  the  Jesuit  Relations;  but  it  is  very  fai  from 
being  the  only  evidence,  that,  in  teaching  the  dog- 
mas and  observances  of  the  Roman  Church,  the 
missionaa'ies  taught  also  the  morals  of  Chnstianity. 
When  we  look  for  the  results  of  these  missions,  we 
soon  become  aware  that  the  influence  of  the  French 
and  the  Jesuits  extended  far  beyond  the  circle  of 
converts.  It  eventually  modified  and  softened  the 
manners  of  many  unconverted  tribes.  In  the  wars 
of  the  next  century  we  do  not  often  find  those  ex- 
amples of  diabolic  atrocity  with  which  the  earlier 
annals  are  crowded.  The  savage  burned  his  ene- 
mies alive,  it  is  true,  hut  he  rarely  ate  them; 
neither  did  he  torment  them  with  the  same  delib- 
eration and  persistency.  He  was  a  savage  still, 
but  not  so  often  a  devil.  The  improvement  was 
not  great,  but  it  was  distinct ;  and  it  seems  to  have 

1  Vimont,  Rdation,  1645,  16. 
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taken  place  wherever  Indian  tribes  were  in  close 

relations  with  any  respectable  community  of  white 
men.  Thus  Phihp's  war  in  New  England,  cruel  as 
it  was,  was  less  ferocious,  judging  from  Canadian 
experience,  than  it  would  have  been,  if  a  genera- 
tion of  civilized  intercourse  had  not  worn  down 
the  sharpest  asperities  of  bai'barism.  Yet  it  was  to 
French  priests  and  colonists,  mingled  as  they  wei'e 
soon  to  be  among  the  tribes  of  the  vast  interior, 
that  the  change  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed.  In  this 
softening  of  manners,  such  as  it  was,  and  in  the 
obedient  Catholicity  of  a  few  hundred  tamed  savages 
gathered  at  stationary  missions  in  various  parts  of 
Canada,  we  find,  after  a  centuiy  had  elapsed,  all 
the  results  of  the  heroic  toil  of  the  Jesuits.  The 
missions  had  failed,  because  the  Indians  had  ceased 
to  exist.  Of  the  great  tribes  on  whom  rested  the 
hopes  of  the  early  Canadian  Fathers,  nearly  aU  were 
virtually  extinct.  The  missionaries  built  labori- 
ously and  well,  but  they  were  doomed  to  build  on 
a  failing  foundation.  The  Indians  melted  away, 
not  because  civilization  destroyed  them,  but  be- 
cause their  own  ferocity  and  intractable  indolence 
made  it  impossible  that  they  should  exist  in  its 
presence.  Either  the  plastic  energies  of  a  higher 
race  or  the  servile  pliancy  of  a  lower  one  would, 
each  in  its  way,  have  preserved  them:  as  it  was, 
their  extinction  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  As  for 
the  religion  which  the  Jesuits  taught  them,  however 
Protestants  may  carp  at  it,  it  was  the  only  foi-m  of 
Christianity  likely  to  take  root  in  their  crude  and 
barbai'ous  nature. 
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To  return  to  DmiBetes.  The  smoke  of  the  wig- 
wam blinded  him  ;  and  it  is  no  matter  of  surprise 
to  heai'  that  he  was  cured  by  a  miracle.  He  re- 
turned from  his  winter  roving  to  Quebec  in  high 
health,  and  soon  set  forth  on  a  new  mission.  On 
the  River  Kennebec,  in  the  present  State  of  Maine, 
dwelt  the  Abenaquis,  an  Algonquin  people,  destined 
hereafter  to  become  a  thorn  in  the  sides  of  the  New- 
England  colonists.  Some  of  them  had  visited  their 
friends,  the  Christian  Indians  of  Silleij.  Here  they 
became  converted,  went  home,  and  preached  the 
Paith  to  their  countrymen,  and  this  to  such  pur- 
pose that  the  Abenaquis  sent  to  Quebec  to  ask  for 
a  missionary.  Apart  from  the  saving  of  souls, 
there  were  solid  reasons  for  acceding  to  their  re- 
quest. The  Abenaquis  were  near  the  colonies 
of  New  England,  —  indeed,  the  Plymouth  colony, 
under  its  charter,  claimed  jurisdiction  over  them ; 
and  in  case  of  rupture,  they  would  prove  service- 
able friends  or  dangerous  enemies  to  New  France.' 
Their  messengers  were  favorably  received ;  and 
Druilletes  was  ordered  to  proceed  upon  the  new 
mission. 

He  left  Sillery,  with  a  party  of  Indians,  on  the 
twenty-ninth  of  August,  1646,^  and  following,  as 
it  seems,  the  route  by  which,  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  years  later,  the  soldiers  of  Arnold  made  their 
way  to  Quebec,  he  reached  the  waters  of  the 
Kennebec  and  descended  to  the  Abenaqui  villages. 
Here  he  nursed  the  sick,  baptized  the  dying,  and 

'  CliarleToix,  I.  280,  givee  tliis  hs  a  motive  of  the  mission, 
a  Lalemaiit,  Relalion,  1647,  61. 
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gave  such  instruction  as,  in  his  ignorance  of  the 
language,  he  was  able.  Appaa'ently  he  had  been 
ordered  to  i-ecoimoitre ;  for  he  presently  descended 
the  river  from  Norridgewock  to  the  first  English 
trading-post,  where  Augusta  now  stands.  Thence 
he  continued  his  journey  to  the  sea,  and  followed 
the  coast  in  a  canoe  to  the  Penobscot,  visiting  seven 
or  eight  English  posts  on  the  way,  where,  to  his 
sui'prise,  he  was  very  well  received.  At  the  Pe- 
nobscot he  found  several  Capuchin  friaa^s,  under 
their  Superior,  Father  Ignace,  who  welcomed  him 
with  the  utmost  cordiality.  Eeturning,  he  again 
ascended  the  Kennebec  to  the  English  post  at 
Augusta.  At  a  spot  three  miles  above  the  Indians 
had  gathered  in  considerable  numbers,  and  here 
they  built  him  a  chapel  after  their  fashion,  He 
remauied  till  midwinter,  catechizing  and  baptizing, 
and  waging  war  so  successfully  against  the  Indian 
sorcerers,  that  medicine-bags  were  thrown  away, 
and  charms  and  incantations  were  supplanted  by 
prayers.  In  January  the  whole  troop  set  off  ou 
their  grand  hunt,  DruiUetes  following  them,  — 
"  v^^th  toil,"  says  the  chronicler,  "  too  great  to  buy 
the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  but  very  small  as  a 
price  for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven."  ^  They  en- 
camped on  Moosehead  Lake,  where  new  disputes 
with  the  "  medicine-men "  ensued,  and  the  Father 
agaiu  remained  master  of  the  field.  When,  after  a 
prosperous  hunt,  the  pai-ty  returned  to  the  English 
trading-house,  John  Winslow,  the  agent  in  charge. 
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again  received  the  missionary  with  a  kindness  wliicli 
showed  no  ti'ace  of  jealousy  or  religious  prejudice.^ 

Early  in  the  summer  Dmilletes  went  to  Quebec ; 
and  diu'ing  the  two  following  years,  the  Abenaquis, 
for  reasons  which  are  not  cleax,  were  left  without  a 
missionary.  He  spent  another  winter  of  exti'eme 
hardship  with  the  Algonquins  on  their  winter  rov- 
ings,  and  during  summer  instructed  the  wandering 
savages  of  Tadoussac.  It  was  not  until  the  autumn 
of  1650  that  he  again  descended  the  Kennebec. 
This  time  he  went  as  an  envoy  charged  with  the 
negotiation  of  a  treaty.  His  journey  is  woi-thy  of 
notice,  since,  with  the  unimportant  exception  of 
Jogues's  embassy  to  the  Mohawks,  it  is  the  first 
occasion  on  which  the  Canadian  Jesuits  appear  in 
a  character  distinctly  political.  Afterwards,  when 
the  fervor  and  freshness  of  the  missions  had  passed 
away,  they  frequently  did  the  work  of  political 
agents  among  the  Indians :  but  the  Jesuit  of  the 
earlier  period  was,  with  rare  exceptions,  a  mis- 
sionary only ;  and  though  he  was  expected  to  exert 
a  powerful  influence  in  gaining  subjects  and  allies 
for  France,  he  was  to  do  so  by  gathering  them 
under  the  wings  of  the  Church. 

The  Colony  of  Massachusetts  had  applied  to  the 
French  officials  at  Quebec,  with  a  view  to  a  recipro- 
city of  ti'ade.  The  Iroquois  had  brought  Canada 
to  extremity,  and  the  French  Governor  conceived 
the  hope  of  gaining  the  powerful  support  of  New 

1  Winsloiv  would  scarcely  have  recognized  )ii8  own  name  in  the  Jesuit 
spelling,  — "  Le  Sieur  de  Soainskad."  In  his  journal  of  1650  Druilletes 
is  caore  successful  in  his  ortiiography,  and  spells  it  Winsiau. 
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England  by  granting  the  desired  privileges  on  con- 
dition of  militajry  aid,  Bnt,  as  the  Puritans  would 
scarcely  see  it  for  tlieii'  interest  to  provoke  a  dan- 
gerous enemy,  who  had  thus  far  never  molested 
them,  it  was  resolved  to  urge  the  proposed  alliance 
as  a  point  of  duty.  The  Abenaquis  had  suifered 
from  Mohawk  inroads ;  and  the  Prench,  assuming 
for  the  occasion  that  they  were  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  English  colonies,  argued  that  they  were 
bound  to  protect  them.  Druiiletes  went  in  a  double 
character,  —  as  an  envoy  of  the  government  at  Que- 
bec, and  as  an  agent  of  his  Abenaqui  flock,  who 
had  been  advised  to  petition  for  English  assistance. 
The  time  seemed  inauspicious  for  a  Jesuit  visit 
to  Boston ;  for  not  only  had  it  been  announced 
as  foremost  among  the  objects  in  colonizing  New 
England,  "  to  raise  a  bulwark  against  the  kingdom 
of  Antichrist,  which  the  Jesuits  labor  to  rear  up  in 
all  places  of  the  world,"^  but,  three  years  before, 
the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  had  enacted,  that 
Jesuits  entering  the  colony  should  be  expelled,  and, 
if  they  returned,  hanged.*^ 

Nevertheless,  on  the  first  of  September,  Druii- 
letes set  forth  from  Quebec  with  a  Christian  chief 
of  Sillery,  crossed  forests,  mountains,  and  torrents, 
and  reached  Norridgewock,  the  highest  Abenaqui 
settlement  on  the  Kennebec.  Thence  he  descended 
to  the  English  trading-bouse  at  Augusta,  where  his 


1  Considerations  fir  the  Plrmtatioa  in  Neui  England.  —  See  Hntcliinson, 
CoBedion,  27.  Mr.  Savage  thinks  that  tliis  paper  was  by  Wintlirop.  See 
Savage's  Wintlirop.  I.  360,  note. 
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fast  friend,  the  Puritan  Winslow,  gave  him  a  wai-ra 
welcome,  entertained  him  hospitably,  and  pi'omiaed 
to  forward  the  object  of  bis  mission.  lie  went  with 
him,  at  great  personal  incoiiTenience,  to  Merrymeet- 
ing  Bay,  where  DrmUetes  embarked  in  an  English 
vessel  for  Boston.  The  passage  was  stormy,  and 
the  wind  ahead.  He  was  forced  to  land  at  Cape 
Ann,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  Kepane,  whence,  partly  on 
foot,  partly  in  boats  along  the  shore,  he  made  his 
way  to  Boston.  The  three-hiUed  city  of  the  Puri- 
tans lay  chill  and  dreary  under  a  December  sky,  as 
the  priest  crossed  in  a  boat  from  the  neighboring 
peninsula  of  Charlestown. 

Winslow  was  agent  for  the  merchant,  Edward 
Gibbons,  a  personage  of  note,  whose  life  presents 
curious  phases,  —  a  reveller  of  Merry  Mount,  a 
bold  sailor,  a  member  of  the  chmxh,  an  adventur- 
ous trader,  an  associate  of  buccaneers,  a  magistrate 
of  the  commonwealth,  and  a  major-general,'  The 
Jesuit,  with  credentials  from  the  Governor  of  Can- 
ada and  letters  from  Winslow,  met  a  reception 
widely  different  from  that  which  the  law  enjoined 
against  persons  of  his  profession,^  Gibbons  wel- 
comed him  heartily,  prayed  him  to  accept  no  other 
lodging  than  his  house  while  he  remained  in  Bos- 
ton, and  gave  him  the  key  of  a  chamber,  in  order 
that  he  might  pray  after  his  own  fashion,  without 
fear  of  disturbance.     An  accurate  Catholic  writer 

I  An  accOnnC  of  him  will  be  found  in  Palfrey,  Hist,  of  New  England, 
IL  225,  note. 

S  In  the  Act,  an  exception,  however,  was  majle  in  favor  of  Jesuits 
coming  as  ambassadors  or  envoys  from  their  government,  wlio  were  de- 
clared not  liable  to  tlie  penalty  of  hanging. 
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thinks  it  likely  that  he  hrought  with  him  the  means 
of  celebrating  the  Mass.-*  K  so,  the  house  of  the 
Puritan  was,  no  doubt,  desecrated  by  that  Popish 
abomination;  but  be  this  as  it  may,  Massachusetts, 
in  the  person  of  her  magistrate,  became  the  gra- 
cious host  of  one  of  those  whom,  next  to  the  Devil 
and  an  Anglican  bishop,  she  most  abhorred. 

On  the  next  day.  Gibbons  took  his  guest  to  Rox- 
hury,  —  called  Rogsbray  by  Druilletes, — to  see  the 
GoTemor,  the  harsh  and  narrow  Dudley,  grown  gray 
in  repellent  virtue  and  grim  honesty.  Some  half  a 
centuiy  before,  he  had  served  in  France,  under 
Henry  the  Fourth  ;  but  he  had  forgotten  his  French, 
and  called  for  an  intei'preter  to  explain  the  visitor's 
credentials.  He  received  DruiUetes  with  courtesy, 
and  promised  to  call  the  magistrates  together  on 
the  following  Tuesday  to  hear  his  proposals.  They 
met  accordingly,  and  DruiUetes  was  asked  to  dine 
■with  them.  The  old  Governor  sat  at  the  head  of 
the  table,  and  after  dmner  invited  the  guest  to 
open  the  business  of  his  embassy.  They  listened 
to  him,  desired  him  to  withdraw,  and,  after  consult- 
ing among  themselves,  sent  for  him  to  join  them 
again  at  supper,  when  they  made  him  an  answer, 
of  which  the  record  is  lost,  but  which  evidently 
was  not  definitive. 

As  the  Abenaqui  Indians  were  within  the  juris- 
diction of  Plymouth,,'  Druilletes  proceeded  thither 

1  J.  G.  Shea,  in  Boston  Pilot. 

s  For  tlie  documents  on  the  title  of  Plymouth  to  lamJa  on  the  Kenne- 
bec, Bee  Drake's  ailditiona  to  Baylies's  Hialor//  of  New  Plymouth,  S0,  where 
they  are  illustrated  by  an  ancient  map.  The  patent  was  obtaineti  as  early 
as  1628,  and  a  trading-house  soon  after  established. 
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in  Ms  chai-acter  of  theii'  agent.  Here,  again,  lie 
was  received  with  courtesy  and  kindness.  Gov- 
ernor Bradford  invited  him  to  dine,  and,  as  it  was 
Friday,  considerately  gave  him  a  dinner  of  fish. 
Druilletes  conceived  great  hope  that  the  colony 
could  be  wrought  upon  to  give  the  desired  assist- 
ance ;  for  some  of  the  chief  inhabitants  had  an 
interest  in  the  trade  with  the  Abenaquis.'  He 
came  hack  by  land  to  Boston,  stopping  again  at 
Koxbury  on  the  way.  It  was  night  when  he  ar- 
rived; and,  after  the  usual  custom,  he  took  lodg- 
ing with  the  minister.  Here  were  several  young 
Indians,  pupUs  of  his  host:  for  he  was  no  other 
than  the  celebrated  Eliot,  who,  during  the  past 
summer,  had  established  his  mission  at  Natick,^ 
and  was  now  laboring,  in  the  fulness  of  his  zeal,  in 
the  work  of  civilization  and  conversion.  There  was 
great  sympathy  between  the  two  missionaries  ;  and 
Eliot  prayed  his  guest  to  spend  the  winter  with  him. 
At  Salem,  which  BruiUetes  also  visited,  in  com- 
pany with  the  minister  of  Marblehead,  he  had  an 
interview  with  the  stern,  but  manly,  Endicott,  who, 
he  says,  spoke  French,  and  expressed  both  interest 
and  good-will  towards  the  objects  of  the  expedition. 
As  the  envoy  had  no  money  left,  Endicott  paid  his 
charges,  and  asked  him  to  dine  with  the  magis- 
trates.^ 

'  T/ieSecordo/the  CotojyD/Pijmourf,  June  5, 1651,  containa,  however, 
the  Bntcy,  "  TJie  Court  declare  themselvea  not  to  be  willing;  to  aid  them 
(the  French)  in  tlieir  design,  or  to  grant  them  liberlj-  to  go  through  tlieir 
jurisdietioH  for  tlie  a.fore3B.id  purpose"  (to  attack  the  Mohawks). 

^  See  Palttey,  New  Ennhndyll.  333. 

'  On  Druilletea'e  visit  to  New  England,  see  liJs  journal,  entitled  Narr^ 
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Druilletes  was  evidently  sti'uck  with  the  thi'ift 
and  YJgor  of  these  sturdy  young  colonies,  and  the 
strength  of  theu-  population.  He  says  that  Boston, 
meaning  Massachusetts,  could  alone  furnish  four 
thousand  fighting  men,  and  that  the  foui'  united 
colonies  could  count  forty  thousand  souls.^  These 
numhera  may  he  challenged;  but,  at  all  events,  the 
contrast  was  striking  with  the  attenuated  and  suf- 
fering bands  of  piiests,  nuns,  and  fur-traders  on 
the  St.  Lawrence.  Aboiit  twenty-one  thousand  per- 
sons had  come  from  Old  to  New  England,  with 
the  resolve  of  making  it  their  home  ;  and  though 
this  immigration  had  viitually  ceased,  the  natural 
increase  had  been  great.  The  necessity,  or  the 
strong  desire,  of  escaping  from  persecution  had 
given  the  impulse  to  Puritan  colonization  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  none  but  good  Cathohcs,  the 
favored  class  of  France,  were  tolerated  in  Canada,. 
These  had  no  motive  for  exchanging  the  comforts 
of  home  and  the  smiles  of  Fortune  for  a  stai'ving 
wilderness  and  the  scalping-knives  of  the  Iroquois. 
The  Huguenots  would  have  emigrated  in  swarms  ; 
but  they  were  i"igidly  forbidden.  The  zeal  of  propa- 
gandism  and  the  fur-trade  were,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  vital  forces  of  New  France.  Of  her  feeble 
population,  the  best  pai't  was  bound  to  perpetual 
chastity;   while  the  fur-ti-aders  and  those  in  their 

du  Voyagefaict  poaT  la  Mission  des  Abaiaquoia,  ei  dea  CojiBoissances  (ire's  de  !a 
Noui)^  Angteterre  et  des  Disjiosiiions  des  Magtstixtts  de  eelte  RepuUiqiiB  pour 
le  Secaurs  amiTe  Its  Imgaois,  See  also  Druilletes,  Snpport  siir  le  R&aUat  de  »ei 
N^oliatlom,  in  Ferland,  Noles  sur  les  Reffiaires,  95. 

1  Druilletes,  Beflexinns  touchant  ce  qu'oa  peul  esperer  de.  la  Nouvelte  Angle- 
(erre  co«tre  I'Iracquois  (sic),  appended  to  his  journal. 
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seiTice  rarely  brought  their  wives  to  the  wilderness. 
The  fui'-ti-ader,  moreover,  is  always  the  worst  of 
coionistB;  since  the  incretise  of  population,  by  dimin- 
ishing the  numbers  of  the  fur-beaiing  animals,  is 
adverse  to  his  interest.  But  behind  all  this  there 
■was  in  the  religious  ideal  of  the  rival  colonies  an 
mfluence  which  alone  would  have  gone  fai'  to  pro- 
duce the  contrast  in  material  growth. 

To  the  mind  of  the  Puritan,  heaven  was  God's 
thi'one ;  but  no  less  was  the  earth  His  footstool;  and 
each  in  its  degree  and  its  kind  had  its  demands  on 
man.  He  held  it  a  duty  to  labor  and  to  multiply ; 
and,  building  on  the  Old  Testament  quite  as  much 
as  on  the  Now,  thought  that  a  reward  on  earth  as 
■well  as  in  heaven  awaited  those  who  were  faithful 
to  the  law.  Doubtless,  such  a  belief  is  widely  open 
to  abuse,  and  it  would  be  foUy  to  pretend  that  it 
escaped  abuse  in  New  England ;  but  tliero  was  in 
it  an  element  manly,  healthful,  and  invigorating. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  who  shaped  the  character, 
and  in  gi-eat  measure  the  destiny,  of  Kew  France 
had  always  on  their  lips  the  nothingness  and  the 
vanity  of  life.  For  them,  time  was  nothing  but  a 
preparation  for  eternity,  and  the  highest  virtue  con- 
sisted in  a  renunciation  of  all  the  cares,  toils,  and 
interests  of  earth.  That  such  a  doctrine  has  often 
been  joined  to  an  intense  worldliness,  all  history 
proclaims ;  but  with  this  we  have  at  present 
nothing  to  do.  If  all  mankind  acted  on  it  in 
good  faith,  the  world  would  sink  into  decrepitude. 
It  is  the  monastic  idea  carried  into  the  wide 
field  of  active  life,  and  is  like  tlic  error  of  those 
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who,  in  tlieir  zeal  to  cultivate  their  higher  natiu^e, 
suffer  the  neglected  body  to  dwindle  and  pine, 
till  body  and  mind  alike  lapse  into  feebleness  and 


Druilletes  returned  to  the  Abenaquis,  and  thence 
to  Quebec,  full  of  hope  that  the  object  of  his  mis- 
sion was  in  a  fair  way  of  accomplishment.  The 
Governor,  d'Ailleboust,^  who  had  succeeded  Mont- 
magiiy,  called  his  council,  and  Druilletes  was  again 
dispatched  to  New  England,  together  with  one 
of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Quebec,  Jean  Paul 
Godefroy.^  They  repaired  to  New  Haven,  and 
appeared  before  the  Commissioners  of  the  Four 
Colonies,  then  in  session  there ;  but  theh  errand 
proved  bootless.  The  Commissioners  refused  either 
to  declare  war  or  to  permit  volunteers  to  be  raised 
in  New  England  against  the  Iroquois.  The  Puritan, 
like  his  descendant,  would  not  fight  without  a  rea- 
son. The  bait  of  free-trade  with  Canada  failed  to 
tempt  him ;  and  the  envoys  retraced  their  steps, 
with  a  flat,  though  courteous  refusal.^ 

Now  let  us  stop  for  a  moment  at  Quebec,  and 
observe  some  notable  changes  that  had  taken  place 

1  The  same  who,  witli  his  wife,  had  joined  the  colonists  of  Montreal. 
See  a«ie,  p.  264. 

3  He  was  one  of  the  Governor's  council.  — Ferland,  Notes  siit  les  Re- 
giatres,  67. 

'  On  Druilletes'e  second  emljassy,  see  Letlre  ^krile  par  le  Conseil  de 
Qndiec  aax  CommissioTiaires  de  la  Nauvelk  Atigletsrre,  in  Charlevoix,  I.  2S7 ; 
Exlrait  dee  S^slres  de  I'Aimen  ConseUde  Quebee,  Ibid.,  I.  2&8;  Copi/  of  a 
Letter  fiom  the  Commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies  to  the  Govei-nor  of  Can- 
ada,  in  Hazard,  II.  183 ;  Atieioars  to  the  Proposiliaaa  presented  Sj  the  hon- 
ered  Frenrk  Ag^ts,  Ibid.,  II.  184;  and  Hutchinson,  CaUedion  of  Papers, 
166.  Also,  Becords  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Umled  Colonies,  Sept.  5, 
1651;  and  Commission  of  Dmilleies  and  Godefro^,  in  N.Y.  Cd.Doci.,  IS..  6. 
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in  the  affairs  of  tlie  colony.  The  Company  of  the 
Hundred  Associates,  whose  outlay  had  been  great 
and  their  profit  small,  transferred  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  colony  their  monopoly  of  the  fiu--trade,  and 
with  it  their  debts.  The  inhabitants  also  assumed 
their  obligations  to  furnish  arms,  munitions,  sol- 
diers, and  works  of  defence,  to  pay  the  Governor 
and  other  officials,  introduce  emigrants,  and  con- 
tribute to  support  the  missions.  The  Company 
was  to  receive,  besides,  an  annual  acknowledge- 
ment of  a  thousand  pounds  of  beaver,  and  was  to 
retain  all  seigniorial  rights.  The  inhabitants  were 
to  form  a  corporation,  of  which  any  one  of  them 
might  be  a  member  ;  and  no  individual  could  trade 
on  his  own  account,  except  on  condition  of  seUing 
at  a  fixed  price  to  the  magazine  of  this  new  com- 
pany.^ 

This  change  took  place  in  1645.  It  was  fol- 
lowed, in  1647,  by  the  establishment  of  a  Council, 
composed  of  the  Governor-General,  the  Superior 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  Governor  of  Montreal,  who 
were  invested  with  absolute  powers,  legislative, 
judicial,  and  executive.  The  Governor- General 
had  an  appointment  of  twenty-five  thousand  livres, 
besides  the  privilege  of  bringing  over  seventy  tons 
of  freight,  yeaily,  in  the  Company's  ships.  Out  of 
this  he  was  requu-ed  to  pay  the  soldiers,  repair  the 
forts,  and  supply  arms  and  munitions.  Ten  thou- 
sand livres  and  thirty  tons  of  freight,  with  similar 
conditions,  were  assigned  to  the  Governor  of  Mont- 

'  Ai-lides  occord^a  enlre  tes  Dh-ecteurs  et  Assoei^  de  kt  Compagnie  de  la 
^'H'  Fnmcf  el  lea  T>ipi!i&  des  Hob'dans  da  dit  Pays,  6  Mo^,  1646.    MS. 
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real.  Under  these  circunistances,  one  cannot  won- 
der that  the  colony  was  but  indiffcrcutly  defended 
against  the  Iroquois,  and  that  the  King  had  to 
send  soldiers  to  save  it  from  destruction.  In  the 
next  year,  at  the  instance  of  Maisonneuve,  another 
change  was  made.  A  specified  sum  was  set  apart 
for  parposes  of  defence,  and  the  salaries  of  the 
Governors  were  proportioiiably  reduced.  The 
Governor-General,  Montmagny,  though  he  seems 
to  have  done  better  than  could  reasonably  have 
been  expected,  was  removed ;  and,  as  Maisonneuve 
declined  the  office,  d'Ailleboust,  another  Montt-e- 
alist,  was  appointed  to  it.  This  movement,  indeed, 
had  been  accomplished  by  the  interest  of  the  Mont- 
real party  ;  for  already  there  was  no  slight  jealousy 
between  Quebec  and  her  rival. 

The  Council  was  reorganized,  and  now  consisted 
of  the  Governor,  the  Superior  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
three  of  the  principal  inhabitants.'  These  last 
were  to  be  chosen  eveiy  three  yeai-s  by  the  Council 
itself,  in  conjunction  with  the  Syndics  of  Quebec, 
Monti-eal,  and  Three  Rivers.  The  Syndic  was  an 
officer  elected  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  community 
to  which  he  belonged,  to  manage  its  affairs.  Hence 
a  slight  ingredient  of  liberty  was  hitroduced  into 
the  new  organization. 

The  colony,  since  the  transfer  of  the  fur-trade, 
had  become  a  resident  corporation  of  merchants, 
with  the  Governor  and  Council  at  its  head.  They 
were  at  once  the  directors  of  a  trading  company, 

e  Eiyers,  when  present,  (lad 
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a  legislative  assembly,  a  court  of  justice,  and  an 
executive  body :  more  even  than  this,  for  they 
regulated  the  private  affairs  of  families  and  indi- 
viduals. The  appointment  and  payment  of  clerks 
and  the  examining  of  accounts  mingled  with  high 
functions  of  government ;  and  the  new  corporation 
of  the  inhabitants  seems  to  have  been  managed 
with  very  little  consultation  of  its  members.  How 
the  Father  Superior  acquitted  himself  in  his  ca- 
pacity of  director  of  a  fur-company  is  nowhere 
recorded.^ 

As  for  Montreal,  though  it  had  given  a  Governor 
to  the  colony,  its  prospects  were  fai'  from  hopeful. 
The  ridiculous  Dauversi^re,  its  chief  founder,  was 
sick  and  bankrupt;  and  the  Associates  of  Mont- 
real, once  so  fuU  of  zeal  and  so  abounding  in 
wealth,  were  reduced  to  nine  persons.  What  it 
had  left  of  vitality  was  in  the  enthusiastic  Made- 
moiselle Mance,  the  earnest  and  disinterested 
soldier,  Maisonneuve,  and  the  priest,  Olier,  with 
his  new  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice. 

Let  us  visit  Quebec  in  midwinter.  Wc  pass  the 
warehouses  and  dwellings  of  the  lower  town,  and 
as  we  climb  the  zigzag  way  now  called  Mountain 
Street,  the  frozen  river,  the  roofs,  the  summits  of 
the  cliff,  and  all  the  broad  landscape  below  and 
around  us  glare  m  the  sharp  sunHght  with  a 
dazzling  whiteness.  At  the  top,  scarcely  a  private 
house  is  to  be  seen  ;  but,  instead,  a  fort,  a  church, 
a  hospital,  a  cemetery,  a  house  of  the  Jesuits,  and 

I  Those  curious  in  regard  to  thesi 
count  of  them,  at  greater  length,  ii 
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an  XJrsuline  convent.  Yet,  regardless  of  the  keen 
air,  soldiers,  Jesuits,  servants,  officials,  women,  all 
of  the  little  community  who  are  not  cloistered,  are 
abroad  and  astir.  Despite  the  gloom  of  the  times, 
an  unwonted  cheer  enlivens  this  rocky  perch  of 
France  and  the  Faith ;  for  it  is  New- Year's  Day, 
and  there  is  an  active  interchange  of  greetings  and 
presents.  Thanks  to  the  nimble  pen  of  the  Father 
Superior,  we  know  what  each  gave  and  what  each 
received.  He  thus  writes  in  his  private  journal:  — 
"  The  soldiers  went  with  their  guns  to  salute 
Monsieur  the  Governor;  and  so  did  also  the  inhab- 
itants in  a  body.  He  was  beforehand  with  us, 
and  came  here  at  seven  o'clock  to  wish  us  a  happy 
New- Year,  each  in  tui-n,  one  after  another,  I 
went  to  see  him  after  mass.  Another  time  we 
must  he  beforehand  with  him.  M.  Giffard  also 
came  to  see  us.  The  Hospital  nuns  sent  us  lettera 
of  compliment  very  early  in  the  morning  ;  and  the 
Ursulines  sent  us  some  beautiful  presents,  with 
candles,  rosaries,  a  crucifix,  etc.,  and,  at  dinner- 
time, two  excellent  pies.  I  sent  them  two  images, 
in  enamel,  of  St.  Ignatius  and  St.  Francis  Xavier. 
We  gave  to  M.  Giffard  Father  Bonnet's  book  on 
the  life  of  Our  Lord;  to  M.  des  Chatelets,  a  little 
volume  on  Eternity;  to  M.  Bourdon,  a  telescope 
and  compass  ;  and  to  others,  reliquaries,  rosaries, 
medals,  images,  etc.  I  went  to  see  M.  Giffard, 
M.  CouiUard,  and  Mademoiselle  de  Eepentigny. 
The  Ursulines  sent  to  beg  that  I  would  come  and 
see  them  before  the  end  of  the  day.  I  went,  and 
paid  my  compliments  also  to  Madame  de  la  Peltrie, 
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who  sent  us  some  presents,  I  was  near  leaving 
tkb  out,  which  would  have  been  a  sad  oversight. 
We  gave  a  crucifix  to  the  woman  who  washes  the 
church-linen,  a  bottle  of  eau-de-vie  to  Abraham, 
four  handkerchiefs  to  Im  wife,  some  books  of  devo- 
tion to  others,  and  two  handkerchiefs  to  Robert 
Hache.  He  asked  for  two  more,  and  we  gave 
them  to  him."  ^ 

1  Joamid  des  Sup&ieurs  lies  J&itites,  MS.  Only  fragments  of  this 
curious  record  are  extant.  It  was  begun  by  Lalemant  in  16i5.  For  the 
priTilege  of  haTJng  what  remans  of  it  copied  I  am  indeiited  Id  M.  Jacques 
Viger.  Tlie  entry  Iranslftted  above  is  of  Jan.  1,  1646.  Of  the  persona 
named  in  it,  Git&rd  was  seigneur  of  Beanport,  and  a  member  of  tlie  Coun- 
cil; Des  Cii&telets  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers,  and  connected  by 
marriage  with  Gi&rd ;  Ooaillard  mas  son-in-law  of  tlie  first  settler,  Hu- 
bert; Mademoiselle  de  Eepentigny  waa  daughter  of  L©  Gardeur  de 
Bepenligny,  commander  of  the  fleet]  Madame  de  la  FelCrie  lias  been 
described  already ;  Bourdon  was  chief  engineer  of  the  colony ;  Abraham 
was  Abraham  Martin,  pilot  for  the  King  on  the  St.  Lawrence^,  from  whom 
the  historic  Plains  of  Abralmm  received  their  name.  (See  Ferland,  Notes 
eta-  Registres,  16.)     The  rest  were  eervonls,  or  persons  of  hamble  station. 
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1645-1 G48. 

A    DOOMED    NATION. 

LrniAN  Ikfatuation.  —  Irochtois  and  Huron.  —  Huron  Tbiumphs. 
—  The  Captiye  Iroqoois.  — His  riSROCiir  and  Fortitude. — 
Partisan  Exploits.  —  Diplomacy.  —  Tue  Andastes.  —  The  Hu- 
ron Embassy.  —  Kbw  Negotiations.  —  The  Iroquois  Ambas- 
sador.—  His  Suicide.  —  Ikoqoois  Honor. 

It  was  a  strange  and  miserable  spectacle  to 
behold  the  savages  of  this  continent  at  the  time 
when  the  knell  of  theix  common  ruin  had  already 
sounded.  Ciyilization  had  gained  a  foothold  on 
their  borders.  The  long  and  gloomy  reign  of  bar- 
barism was  drawing  near  its  close,  and  their  uiiited 
efforts  could  scarcely  have  availed  to  sustain  it. 
Yet,  in  this  crisis  of  then-  destiny,  these  doomed 
tribes  were  tearing  each  other's  throats  in  a  wolfish 
fury,  joined  to  an  intelligence  that  seiTcd  Httle 
purpose  but  mutual  deatniction. 

How  the  quan-el  began  between  the  Iroquois 
and  theh-  Hui'on  kindred  no  man  can  tell,  and  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  conjecture.  At  this  time,  the 
ruling  passion  of  the  savage  Confederates  was  the 
annihilation  of  this  rival  people  and  of  their  Algon- 
[m] 
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quin  allies, — if  the  linderstanding  between  the  Hu- 
rons  and  these  incoherent  hordes  can  be  called  an 
alliance.  United,  they  far  outnumbered  the  Iro- 
quois, Indeed,  the  Hurons  alone  were  not  much 
infeiior  in  force  ;  for,  by  the  largest  estimates,  the 
strength  of  the  five  Iroquois  nations  must  now 
have  been  considerably  less  than  three  thousand 
warriors.  Their  true  superiority  was  a  moral  one. 
They  were  in  one  of  those  transports  of  pride, 
self-confidence,  and  rage  for  ascendency,  which, 
in  a  savage  people,  marks  an  era  of  conquest. 
With  elII  the  defects  of  their  organization,  it  was 
far  better  than  that  of  their  neighbors.  There 
were  bickeiings,  jealousies,  plottings  and  counter- 
plotting's,  separate  wara  and  separate  treaties,  among 
the  five  members  of  the  league ;  yet  nothing  could 
sunder  them.  The  bonds  that  united  them  were 
like  cords  of  India-rubber:  they  would  stretch,  and 
the  parts  would  be  seemingly  disjoined,  only  to 
return  to  theh'  old  union  with  the  recoil.  Such 
was  the  elastic  strength  of  those  relations  of  clan- 
ship which  were  the  life  of  the  league,-^ 

The  first  meeting  of  white  men  with  the  Hurons 
found  them  at  blows  with  the  Iroquois ;  and  from 
that  time  forward,  the  war  raged  with  increasing 
fury.  Small  seal  ping-parties  infested  the  Huron 
forests,  killing  squaws  in  the  cornfields,  or  entering 
villages  at  midnight  to  tomahawk  their  sleeping  in- 
habitants. Often,  too,  invasions  were  made  in  force. 
Sometimes  towns  were  set  upon  and  burned,  and 
sometimes  there  were  deadly  conflicts  in  the  depths 

'  See  ante,  IntrodDctioii. 
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of  the  forests  and  the  passes  of  the  hills.  The 
invaders  were  not  always  successful.  A  bloody  re- 
buff and  a  sharp  retaliation  now  and  then  requited 
them.  Thus,  in  1638,  a  war-party  of  a  hundred 
Ii-oquois  met  in  the  forest  a  hand  of  three  hundred 
Hui'on  and  Algonquin  waniors.  They  might  have 
retreated,  and  the  greater  numher  were  for  doing 
so  ;  but  Ononkwaya,  an  Oneida  chief,  refused. 
"  Look  I  "  he  said,  "  the  sky  is  clear ;  the  Sun  be- 
holds us.  If  there  were  clouds  to  hide  our  shame 
from  his  sight,  we  might  fly  ;  but,  as  it  k,  we  must 
fight  while  we  can."  They  stood  then'  ground  for 
a  time,  hut  were  soon  overborne.  Four  or  five 
escaped;  but  the  rest  were  surrounded,  and  killed 
or  taken.  This  yeai",  Fortune  smiled  on  the  Hu- 
rons ;  and  they  took,  in  all,  more  than  a  hundred 
prisoners,  who  were  distributed  among  their  vaiious 
towiis,  to  be  burned.  These  scenes,  with  them, 
occurred  always  in  the  night ;  and  it  was  held  to 
be  of  the  last  importance  that  the  torture  should  be 
protracted  from  sunset  till  dawn.  The  too  valiant 
Ononkwaya  was  among  the  victims.  Even  in  death 
he  took  his  revenge  ;  for  it  was  thought  an  auguiy 
of  disaster  to  the  victors,  if  no  cry  of  pain  could  be 
extorted  from  the  sufferer,  and,  on  the  present 
occasion,  he  displayed  an  unflinching  courage,  rare 
even  among  Indian  warriors.  His  execution  took 
place  at  the  town  of  Teanaustay^,  called  St.  Joseph 
by  the  Jesuits.  The  Fathers  could  not  save  his 
life,  but,  what  was  more  to  the  purpose,  they  bap- 
tized him.  On  the  scaifold  where  he  was  burned, 
he  wrought  himself  into  a  fury  which  seemed  to 
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render  him  insensible  to  pain.  Thinking  him 
nearly  spent,  his  tormentors  scalped  him,  when, 
to  their  amazement,  he  leaped  up,  snatched  the 
brands  that  had  been  the  instruments  of  his  tor- 
ture, drove  the  screeching  crowd  from  the  scaifold, 
and  held  them  all  at  bay,  while  they  pelted  him 
fr'om  below  with  sticks,  stones,  and  showers  of 
live  coals.  At  length  he  made  a  false  step  and 
fell  to  the  ground,  when  they  seized  him  and 
threw  him  into  the  fire.  He  instantly  leaped  out, 
covered  with  blood,  cinders,  and  ashes,  and  rushed 
upon  them,  with  a  blazing  brand  in  each  hand. 
The  crowd  gave  way  before  him,  and  he  ran 
towards  the  town,  as  if  to  set  it  on  fire.  They 
threw  a  pole  across  his  way,  which  tripped  him 
and  flung  hira  headlong  to  the  earth,  on  which 
they  all  fell  upon  him,  cut  off  his  hands  and  feet, 
and  again  threw  liim  into  the  fire.  He  rolled  him- 
self out,  and  crawled  forward  on  his  elbows  and 
knees,  glaring  upon  them  with  such  unutterable 
fei'ocity  that  they  recoiled  once  more,  till,  seeing 
that  he  was  helpless,  they  threw  themselves  upon 
him,  and  cut  off  his  head.' 

When  the  Iroquois  could  not  win  by  force,  they 
were  sometimes  more  successful  with  treachery.  In 
the  summer  of  1645,  two  war-parties  of  the  hostile 
nations  met  in  the  forest.  The  Hm'ons  bore  them- 
selves 80  well  that  they  had  nearly  gained  the  day, 
when  the  Iroquois  called  for  a  parley,  displayed  a 
great  number  of  wampum-belts,  and  said  that  they 
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wished  to  treat  for  peace.     The  Hurons  had  the 

folly  to  consent.  The  cMefa  on  both  sides  sat  down 
to  a  council,  dui'ing  which  the  Iroquois,  seizing  a 
favorable  moment,  fell  upon  their  dupes  and  routed 
them  completely,  killing  and  capturing  a  consider- 
able number.^ 

The  large  frontier  town  of  St.  Joseph  was  well 
fortified  with  palisades,  on  which,  at  intervals,  were 
wooden  watch-towers.  On  an  evening  of  this 
same  summer  of  1645,  the  Iroquois  approached 
the  place  in  force ;  and  the  young  Huron  waiTiora, 
mounting  theu'  palisades,  sang  their  war-songs  all 
night,  with  the  utmost  power  of  their  lungs,  in 
order  that  the  enemy,  knowing  them  to  be  on  their 
guard,  might  be  deterred  from  an  attack.  The 
night  was  dark,  and  the  hideous  dissonance  re- 
sounded far  and  wide ;  yet,  regardless  of  the  din, 
two  Iroquois  crept  close  to  the  palisade,  where  they 
lay  motionless  till  near  dawn.  By  this  time  the 
last  song  had  died  away,  and  the  tired  singers  had 
left  their  posts  or  fallen  asleep.  One  of  the  Iro- 
quois, with  the  silence  and  agility  of  a  wild-cat, 
climbed  to  the  top  of  a  watch-tower,  where  he 
found  two  slumbering  Hurons,  brained  one  of  them 
with  his  hatchet,  and  thi-ew  the  other  down  to  his 
comrade,  who  quickly  despoiled  him  of  his  life  and 
his  scalp.  Then,  with  the  reeking  trophies  of  their 
exploit,  the  adventurers  rejoined  their  countrymen 
in  the  forest. 

The  Hurons  planned  a  counter-stfoke  ;  and  three 
of  them,  after  a  jouniey  of  twenty  days,  reached 

1  Ragueiioau,  Relation  des  Hvrons,  1640,  55. 
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the  great  town  of  tlie  Senecas,  They  entered  it  at 
midnight,  and  found,  as  usual,  no  guard ;  but  the 
doors  of  the  houses  were  made  fast.  They  cut  a 
hole  in  the  bark  side  of  one  of  them,  crept  in, 
stirred  the  fading  embers  to  give  them  light,  chose 
each  his  man,  tomahawked  him,  scalped  him,  and 
escaped  ia  the  confusion.' 

Despite  such  petty  triumphs,  the  Hurous  felt 
themselves  on  the  verge  of  ruin.  Pestilence  and 
war  had  wasted  them  away,  and  left  but  a  sjieleton 
of  their  former  strength.  In  their  distress,  they 
cast  about  them  for  succor,  and,  remeinbenng  an 
ancient  friendship  with  a  kindred  nation,  the  An- 
dastes,  they  sent  an  embassy  to  ask  of  them  aid  in 
war  or  intervention  to  obtain  peace.  This  power- 
ful people  dwelt,  as  has  been  shown,  on  the  River 
Susquehanna."  The  way  was  long,  even  in  a  dii'ect 
line ;  but  the  Iroquois  lay  between,  and  a  wide 
circuit  was  necessaiy  to  avoid  them.  A  Christian 
chief,  whom  the  Jesuits  had  named  Charles,  to- 
gether with  four  Christian  and  four  heathen  Hurons, 
bearing  wampum-belts  and  gifts  from  the  council, 
departed  on  this  embassy  on  the  thirteenth  of  April, 
ISIT,  and  reached  the  great  town  of  the  Andastes 

1  Ragueneau,  Relation  des  Sarons,  1646,  55,  56. 

s  See  Introduction.  The  Susquebannocks  of  Smith,  clearly  tlie  same 
people,  are  placed,  in  liia  map,  on  tlie  east  side  of  t!ie  Susquehanna,  soma 
twenty  miles  from  its  mouth.  He  speaks  of  them  as  great  enemies  of  the 
MasaawomekeB  (Mohawks).  No  other  savage  people  so  boldly  resisted 
the  Iroquois;  but  the  story  in  Hazard's  Aiinala  of  Peaasglvania,  that  a 
hundred  of  them  beat  off  sixteen  hundred  Senecas,  is  disproved  by  tlie 
tkct,  that  the  Senecas,  in  their  best  estate,  never  had  so  many  warriors. 
The  miserable  remnant  of  the  Andastes,  called  Conestogas,  were  massa- 
cred by  the  Paxton  Boys,  in  176S.  See  "Cjonapiracy  of  Ponliao,"  414. 
Compare  Historical  Magaiine,  II.  29i. 
29* 
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early  in  June.  It  contained,  as  the  Jesuits  were 
told,  no  less  than  thirteen  hundi-ed  warriors.  The 
council  assembled,  and  the  chief  ambassador  ad- 
dressed them :  — 

"We  come  from  the  Land  of  Souls,  where  all 
is  gloom,  dismay,  and  desolation.  Our  fields  are 
covered  with  blood  ;  our  houses  are  filled  only  with 
the  dead ;  and  we  ourselves  have  but  life  enough  to 
beg  our  friends  to  take  pity  on  a  people  who  are 
di-awing  near-  their  eud."^  Then  he  presented  the 
wampura-belts  and  other  gifts,  saying  that  they 
were  the  voice  of  a  dying  country. 

The  Andastes,  who  had  a  mortal  quarrel  with  the 
Mohawks,  and  who  had  before  promised  to  aid 
the  Hurons  in  case  of  need,  returned  a  favorable 
answer,  but  were  disposed  to  try  the  virtue  of 
diplomacy  rather  than  the  tomahawk.  After  a 
series  of  councils,  they  determined  to  send  ambas- 
sadors, not  to  their  old  enemies,  the  Mohawks,  but 
to  the  Onondagas,  Oneidas,  and  Cayugas,^  who 
were  geographically  the  centi'al  nations  of  the 
Iroquois  league,  while  the  Mohawks  and  the  Scne- 
cas  were  respectively  at  its  eastern  and  western 
extremities.     By  inducing  the  thi'ee  central  nations, 

1  "  II  leur  dit  qu'il  veiioit  du  pays  des  Ames,  oU  la  guerre  et  la  ter- 
renr  dea  enneinis  auoic  tout  desol6,  ot  \es  CHinpagnes  n'estoient  couuertes 
que  de  sang,  oix  les  uabanee  n'estoieiit  rempUes  que  de  cadaures,  et  qa'il 
ne  leur  restoit  ii  eux-meemeB  de  ^ie,  ejhou  autant  qn'iU  en  auoieut  eu 
liesiiin  pour  venir  dire  &  leurs  amis,  qu'ils  eussent  piti^  dVn  pays  qui 
droit  &.  sa  fin,"  —  Hagueneau,  Relation  des  Hwrom,  1648,  58. 

2  Examinntion  leaves  no  doubt  that  tlie  Ouiouenronnons  of  Kagueneau 
(ii!c(uiiiin  des  Hurons,  1648,  40,  59)  were  the  Oiogouius  or  Goiiogomns,  tliat 
is  (o  say,  tlie  Cayugas.  They  must  not  l)e  confounded  with  the  Onen- 
rohronnoiia,  a  small  tribe  htistile  to  the  Iroquois,  who  took  retlige  among 
the  Hurons  in  1638. 
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and,  if  possible,  the  Seiiecas  also,  to  conclude  a 
treaty  with  the  Hurons,  these  last  would  be  enabled 
to  concenti'ate  their  force  against  the  Mohawks, 
whom  the  Andastes  would  attack  at  the  same  time, 
unless  they  humbled  themselves  and  made  peace. 
This  scheme,  it  will  be  seen,  was  baaed  on  the 
assumption,  that  the  di-eaded  league  of  the  Iroquois 
was  far  from  being  a  unit  in  action  or  counsel. 

Charles,  with  some  of  his  colleagues,  now  set 
out  for  home,  to  report  the  result  of  their  mission  ; 
but  the  Seuecas  were  lying  in  wait  for  thera,  and 
they  were  forced  to  make  a  wide  sweep  through 
the  Alleghanies,  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  appar- 
ently Ohio,  to  avoid  these  vigilant  foes.  It  was 
October  before  they  reached  the  Huron  towns, 
and  meanwhile  hopes  of  peace  had  ai-isen  fi-om 
another  quarter.' 

Early  in  the  spring,  a  band  of  Onondagas  had 
made  an  inroad,  but  were  roughly  handled  by  the 
Hurons,  who  killed  several  of  them,  captured  oth- 
ers, and  put  the  rest  to  flight.  The  prisoners  were 
burned,  with  the  exception  of  one  who  committed 
suicide  to  escape  the  tortui'e,  and  one  other,  the 
chief  man  of  the  party,  whose  name  was  Annenraia. 
Some  of  the  Hurons  were  dissatisfied  at  the  mercy 
shown  him,  and  gave  out  that  they  would  kill  him; 
■on  which  the  chiefs,  who  never  placed  themselves 
in  open  opposition  to  the  popular  will,  secretly 
fitted  him  out,  made  him  presents,  and  aided  him 
to  escape  at  night,  with  an  understanding  that  he 
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should  use  his  influence  at  Onondaga  in  favor 
of  peace.  After  crossing  Lake  Ontario,  he  met 
nearly  all  the  Onondaga  warriors  on  the  march  to 
avenge  his  supposed  death ;  for  he  was  a  man  of 
high  account.  They  greeted  him  as  one  risen  from 
the  grave  ;  and,  on  his  part,  he  persuaded  them  to 
renounce  their  warlike  purpose  and  return  home. 
On  their  aa'rival,  the  chiefs  and  old  men  were 
called  to  council,  and  the  matter  was  dehated  with 
the  usual  deliberation. 

About  this  time  the  ambassador  of  the  Andastes 
appeared  with  his  wampum-belts.  Both  this  nation 
aud  the  Onondagas  had  secret  motives  which  were 
perfectly  in  accordance.  The  Andastes  hated  the 
Mohawks  as  enemies,  and  the  Onondagas  were  jeal- 
ous of  them  as  confederates;  for,  since  they  had 
armed  themselves  with  Dutch  guns,  their  arrogance 
and  boastings  had  given  umbrage  to  their  brethren 
of  the  league ;  and  a  peace  with  the  Hurons  would 
leave  the  latter  free  to  turn  their  undivided  strength 
against  the  Mohawks,  and  cm-b  their  insolence. 
The  Oneidas  and  the  Cayugas  were  of  one  mind 
with  the  Onondagas.  Three  nations  of  the  league, 
to  satisfy  their  spite  against  a  fourth,  would  strike 
hands  with  the  common  enemy  of  all.  It  was 
resolved  to  send  an  embassy  to  the  Hurons.  Yet 
it  may  be,  that,  after  all,  the  Onondagas  had  but 
half  a  mind  for  peace.  At  least,  they  were  mi- 
fortunate  in  their  choice  of  an  ambassador.  He 
was  by  birth  a  Huron,  who,  having  been  captured 
when  a  boy,  adopted  and  naturalized,  had  become 
more  an  Iroquois  than  the    Iroquois    themselves ; 
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and  scarcely  one  of  tlie  fierce  confederates  had 
shed  so  much  Huron  blood.  When  he  reached 
the  town  of  St.  Ignace,  which  he  did  about  mid- 
summer, and  deUvered  his  messages  and  wampum- 
belts,  there  was  a  great  division  of  opinion  among 
the  Hurons.  The  Bear  Nation — the  member  of 
then-  confederacy  which  was  farthest  from  the  Iro- 
quois, and  least  exposed  to  danger  —  was  for  re- 
jecting overtiu'es  made  by  so  offensive  an  agency; 
but  those  of  the  Hurons  who  had  suffered  most 
were  eager  for  peace  at  any  price,  and,  after 
solemn  deliberation,  it  was  resolved  to  send  an 
embassy  in  retm-n.  At  its  head  was  placed  a 
Christian  chief  named  Jean  Baptiste  Atii'onta ;  and 
on  the  first  of  August  he  and  four  others  departed 
for  Onondaga,  can-ying  a  profusion  of  presents,  and 
accompanied  by  the  apostate  envoy  of  the  Iroquois. 
As  the  ambassadors  had  to  hunt  on  the  way  for 
subsistence,  besides  making  canoes  to  cross  Lake 
Ontario,  it  was  twenty  days  before  they  reached 
their  destination.  When  they  arrived,  there  was 
great  jubilation,  and,  for  a  full  month,  nothing  but 
councdg.  Havmg  thus  sifted  the  matter  to  the 
bottom,  the  Onondagas  determined  at  last  to  send 
another  embassy  with  Jean  Baptiste  on  his  return, 
and  with  them  fifteen  Huron  prisoners,  as  an  ear- 
nest of  then-  good  intentions,  retaining,  on  theu' 
part,  one  of  Baptiste's  colleagues  as  a  hostage. 
This  time  they  chose  for  their  envoy  a  chief  of 
then-  own  nation,  named  Scandawati,  a  man  of 
renown,  sixty  years  of  age,  joining  with  him  two 
colleagues.     The    old    Onondaga    entered   on   his 
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mission  with  a  troubled  mind.  His  anxiety  was 
not  so  much  for  his  life  as  for  his  honor  and  dig- 
nity ;  for,  while  the  Oneidas  and  the  Cayugas  were 
acting  in  concuri'ence  with  the  Onondagas,  the 
Senecas  had  refused  any  part  in  the  embassy,  and 
still  breathed  nothing  but  war.  Would  they,  or 
still  more  the  Mohawks,  so  far  forget  the  consid- 
eration due  to  one  whose  name  had  boon  great  in 
the  councils  of  the  League  as  to  assaidt  the  Hu- 
rons  while  he  was  among  them  in  the  character 
of  an  ambassador  of  his  nation,  whereby  his  honor 
would  be  compromised  and  his  hfe  endangered  ? 
His  mind  brooded  on  this  idea,  and  he  told  one  of 
his  colleagues,-  that,  if  such  a  slight  were  put  upon 
him,  he  should  die  of  mortification.  "  I  am  not  a 
dead  dog,"  he  said,  "  to  be  despised  and  forgotten. 
I  am  worthy  that  all  men  should  tura  their  eyes 
on  me  while  I  am  among  enemies,  and  do  nothing 
that  may  involve  me  in  danger." 

What  with  hunting,  fishing,  canoe-making,  and 
bad  weather,  the  progress  of  the  august  travellers 
was  80  slow,  that  they  did  not  reach  the  Huron 
towns  till  the  twentj'-third  of  October.  Scanda- 
wati  presented  seven  large  belts  of  wampum,  each 
composed  of  three  or  four  thousand  beads,  which 
the  Jesuits  call  the  pearls  and  diamonds  of  the 
country.  He  delivered,  too,  the  fifteen  captives, 
and  promised  a  hundred  more  on  the  final  conclu- 
sion of  peace.  The  three  Onondagas,  remained,  as 
surety  for  the  good  faith  of  those  who  sent  them, 
unto  the  beginning  of  January,  when  the  Hurons 
on  theii'  part  sent  six  ambassadors  to  conclude  the 
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treaty,  one  of  the  Onondagas  accompanying  them. 
Soon  there  came  dire  tidings.  The  prophetic  heart 
of  the  old  chief  had  not  deceived  him.  The  Sen- 
ecas  and  Mohawks,  disregarding  negotiations  in 
which  they  had  no  part,  and  resolved  to  bring 
them  to  an  end,  were  invading  the  country,  in 
force.  It  might  be  thought  that  the  Hurons  would 
take  their  revenge  on  the  Onondaga  envoys,  now 
hostages  among  them  ;  but  they  did  not  do  so,  for 
the  chaj'acter  of  an  ambassador  was,  for  the  most 
part,  held  in  respect.  One  morning,  however, 
Scandawati  had  disappeared.  They  were  fuU  of 
excitement;  for  they  thought  that  he  had  escaped 
to  the  enemy.  They  ranged  the  woods  in  search 
of  him,  and  at  length  found  him  in  a  thicket  near 
the  town.  He  lay  dead,  on  a  bed  of  spruce-boughs 
which  he  had  made,  his  throat  deeply  gashed  with 
a  knife.  He  had  died  by  his  own  hand,  a  victim 
of  mortified  pride.  "  See,"  writes  Father  Tlague- 
neau,  "  how  much  our  Indians  stand  on  the  point 
of  honor! "^ 

We  have  seen  that  one  of  his  two  colleagues 
had  set  out  for  Onondaga  with  a  deputation  of  six 
Hurons.  This  party  was  met  by  a  hundred  Mo- 
hawks, who  captured  them  all  and  killed  the  sis 
Hurons,  but  spared  the  Onondaga,  and  compelled 
him  to  join  them.  Soon  after,  they  made  a  sudden 
onset  on  about  three  hundred  Hurons  joui'neying 
through  the  forest  from  the  town  of  St.  Ignace  ; 
and,  as  many  of  them  were  women,  they  routed 

1  Tliis  remai'kable  story  is  to!d  by  Hagueneflu,  Belation  dee  Hurons, 
164S,  56-68.    He  was  preseut  at  the  time,  and  knew  all  the  ci 
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the  whole,  and  took  forty  prisoners.  The  Onon- 
daga bore  part  in  the  fray,  and  captured  a  Chris- 
tian Huron  girl;  but  the  next  day  h.e  insisted  on 
returning  to  the  Huron  town.  "  Kill  me,  if  you 
will,"  he  said  to  the  Mohawks,  "  but  I  cannot  follow 
you ;  for  then  I  should  be  ashamed  to  appeal-  among 
my  countrymen,  who  sent  me  on  a  message  of 
peace  to  the  Hurons  ;  and  I  must  die  with  them, 
sooner  than  seem  to  act  as  their  enemy."  On  this, 
the  Mohawks  not  only  permitted  him  to  go,  but 
gave  him  the  Huron  gii'l  whom  he  had  taken ;  and 
the  Onondaga  led  her  back  in  safety  to  her  country- 
men,' Here,  then,  is  a  ray  of  light  out  of  Egyp- 
tian darkness.  The  principle  of  honor  was  not 
extinct  in  these  wild  hearts. 

Wo  hear  no  more  of  the  negotiations  between . 
the  Onondagas  and  the  Hurons.  They  and  their 
results  were  swept  away  in  the  storm  of  events 
soon  to  be  related. 

1  "  Celiiy  qui  I'auoit  prise  eatoit  Oiinontaeromion,  qui  estnnt  icy  en  os 
'tage  k  cause  do  la  paix  qui  ee  traits  auec  les  Oiinontaeroiiaons,  et  s'estant 
trouuiJ  aneo  nos  Hurons  ^  ectte  ehasse,  y  flit  pria  tout  ilea  premiers  par  les 
Sonnonfoueronnans  (Aaaieraanoasf),  qui  I'ayans  reconnu  ne  luy  fireiit 
aueun  mal,  et  raesme  I'obiigerent  de  les  Buinre  et  prendre  part  k  leur  vic- 
toire ;  eC  ainsi  en  ce  reneoutre  c^(  Onnontaeronnon  auoiC  £tit  sn  prise, 
tenement  neantmoins  qu'il  desira  s'en  retoumer  le  lendemain,  disant  aux 
Sonnontoueronnone  qn'ils  le  tuassent  s'ils  vouloient,  mais  qu'il  ne  pouuoit 
Be  lesondre  &  les  suiure,  et  qu'il  auroit  honte  de  reparoistre  en  son  pays, 
les  ajtkires  qui  I'auoient  unlene  aux  Hurons  pour  la  paix  ne  permettnnt  psa 
qa'il  fist  autre  chose  que  de  mourir  avec  eux  plus  tost  que  de  paroietre 
s'eslre  comports  en  ennemy.  Ainsi  les  Sonnontoueronnons  luy  permirent 
de  s'en  retoumer  et  de  ramener  cette  bonne  Chresl^enne,  qui  estoit  sa 
capliue,  Ittquelle  nous  a  console  par  le  recit  des  entreliens  de  ces  pnunies 
gens  dans  leur  affliction."  —  Bagueneaa,  Behtion  des  Hurons,  16i8,  66. 

Apparently  the  word  Soiaioatoiieronnnna  (Senecas),in  the  above,  should 
read  Annieivimoiis  (Mohawks) ;  for,  on  pp.  50,  57,  the  writer  twice  speaks 
of  the  party  as  Mohawks. 
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THE    HURO:S    CHURCH. 

Hopes  ov  the  MisaioK.  —  Cuhistias  and  Hbathes,  — Body  and 
Soul,  —  Position  of  Prosblttes.  —  Thu  Huhok  GiiiL's  Visit 
TO  HEiVEs.  —  A  Cmaia.  —  Huhon  Justice.  —  Miibdek  and 
Atonement.  —  Hopes  and  Peabs. 

How  did  it  fare  with  the  missions  in  these  days 
of  woe  and  terror  1  They  had  thriven  beyond 
hope.  The  Hurons,  in  their  time  of  trouble,  had 
become  tractable.  They  humbled  themselves,  and, 
in  their  desolation  and  despair,  came  for  succor  to 
the  priests.  There  was  a  harvest  of  converts,  not 
only  exceeding  in  numbers  that  of  all  former  yeajs, 
but  giving  in  many  cases  undeniable  proofs  of  sin- 
cerity and  feiTor.  In  some  towns  the  Christians 
outnumbered  the  heathen,  and  in  nearly  all  they 
formed  a  strong  party.  The  mission  of  La  Concep- 
tion, or  Ossossane,  was  the  most  successful.  Here 
there  were  now  a  church  and  one  or  moi-e  resident 
Jesuits,  —  as  also  at  St.  Joseph,  St,  Ignace,  St. 
Michel,  and  St.  Jean  Baptiste :  ^  for  we  have  seen 
that  the  Huron  towns  were  christened  with  names 
of  saints.     Each  church  had  its  bell,  which  was 

1  Ragueneau,  S^olion  des  Harons,  1646,  56. 
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sometimes  hung  in  a  neighboring  tree.'  Every 
morning  it  rang  ita  summons  to  mass ;  and,  issu- 
ing from  their  dwellings  of  bark,  tbe  converts 
gathered  within  the  sacred  precinct,  where  the 
bare,  rude  walls,  fresh  from  the  axe  and  saw,  con- 
trasted with  the  sheen  of  tinsel  and  gilding,  and 
the  hues  of  gay  draperies  and  gaudy  pictures.  At 
evening  they  met  again  at  prayers ;  and  on  Sun- 
day, masses,  confession,  catechism,  sennons,  and 
repeating  the  rosary  consumed  the  whole  day.^ 

These  converts  rarely  took  part  in  the  binning 
of  prisoners.  On  the  contrary,  they  sometimes  set 
their  faces  against  the  practice ;  and  on  one  occa- 
sion, a  certain  Etiemie  Totiri,  while  his  heathen 
countrymen  were  tormenting  a  captive  Iroquois  at 
St,  Ignacc,  boldly  denounced  them,  and  promised 
them  an  eternity  of  ilames  and  demons,  unless  they 
desisted.  Not  content  with  this,  ho  addressed  an 
exhortation  to  the  sufferer  in  one  of  the  inteiTals 
of  his  torture.  The  dying  wretch  demanded  bap- 
tism, which  Etienne  took  it  upon  himself  to  ad- 
minister, amid  the  hootings  of  the  crowd,  who,  as 
he  ran  with  a  cup  of  water  from  a  neighboring 
house,  pushed  hira  to  and  fro  to  make  him  spill  it, 
crying  out,  "  Let  him  alone  !  Let  the  devils  bum 
him  after  we  have  done  !  "  ^ 

1  A  fragment  of  one  of  these  bells,  found  on  the  site  of  a  Huron  town, 
is  preserved  in  tlie  museum  of  Huron  relics  at  the  Laval  University, 
Quebec,  The  bell  was  not  large,  but  was  of  very  elaborate  workman- 
ship, Befoie  1G41  the  Jesnits  had  used  old  copper  kettles  as  a  substitute, 
—  Ldlre  de  Lalemant,  31  March,  1644, 

2  Kagueneau,  R:lotion  des  Hurons,  1646,  56. 

'  Ibid.,  58.  The  Hurnns  often  resisted  the  baptism  of  their  prisoners, 
on  tiie  ground  that  Hell,  and  not  Heaven,  was  the  place  to  which  they 
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In  regard  to  these  atrocious  scenes,  which  formed 
the  favorite  Huron  recreation  of  a  summer  night, 
the  Jesuits,  it  must  be  confessed,  did  not  quite 
come  up  to  the  requirements  of  modern  sensibility. 
They  were  offended  at  them,  it  is  true,  and  pre- 
vented them  when  they  could ;  but  they  were 
wholly  given  to  the  saving  of  souls,  and  held  the 
body  in  scorn,  as  the  vile  source  of  incalculable 
mischief,  worthy  the  worst  inflictions  that  could  be 
put  upon  it.  What  were  a  few  hours  of  suffering 
to  an  eternity  of  bliss  or  woe  ^  If  the  victim  were 
heathen,  these  brief  pangs  were  but  the  faint  pre- 
lude of  an  undying  flame ;  and  if  a  Christian, 
they  were  the  fiery  portal  of  Heaven.  They 
might,  indeed,  be  a  blessing ;  since,  accepted  in 
atonement  for  sin,  they  would  shorten  the  torments 
of  Purgatory.  Yet,  while  schooling  themselves  to 
despise  the  body,  and  all  the  pain  or  pleasure  that 
pertained  to  it,  the  Fathers  were  emphatic  on  one 
point.  It  must  not  be  eaten.  In  the  matter  of 
cannibalism,  they  were  loud  and  vehement  in  in- 
vective.^ 

would  hare  them  go.  —  See  Lalemant,  Edatim  des  Htirons,  1642,  60,  Ra- 
goeneau.  Ibid.,  1648,  5S,  anil  several  other  passages. 

1  The  following  curious  case  of  conversion  at  llie  stake,  gravely  re- 
lateil  by  LaJemant,  is  wortii  preserving. 

"All  Iroquois  was  to  be  burned  at  a  town  some  way  off.  What  oon- 
solalioo  to  set  for^,  in  the  hottest  Bummer  weather,  to  deliver  this  poor 
victim  from  the  hell  prepared  for  him  I  The  Father  approaches  him,  and 
instructs  bin>  even  in  the  midst  of  hia  torments.  Fortlmitli  the  Faith, 
finds  a  phic«  in  his  heart.  He  recognizes  and  adores,  as  the  author  of  his 
life.  Him  whose  name  he  had  never  heard  till  the  haxa  of  his  death.  Ho 
receives  the  grace  of  baptism,  and  breatliea  nothing  but  hoaven.  .  .  . 
This  newly  made,  but  generous  Christian,  mounted  on  the  scaffold  which 
is  the  place  of  liis  torture,  in  the  sight  of  a  thousand  spectators,  who  are 
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Undeniably,  the  Faith  was  making  progress  ;  yet 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  its  path  was  a  smooth 
one.  The  old  opposition  and  the  old  calumnies 
were  still  alive  and  active.  "  It  is  la  priere  that 
kills  us.  Your  books  and  your  strings  of  beads 
have  bewitched  the  country.  Before  yoa  came,  we 
were  happy  and  prosperous.  You  are  magicians. 
Your  charms  kill  our  corn,  and  bring  sickness  and 
the  Iroquois.  Echon  (Brcbeuf)  is  a  traitor  among 
us,  in  league  with  our  enemies."  Sach  discourse 
was  still  rife,  openly  and  secretly. 

The  Huron  who  embraced  the  Faith  renounced 
thenceforth,  as  we  have  seen,  the  feasts,  dances, 
and  games  in  which  was  his  delight,  since  all 
these  savored  of  diabolism.  And  if,  being  in 
health,  he  could  not  enjoy  himself,  so  also,  being 
sick,  he  could  not  be  cured ;  for  his  physician  was 
a  sorcerer,  whose  medicines  were  charms  and  in- 
cantations. If  the  convert  was  a  chief,  his  case 
was  far  worse  ;  since,  writes  Father  Lalemant,  "  to 
be  a  chief  and  a  Christian  is  to  combine  water  and 
fire  ;  for  the  business  of  the  chiefs  is  mainly  to  do 
the  Devil's  bidding,  preside  over  ceremonies  of  heU, 
and  excite  the  young  Indians  to  dances,  feasts,  and 
i  .indecencies,"  ^ 


at  once  his  enemies,  liis  judges,  and  IiIe  executioners,  raises  his  eyes  and 
his  yoice  heavenwarfl,  and  cries  aloud,  '  Sun,  who  art  witness  of  my  tor- 
ments, hear  my  words  I  I  am  ahout  to  die  ;  but,  after  my  death,  I  shall 
go  to  dwell  in  heaven.'"  — Rehliondes  Bunms.Kil,  67. 

The  Sun,  it  will  he  remembered,  was  the  god  of  the  heathen  Iroquois. 
The  convert  appealed  to  his  old  deity  to  rejoice  with  him  in  iiis  happy 

1  BdmioH  del  Hurms,  1642,  89.  The  indecendea  alladed  to  were 
chiefly  naked  dances,  of  a  superstitious  character,  and  ihe  mystical  cure 
called  Andacwandet,  before  mentioned. 
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It  ia  not  surprising,  then,  tiiat  proselytes  were 
difficult  to  make,  or  that,  being  made,  they  often 
relapsed.  The  Jesuits  complain  that  they  had  no 
means  of  controlling  their  converts,  and  coercing 
backsliders  to  stand  fast ;  and  they  add,  that  the 
Iroquois,  by  desti-oying  the  fur-trade,  had  broken 
the  principal  bond  between  the  Hurons  and  the 
French,  and  greatly  weakened  the  influence  of 
the  mission.^ 

Among  the  slanders  devised  by  the  heathen  paity 
against  the  teachers  of  the  obnoxious  doctrine  was 
one  which  foimd  wide  credence,  even  among  the 
converts,  and  produced  a  great  effect.  They  gave 
out  that  a  baptized  Huron  girl,  who  had  lately  died, 
and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  at  Sainte  Marie,,  had 
returned  to  life,  and  given  a  deplorable  account  of 
the  heaven  of  the  French.  No  sooner  had  she 
entered,  —  such  was  the  story,  —  than  they  seized 
her,  chained  her  to  a  stake,  and  tormented  her  all 
day  with  inconceivable  cruelty.  They  did  the 
same  to  all  the  other  converted  Hurons ;  for  this 
was  the  recreation  of  the  French,  and  especially  of 
the  Jesuits,  in  their  celestial  abode.  They  baptized 
Indians  with  no  other  object  than  that  they  might 
have  them  to  torment  in  heaven ;  to  wliich  end 
they  were  willing  to  meet  hardships  and  dangers  in 
this  life,  just  as  a  war-party  invades  the  enemy's 
country  at  great  risk  that  it  may  bring  home  pris- 
oners to  burn.  After  her  painful  experience,  an 
unknown  friend  secretly  showed  the  gii'l  a  path 
down  to  the  earth;    and  she  hastened  thither  to 

i  Lellre  da  P.  Hierosine  Laiemani,  appended  to  the  JRehlim  of  104B. 
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wain  her  counti7mcii  against  the  wiles  of  the  mis- 
sionaries/ 

In  the  spring  of  1648  the  excitement  of  the 
heathen  party  reaehed  a  crisis.  A  young  French- 
man, named  Jacques  Douart,  in  the  service  of  the 
mission,  gomg  out  at  evening  a  short  distance 
from  the  Jesuit  house  of  Sainte  Maaie,  was  toma- 
hawked by  unknown  Indians,**  who  proved  to  be 
two  brothers,  instigated  by  the  heathen  chiefs.  A 
great  commotion  followed,  and  for  a  few  days  it 
seemed  that  the  adverse  parties  would  fall  to  blows, 
at  a  time  when  the  common  enemy  threatened  to 
destroy  them  both.  But  sager  counsels  prevailed. 
In  view  of  the  manifest  strength  of  the  Christians, 
the  pagans  lowered  theh  tone ;  and  it  soon  be- 
came apparent  that  it  was  the  part  of  the  Jesuits  to 
insist  boldly  on  satisfaction  for  the  outrage.  They 
made  no  demand  that  the  murderers  should  be 
punished  or  surrendered,  but,  with  their  usual  good 
sense  in  such  matters,  conformed  to  Indian  usage, 
and  requu'cd  that  the  nation  at  large  should  make 
atonement  for  the  crime  by  presents.'  The  num- 
ber of  these,  their  value,  and  the  mode  of  delivering 
them  were  all  fixed  by  ancient  custom;  and  some  of 
the  converts,  acting  as  counsel,  advised  the  Fathers 
of  every  step  it  behooved  them  to  take  in  a  case  of 
such  importance.  As  this  is  the  best  illustration 
of  Huron  justice  on  record,  it  may  be  well  to  ob- 

1  Ragueneau,  Sdalion  dea  Surons,  1646,  05. 

2  JMd.,  1648,  77.  Compare  Lelire  du  P.  Jean  de  Brgbeu/  au  T.  R.  P. 
Vincent  Carafa,  Ggii^rat  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jdaas,  Sainte  Marie,  2  Juin, 
1M8,  in  Carayon. 

'  See  Introiluctiun. 
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serve  the  method  of  procedure,  —  recoUectiag  that 
the  public,  and  not  the  criminal,  was  to  pay  the 
forfeit  of  the  crime. 

First  of  all,  the  Hui'on  chiefs  summoned  the 
Jesuits  to  meet  them  at  a  grand  council  of  the  na- 
tion, when  an  old  orator,  chosen  by  the  rest,  rose 
and  addressed  Eagueneau,  as  chief  of  the  French, 
in  the  following  harangue.  Eagueneau,  who  re- 
ports it,  declares  that  he  has  added  nothing  to 
it,  and  the  translation  is  as  literal  as  possible. 

"  My  Brother,"  began  the  speaker,  "  behold  all  the 
tribes  of  our  league  assembled !  "  —  and  he  named 
them  one  by  one,  "  We  are  but  a  handful ;  you  are 
the  prop  and  stay  of  this  nation.  A  thunderbolt 
has  fallen  from  the  sky,  and  rent  a  chasm  in  the 
eai'th.  We  shall  fall'  into  it,  if  you  do  not  support 
us.  Take  pity  on  us.  We  are  here,  not  so  much 
to  speak  as  to  weep  over  oui"  loss  and  yours.  Our 
country  is  but  a  skeleton,  without  flesh,  veins, 
sinews,  or  arteries ;  and  its  bones  hang  together 
by  a  thread.  This  thread  is  broken  by  the  blow 
that  has,  fallen  on  the  head  of  your  nephew,* 
for  whom  we  weep.  It  was  a  demon  of  Hell  who 
placed  the  hatchet  in  the  murderer's  hand.  Was 
it  you,  Sun,  whose  beams  shine  on  us,  who  led 
him  to  do  this  deed^  Why  did  you  not  darken 
your  light,  that  he  might  he  stricken  with  horror 
at  his  crime  ?  Were  you  his  accomplice  1  No ; 
for  he  walked  in  dai'kness,  and  did  not  see  where 


'  The  Tiaual  Indian  figure  in  such  cases,  and  not  meant  to  express  an 
actual  relationship  ;  —  "Uncle"  for  a  superior,  "Brother"  for  an  equ^, 
"  Nepliew  "  for  an  inferior. 
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he  sti-uck.  He  thought,  this  wretched  murderer, 
that  he  aimed  at  the  head  of  a  young  Frenchman  ; 
but  the  blow  fell  upon  his  country,  and  gave  it  a 
death-wound.  The  earth  opens  to  receive  the 
blood  of  the  imiocent  victim,  and  we  shall  be  swal- 
lowed up  ia  the  chasm ;  for  we  ai'e  all  guilty. 
The  Iroquois  rejoice  at  his  death,  and  celebi'ate 
it  as  a  ti-iumph;  for  they  see  that  our  weapons 
ai-e  turned  against  each  other,  and  know  well  that 
our  nation  ia  near  its  end. 

"  Brother,  take  pity  on  this  nation.  You  alone 
can  restore  it  to  life.  It  is  for  you  to  gather  up  all 
these  scattered  bones,  and  close  this  chasm  that 
opens  to  ingulf  us.  Take  pity  on  your  counti'y. 
I  call  it  yours,  for  you  are  the  master  of  it;  and  we 
came  here  like  criminals  to  receive  your  sentence, 
if  you  will  not  show  us  mercy.  Pity  those  who 
condemn  themselves  and  come  to  ask  forgiveness. 
It  is  you  who  have  given  strength  to  the  nation  by 
dwelling  with  it ;  and  if  you  leave  us,  we  shall  be 
like  a  wisp  of  straw  torn  from  the  ground  to  be  the 
sport  of  the  wind.  This  country  is  an  island  drift- 
ing on  the  waves,  for  the  first  storm  to  overwhelm 
and  sink.  Make  it  fast  again,  to  its  foundation, 
and  posterity  will  never  forget  to  praise  you. 
"When  we  first  heard  of  this  murder,  we  could 
do  nothing  but  weep ;  and  we  are  ready  to  re- 
ceive your  orders  and  comply  with  your  demands. 
Speak,  then,  and  ask  what  satisfaction  you  will,  for 
our  lives  and  our  possessions  are  yours;  and  even  if 
we  rob  our  children  to  satisfy  you,  we  will  tell  them 
that  it  is  not  of  you  that  they  have  to  complain, 
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but  of  him  whose  crime  has  made  us  all  guilty: 
Our  anger  is  against  him ;  but  for  you  we  feel 
nothing  but  love.  He  destroyed  our  lives ;  and  you 
will  restore  them,  if  you  will  but  speak  and  teU  ua 
what  you  will  have  us  do." 

Bagueneau,  who  remarks  that  this  harangue  is 
a  proof  that  eloquence  is  the  gift  of  Nature  rather 
than  of  Art,  made  a  reply,  which  he  has  not  re- 
corded, and  then  gave  the  speaker  a  bundle  of  small 
sticks,  indicating  the  number  of  presents  which 
he  required  in  satisfaction  for  the  murder.  These 
sticks  were  dktributed  among  the  vaiious  tribes  in 
the  council,  in  order  that  each  might  contribute 
its  share  towai'ds  the  indemnity.  The  council  dis- 
solved, and  the  chiefs  went  home,  each  with  his 
allotment  of  sticks,  to  collect  in  his  village  a  cor- 
responding number  of  presents.  There  was  no 
constraint ;  those  gave  who  chose  to  do  so ;  but, 
as  all  were  ambitious  to  show  their  public  spii'it, 
the  contributions  were  ample.  No  one  thought  of 
moie&ting  the  murderers.  Their  punishment  was 
their  shame  at  the  sacrifices  which  the  public  were 
making  in  their  behalf. 

The  presents  being  ready,  a  day  was  set  ■  for  the 
ceremony  of  their  delivery;  and  crowds  gathered 
from  all  parts  to  witness  it.  The  assembly  was 
convened  in  the  open  air,  in  a  field  beside  the  mis- 
sion-house of  Sainte  Marie ;  and,  in  the  midst,  the 
chiefs  held  solemn  council.  Towards  evening,  they 
deputed  four  of  their  number,  two  Christians  and 
two  heathen,  to  caiTy  then-  address  to  the  Father 
Superior.     They  came,  loaded  with  presents;  but 
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these  were  merely  preliminary.  One  was  to  open 
the  door,  another  for  leave  to  enter ;  and  as 
Sainte  Marie  was  a  large  house,  with  several  in- 
terior doors,  at  each  one  of  which  it  hehooved 
them  to  repeat  this  formality,  then-  stock  of  gifts 
became  seriously  reduced  before  they  reached  the 
room  where  Father  Eagueneau  awaited  them.  On 
arriving,  they  made  him  a  speech,  every  clause  of 
"which  was  confirmed  by  a  present.  The  first  was 
to  wipe  away  his  tears ;  the  second,  to  restore  his 
voice,  which  his  grief  was  supposed  to  have  im- 
paired ;  the  third,  to  calm  the  agitation  of  his 
mind ;  and  the  fourth,  to  allay  the  just  anger  of 
his  heart.^  These  gifts  consisted  of  wampum  and 
tile  large  shells  of  which  it  was  made,  together 
with  other  articles,  worthless  in  any  eyes  but  those 
of  an  Indian.  Nine  additional  presents  followed : 
four  for  the  four  posts  of  the  sepulchre  or  scaffold 
of  the  murdered  man;  four  for  the  cross-pieces 
which  connected  the  posts ;  and  one  for  a  pillow 
to  support  his  head.  Then  came  eight  more,  cor- 
responding to  the  eight  largest  bones  of  the  victim's 
body,  and  also  to  the  eight  clans  of  the  Hurons.^ 
Kagueneau,  as  required  by  established  custom,  now 
made  them  a  present  in  his  tm-n.  It  consisted  of 
three  thousand  beads  of  wampum,  and  was  de- 
signed to  soften  the  earth,  in  order  that  they  might 
not  be  hurt,  when  falling  upon  it,  overpowered  by 

'  Kagueneau  himself  describes  Ihe  sceue.  Eeluticnt  dea  Bunms, 
1648,  80. 

2  Kagueneau  says,  "  les  huit  nations " ;  but>  aa  the  Hurons  consisted 
of  only  four,  or  at  most  five,  natJona,  ho  probably  means  the  clans.  For 
the  nature  of  these  divisiona,  see  Introduction. 
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his  reproaches  for  the  enormity  of  their  crime. 
This  closed  the  interview,  and  the  deputation  with- 
drew. 

The  grand  ceremony  took  place  on  the  next  day. 
A  kind  of  arena  had  been  prepared,  and  here  were 
hung  the  fifty  presents  in  which  the  atonement 
essentially  consisted,  —  the  rest,  amounting  to  as 
many  more,  being  only  accessory,^  The  Jesuits 
had  the  right  of  examining  them  all,  rejecting  any 
that  did  not  satisfy  them,  and  demanding  others  in 
place  of  them.  The  naked  crowd  sat  silent  and 
attentive,  while  the  orator  in  the  midst  delivered 
the  fifty  presents  in  a  series  of  harangues,  which 
the  tired  listener  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
preserve.  Then  came  the  minor  gifts,, each  with 
its  signification  explained  in  turn  by  the  speaker. 
First,  as  a  sepulchre  had  been  provided  the  day 
before  for  the.  dead  man,  it  was  now  necessary  to 
clothe  and  equip  him  for  his  journey  to  the  next 
world ;  and  to  this  end  three  presents  were  made. 
They  represented  a  hat,  a  coat,  a  shirt,  breeches, 
stockings,  shoes,  a  gun,  powder,  and  bullets ;  but 
they  were  in  fact  something  quite  different,  as 
wampum,  beaver-skins,  and  the  like.  Next  came 
several  gifts  to  close  up  the  wounds  of  the  slain. 
Then  followed  three  more.  The  first  closed  the 
chasm  in  the  eai'th,  which  had  burst  through  horror 
of  the  crime.  The  next  trod  the  ground  firm,  that 
it  might  not  open  again;  and  here  the  whole  assem- 

1  Tho  number  was  unusually  large,  ^  partly  because  the  affair  was 
tliouglit  very  important,  and  partly  because  the  murdered  man  belonged 
to  anotlier  nation.    See  Introduction. 
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bly  rose  and  danced,  as  custom  required.  Tke  last 
placed  a  large  stone  over  the  closed  gulf,  to  make 
it  doubly  secure. 

Noiv  came  another  series  of  presents,  seven  in 
number,  —  to  restore  the  voices  of  all  the  mission- 
aries, —  to  invite  the  men  in  their  service  to  forget 
the  murder,  —  to  appease  the  Governor  when  he 
should  hear  of  it,  —  to  light  the  tu-e  at  Sainte 
Marie,  —  to  open  the  gate, — to  launch  the  ferry- 
boat in  which  the  Huron  visitors  crossed  the  river, 
• —  and  to  give  back  the  paddle  to  the  boy  who  had 
charge  of  the  boat.  The  Fathers,  it  seems,  had  the 
right  of  exacting  two  more  presents,  to  rebuild 
their  house  and  church,  —  supposed  to  have  been 
shaken  to  the  earth  by  the  late  calamity  ;  but  they 
forbore  to  urge  the  claim.  Last  of  all  were  three 
gifts  to  coniirm  all  the  rest,  and  to  entreat  the  Jesu- 
its to  cherish  an  undying  love  for  the  Hurons. 

The  priests  on  their  part  gave  presents,  as  tokens 
of  good-will ;  and  with  that  the  assembly  dispersed. 
The  mission  had  gained  a  triumph,  and  its  influence 
was  greatly,  strengthened.  The  future  would  have 
been  full  of  hope,  but  for  the  portentous  cloud  of 
wai'  that  rose,  black  and  wrathful,  from  where  lay 
the  dens  of  the  Ii-oquois. 
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1648,  1649. 

8AINTE   MARIE. 

The  Centre  of  tee  Missions.  —  Foht.  —  Convent.  —  Hospital,— 

CAKiViNaART. —  ChUKOH.  —  ThE     IsMATEaOF    SaINTE     MaHIE. — 

Domestic   Economy.  —  Missions,  —  A   Meeting   op   Jesuits. — 
The  Dead  Missiokakt. 

The  River  Wye  enters  the  Bay  of  Glocester, 
an  inlet  of  the  Bay  of  Matchedash,  itself  an  inlet 
of  the  vast  Georgian  Bay  of  Lake  Huron.  Retrace 
the  track  of  two  centuries  and  more,  and  ascend 
this  little  stream  hi  the  summer  of  the  year  1648. 
Your  vessel  is  a  birch  canoe,  and  your  conductor  a 
Huron  Indian.  On  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left, 
gloomy  and  silent,  rise  the  primeval  woods ;  but 
you  have  advanced  scarcely  half  a  league  when  the 
scene  is  changed,  and  cultivated  fields,  planted 
chiefly  with  maize,  extend  far  along  the  bank,  and 
back  to  the  distant  verge  of  the  forest.  Before 
you  opens  the  small  lake  from  which  the  stream 
issues ;  and  on  yoiu:  left,  a  stone's  tlu-ow  from  the 
shore,  rises  a  range  of  palisades  and  bastioned 
walls,   inclosing    a    number   of  buildings.      Youi' 
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canoe  enters  a  canal  or  ditch  immediately  above 
them,  and  you  land  at  the  Mission,  or  Residence, 
or  Fort  of  Sainte  Marie. 

Here  was  the  centre  and  base  of  the  Huron 
missions ;  and  noiij,  for  once,  one  must  wish  that 
Jesuit  pens  had  been  more  fluent.  They  have  told 
us  but  little  of  Sainte  Marie,  and  even  this  is  to  be 
gathered  chiefly  from  incidental  allusions.  In  the 
forest,  which  long  since  has  resumed  its  reign  over 
this  memorable  spot,  the  walls  and  ditches  of  the 
fortifications  may  still  be  plainly  traced;  and  the 
deductions  from  these  remains  ate  in  perfect  accord 
with  what  we  can  gather  from  the  Relations  and 
letters  of  the  priests.^  The  fortified  work  which 
inclosed  the  buUdings  was  in  the  form  of  a  par- 
allelogram, about  a  hundi"ed  and  seventy-five  feet 
long,  and  from  eighty  to  ninety  wide.  It  lay  pai'- 
allel  with  the  river,  and  somewhat  more  than  a 
hundred  feet  distant  from  it.  On  two  sides  it  was 
a  continuous  wall  of  masonry,^  flanked  with  square 
bastions,  adapted  to  musketi-y,  and  probably  used 
as  magazines,  storehouses,  or  lodgings.  The  sides 
towai'ds  the  river  and  the  lake  had  no  other 
defences  than  a  ditch  and  palisade,  flanked,  like 
the  others,  by  bastions,  over  each  of  which  was 
displayed    a  lai-ge    cross.^      The   buildings  within 


^  Before  me  is  an  elaborate  plan  of  the  remains,  taken  on  tho  spot. 

^  It  seems  probable  that  the  walls,  of  which  the  remains  may  etill  be 
traced,  were  foundations  supporting  a  wooden  supers tructuve.  Eague- 
jieau,  in  a  letter  to  the  General  of  the  Jesuits,  dated  March  13,  1650, 
alludes  to  the  defences  of  Saint  Marie  as  "  une  simple  poiissad':" 

*  "Quatre  grandes  Ccoii  qui  sont  aux  quatre  coins  de  nostre  en- 
clos."— Eagueneau,  Rflatkn  dm  Uurom,  lOiS,  81. 
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were,  no  doubt,  of  wood ;  and  they  included  a 
church,  a  kitchen,  a  refectory,  places  of  retreat  for 
religious  instruction  and  meditation,^  and  lodgings 
for  at  least  sixty  persona.  Near  the  church,  but 
outside  the  fortification,  wa8  a  cemetery.  Beyond 
the  ditch  or  canal  which  opened  on  the  river  was 
a  large  area,  still  traceable,  in  the  fonii  of  an  ir- 
regular tiiangle,  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  and  appar- 
ently by  palisades.  It  seems  to  have  been  meant 
for  the  protection  of  the  Indian  visitors  who  came 
in  thi-ongs  to  Sainte  Marie,  and  who  were  lodged  in 
a  lai'ge  house  of  bark,  after  the  Huron  manner.^ 
Here,  perhaps,  was  also  the  hospital,  which  was 
placed  without  the  walls,  in  order  that  Indian 
women,  as  well  as  men,  might  be  admitted  into  it.^ 
No  doubt  the  buildings  of  Sainte  Marie  were  of 
the  roughest,  —  rude  walls  of  boards,  windows 
without  glass,  vast  chimneys  of  unhewn  stone- 
All  its  riches  were  centred  in  the  church,  which, 
as  Lalemant  tells  us,  was  regarded  by  the  Indians 
as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  but  which,  he 
adds,  would  have  made  but  a  beggarly  show  in 
France.  Yet  one  wonders,  at  first  thought,  how 
so  much  labor  could  have  been  accomplished  here. 

^  It  seema  thatihese  plaues,  besides  those  for  the  priests,  were  of  two 
fcinds.  —  "  vne  retraite  pour  lea  pelerins  (Indians),  enfinyn  lieu  plus  sepa- 
re',  oil  iee  inftdeles,  niii  n'y  aont  HdmiB  que  de  iour  au  passage,  y  puissent 
toUBionrs  reneuoir  quelf[iie'  bon  mot  pour  leur  salut."  —  Lalemant,  Rela- 
tion des  Surons,  1644,  74. 

s  At  least  it  was  bo  in  1842.  "  Nous  leur  auons  dresse  Tii  Hospice  ou 
Cabane  d'cuorce,"  —Ibid.,  1642,  57. 

3  "Cet  hospital  est  tenement  separe  de  nostre  demeure,  que  noa 
seiilement  les  hommes  el  enfans,  mais  lea  femmea  j  peuuent  estre  ad- 
Tukea."— Ibid.,  1644,  74. 
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Of  late  years,  however,  the  number  of  men  at  the 
command  of  the  mission  had  been  considerable. 
Soldiers  had  been  sent  up  from  time  to  time,  to 
escort  the  Fathers  on  their  ivay,  and  defend  them 
on  their  ai-rival.  Thus,  in  1644,  Montmagny  or- 
dered twenty  men  of  a  reinforcement  just  anived 
from  France  to  escort  Brebeuf,  Gai-reau,  and  Cha- 
banel  to  the  Hm-ons,  and  remain  there  dm-mg  the 
winter.^  Those  soldiers  lodged  with  the  Jesuits, 
and  lived  at  their  table.^  It  was  not,  however,  on 
detachments  of  ti-oops  that  they  mainly  relied  for 
labor  or  defence.  Any  inhabitant  of  Canada  who 
chose  to  undertake  so  hard  and  dangerous  a  service 
was  allowed  to  do  so,  receiving  only  his  mainten- 
ance from  the  mission,  without  pay.  In  return,  he 
was  allowed  to  trade  with  the  Indians,  and  sell  the 
furs  thus  obtained  at  the  magazine  of  the  Company, 
at  a  fixed  price.'  Many  availed  themselves  of  this 
permission  ;  and  all  whose  services  were  accepted 
by  the  Jesuits  seem  to  have  been  men  to  whom 
they  had  communicated  no  small  portion  of  theh" 
own  zeal,  and  who  were  enthusiastically  attached 
to  their  Order  and  then*  cause.  There  is  abundant 
evidence  that  a  large  proportion  of  them  acted  from 
motives  wholly  disinterested.  'J"hey  were,  in  fact, 
donnes  of  the  mission,*  —  given,  heai't  and  hand,  to 

1  Vimont,  Eelatioa,  1644,  49.  He  adds,  that  some  of  these  eoldiera, 
though  tliey  liad  once  lieeii  "  ussez  mauvais  gitr90nB,"  liai!  slioivn  great 
zeal  unit  devotion  in  beiialt  of  tJie  mission. 

2  Jouriud  des  SiipA-kurs  des  Jiiiiilea,  MS.  In  1648,  a  small  cannon 
was  sent  to  Sainte  Marie  in  the  Huron  canoes.  -—  Ibid. 

a  lifffislies  des  AirSls  dn  Conadl,  extract  in  Fnillon,  II.  04. 
*  See  ante,  p.  214.     Garaier  calls  thera  "  si!i:uliers  d'habit,  maia  relig- 
ienx  lie  cfeur.  — ZeUrea,  MSS. 
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its  service.  There  is  probability  in  the  conjecture, 
that  the  profits  of  theii-  ti-ade  with  the  Indians  were 
reaped,  not  for  their  own  behoof,  but  for  that  of 
the  mission.^  It  is  difficult  otherwise  to  explain 
the  confidence  with  which  the  Father  Superior,  in 
a  letter  to  the  General  of  the  Jesuits  at  Rome, 
speaks  of  its  resources.  He  eaya,  "  Though  our 
number  is  greatly  increased,  and  though  we  still 
hope  for  more  men,  and  especially  for  more  priests 
of  our  Society,  it  is  not  necessary  to  increase  the 
pecuniary  aid  given  us."^ 

1  Tlie  Jesuits,  even  at  tills  earlj  period  were  often  and  loudly  cliarged 
with  sharing  In  the  fur-trade.  It  is  certain  that  this  charge  was  not 
wholly  without  foundation.  Le  Jeune  m  tl  e  Eetatum  of  1657  speaking 
of  the  wampum,  guns,  ponder,  leail  hatcl  ets  kettles  and  otlier  arlii-les 
which  tlie  missionaries  were  obliged  to  giie  to  the  Indians  at  eouiitila 
and  elsewhere,  says  tlint  these  must  he  hou^ht  ftom  the  tralwrs  with 
beaver-sfcins,  which  are  the  money  of  the  country  and  1  e  adds  Que 
si  vn  lesuite  en  refoit  ou  en  recueille  quelques  ins  pone  ajder  aux  fruiii 
immenses  qn'il  faut  faire  dans  ces  Missions  ai  eloigntes  et  poui  gajjner 
oes  peupies  a  lesus-Cliriat  et  les  porter  i  la  paix  il  seroit  it  aouhait«r  que 
ceux-lii  mearae  qui  deuroient  £iire  oes  despenaea  pour  la  conseruatmn  du 
pays,  ne  f^ssent  pas  du  moins  les  premiirs  a  coa  lamner  le  zele  de  ces 
Peres,  et  h  les  rendre  par  ieurs  disoours  plus  noirs  que  leura  robes  — 
E^liUim,  1657,  16, 

In  the  anme  year,  Ohamnanot,  addresain^  a  council  of  the  Iroquois 
dnring  a,  period  of  truce,  said,  "  Keep  your  beaier  skins  if  you  choose 
for  the  Dutch.  Even  such  of  them  as  raaj  tall  into  our  poaaes  ion  will 
be  employed  for  your  service."  —  Ibid    17 

In  1636,  Le  Jeune  thought  it  necessary  to  wnte  a  long  letter  of  de- 
fence against  tlie  diai^e;  and  in  1613  a  declaration  appended  to  the 
Selation  of  that  year,  and  certifying  thit  the  Je=uit9  took  no  part  in  the 
fur-trade,  was  drawn  up  and  signed  bj  twelve  niembera  ot  the  Company 
ofUewrrance.  Its  only  meaning  is  that  the  Jesuits  w  ere  neither  partners 
nor  rivals  of  the  Company's  monopoly.  They  certainly  bought  suppLes 
from  its  magazines  with  flirs  which. they  obtedned  trom  the  Indians. 

Their  object  evidently  was  to  make  tlie  mission  partially  self-sup- 
porting. To  impute  mercenary  motives  to  Gamier,  Jognes,  and  their 
co-laborers,  is  manifestly  idle ;  but,  even  in  the  highest  Sights  of  his 
enthusiasm,  tlie  Jesuit  never  forgot  bis  worldly  wisdom. 

2  Lettre  da  P.  Pcad  Sagaauau  au  T.  B.  P.  Vincent  Cam/a,  G^^rd 

81* 
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Much  of  ttis  prosperity  was  no  doubt  due  to  the 
excellent  management  of  their  resources,  and  a 
"very  successful  agiicultui-e.  "While  the  Indians 
around  them  were  stai-ving,  they  raised  maize  in 
such  quantities,  that,  in  the  spring  of  1649,  the 
Father  Superior  thought  that  their  stock  of  provis- 
ions might  suffice  for  three  years.  "  Hunting  and 
fishing,"  he  says,  "ai'e  better  than  heretofore";  and 
ho  adds,  that  they  had  fowls,  swine,  and  even  cattle.' 
How  they  could  have  brought  these  last  to  Sahite 
Marie  it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  The  feat,  under 
the  circumstances,  is  truly  astonishing.  Everything 
indicates  a  fixed  resolve  on  the  part  of  the  Fathers 
to  build  up  a  solid  and  pennanent  establishment. 

It  is  by  no  means  to  be  inferred  that  the  house- 
hold fai'ed  sumptuously.  Their  ordinary  food  was 
maize,  pounded  and  boiled,  and  seasoned,  in  the 
absence  of  salt,  which  was  regarded  as  a  luxury, 
with  morsels  of  smoked  fish.^ 

In  March,  1649,  there  were  in  the  Huron  country 
and  its  neighborhood  eighteen  Jesuit  priests,  four 
lay  brothers,  twenty-three  men  serving  without  pay, 
seven  hired  men,  four  boys,  and  eight  soldiers.^ 
Of  this  number,  fifteen  priests  were  engaged  in  the 
vaaious  missions,  while  all  the  rest  were  retained 
permanently  at  Sainte   Marie.     All  was   method, 

tfe  la  Campagnk  de  J€sm  a  Borne,  Sainle  Marie  ma  SvTona,  1  Mars,  1649 
(Carftyon). 

'  Ibid.  2  Eaguenettu,  Edatlon  des  Eaross,  1648,  48. 

'  See  the  report  of  the  Fallier  Superior  to  the  General,  above  cited. 
The  number  was  greatly  increased  within  the  year.  In  April,  1648, 
Eagueneau  reports  but  fortj-two  Ifrenoh  in  all,  including  priests.  Be- 
fore tiie  end  of  the  summer  a  largo  reinforcement  came  up  in  the  Huron 
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discipline,  and  subordination.  Some  of  the  men 
were  assigned  to  household  work,  and  some  to  the 
hospital ;  while  the  rest  labored  at  the  fortifications, 
tilled  the  fields,  and  stood  ready,  in  case  of  need,  to 
fight  the  Iroquois.  The  "Father  Superior,  with  two 
other  priests  as  assistants,  controlled  and  guided 
all.  The  remaining  Jesuits,  undisturbed  by  tem- 
poral cares,  were  devoted  exclusively  to  the  charge 
of  their  respective  missions.  Two  or  thi-ee  times  in 
the  yeai-,  they  all,  or  nearly  all,  assembled  at  Sainte 
Marie,  to  take  counsel  together  and  determine  their 
future  action.  Hither,  also,  they  came  at  inter- 
vals for  a  period  of  meditation  and  prayer,  to  nerve 
themselves  and  gain  new  inspiration  for  their  stern 
task. 

Besides  being  the  citadel  and  the  magazine  of 
the  mission,  Sainte  Marie  was  the  scene  of  a  boun- 
tiful hospitality.  On  every  alternate  Saturday,  as 
well  as  on  feast-days,  the  converts  came  in  crowds 
from  the  farthest  villages.  They  were  entertained 
dui'ing  Satm'day,  Sunday,  and  a  part  of  Monday; 
and  the  rites  of  the  Church  were  celebrated  before 
them  with  all  possible  solemnity  and  pomp.  They 
were  welcomed  also  at  other  times,  and  entertained, 
usually  with  three  meals  to  each.  In  these  latter 
years  the  prevailing  famine  drove  them  to  Sainte 
Marie  in  swarms.  In  the  course  of  16i7  three 
thousand  were  lodged  and  fed  here ;  and  in  the 
following  year  the  number  was  doubled.^  Heathen 
Indians  were  also  received  and  supplied  with  food, 

•  Compare  Ragueneau  in.  Relation  des  Hurons,  1648,  48,  and  in  his 
report  to  the  General  in  1649. 
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but  were  not  permitted  to  remain  at  night.  There 
was  provision  for  the  soul  as  well  as  the  body  ;  and, 
Christian  or  heathen,  few  left  Sainte  Marie  with- 
out a  word  of  instruction  or  exhortation.  Charity 
was  an  instrument  of  conversion. 

Such,  so  far  as  we  can  reconstruct  it  from  the 
scattered  hints  remaining,  was  this  singular  estab- 
lishment, at  once  military,  monastic,  and  patriarchal. 
The  missions  of  which  it  was  the  basis  were  now 
eleven  in  number.  To  those  among  the  Hurons 
already  mentioned  another  had  lately  been  added, 
—  that  of  Sainte  Madeleine ;  and  two  others,  called 
St.  Jean  and  St.  Matthias,  had  been  established  in 
the  neighboring  Tobacco  Nation.^  The  three  re- 
maining missions  were  all  among  tribes  speaking 
the  Algonquin  languages.  Every  winter,  bands  of 
these  savages,  driven  by  famine  and  fear  of  the 
Iroquois,  sought  harborage  in  the  Huron  country, 
and  the  mission  of  Sainte  Elisabeth  was  established 
for  their  benefit.  The  next  Algonquin  mission  was 
that  of  Saint  Esprit,  embracing  the  Nipissings  and 
other  tribes  east  and  north-east  of  Lake  Huron ; 
and,  lastly,  the  mission  of  St.  Pierre  included  the 
tribes  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Superior,  aird  through- 
out a  vast  extent  of  surrounding  wilderness,^ 

1  The  mission  of  the  Neutral  Nation  had  been  abandoned  for  the  time, 
from  the  ivant  of  missionaries.  The  Jesuits  had  resolved  on  concentra- 
tion, and  on  the  thorough  conversion  of  the  Hurons,  as  ft  preliminary  to 
more  extended  effi>rta, 

^  Besides  these  tribes,  the  Jesuits  had  become  more  or  less  ftcgimnted 
'With  nmny  others,  also  Atgouquin  on  the  west  and  south  of  Lake  Huron  ; 
as  well  as  with  the  Paans,  or  Wmnebagoes,  a  IJacotah  tribe  between 
Lalce  Michigan  and  Che  Mississippi. 

The  Mission  of  Sanlt  Sdnta  Marie,  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Superior, 
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These  missions  were  more  laborious,  tliougli  not 
more  perilous,  than  those  among  the  Hurons.  The 
Algonquin  hordes  were  never  long  at  rest ;  and, 
summer  and  winter,  the  priest  must  foUow  them 
by  lake,  forest,  and  sti-cam:  in  summer  plying  the 
paddle  all  day,  or  toiling  through  pathless  thickets, 
bending  under  the  weight  of  a  birch  canoe  or  a  load 
of  baggage,  —  at  night,  his  bed  the  rugged  earth, 
or  some  bare  rock,  lashed  by  the  restless  wares  of 
Lake  Huron ;  while  famine,  the  snow-storms,  the 
cold,  the  treacherous  ice  of  the  Great  Lakes,  smoke, 
filth,  and,  not  rarely,  threats  and  persecution,  were 
the  lot  of  his  winter  wanderings.  It  seemed  an 
earthly  paradise,  when,  at  long  intervals,  he  found 
a  respite  from  his  toils  among  his  brother  Jesuits 
under  the  roof  of  Sainte  Mai-ie. 

Hither,  while  the  Fathers  are  gathered  from 
their  scattered  stations  at  one  of  their  periodical 
meetings, —  a  little  before  the  season  of  Lent, 
1649,^  —  let  us,  too,  repair,  and  join  them.  We 
enter  at  the  eastern  gate  of  the  fortification,  mid- 
way in  the  wall  between  its  northern  and  southern 
bastions,  and  pass  to  the  hall,  whe^'e,  at  a  rude 
table,  spread  with  ruder  fare,  all  the  household 
are  assembled,  —  laborers,  domestics,  soldiers,  and 
priests. 

was  eslaWislied  at  a  later  period.  Modem  writers  have  conftunded  il 
with  SaJnte  Marie  of  the  Hiiroiis. 

By  tlie  Rdaiion  of  1649  it  appears  that  another  mission  had  lately 
been  begun  at  the  Qirand  Manitoiilin  Island,  which  tlie  Jesuits  also  chris- 
teued  Isle  Sainte  Marie. 

1  The  dale  of  this  meeting  is  a  supposition  merely.  It  ia  adopted 
with  reference  to  events  which  preceded  and  followed. 
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It  was  a  scene  that  might  recall  a  remote  half 
feudal,  half  patriarchal  age,  when,  under  the 
smoky  rafters  of  his  antique  hall,  some  warlike 
thane  sat,  with  kinsmen  and  dependants  ranged 
down  the  long  hoard,  each  in  his  degree.  Here, 
doubtless,  Ragueneau,  the  Father  Superior,  held 
the  place  of  honor  ;  and,  for  chieftains  scai-red  with 
Danish  battle-axes,  was  seen  a  hand  of  thoughtful 
men,  clad  ma  threadbare  garb  of  black,  their  brows 
swarthy  from  exposure,  yet  marked  with  the  lines 
of  intellect  and  a  fixed  enthusiasm  of  purpose. 
Here  was  Bressani,  scai-red  with  firebrand  and 
knife ;  Chabane],  once  a  professor  of  rhetoric  in 
France,  now  a  missionai-y,  bound  by  a  self-imposed 
vow  to  a  life  from  which  his  nature  recoiled;  the 
fanatical  Chaumonot,  whose  character  savored  of 
his  peasant  birth,  —  for  the  grossest  fungus  of  su- 
perstition that  ever  grow  under  the  shadow  of 
Rome  was  not  too  much  for  his  omnivorous  credu- 
lity, and  miracles  and  mystenes  were  his  daily 
food ;  yet,  such  as  his  faith  was,  he  was  ready  to 
die  for  it.  Gamier,  beardless  like  a  woman,  was 
of  a  far  finej:  nattu-e.  His  religion  was  of  the 
affections  and  the  sentiments ;  and  his  imagination, 
wai-med  with  the  ardor  of  his  ftiith,  shaped  the 
ideal  forms  of  his  worship  into  visible  realities. 
Brebeuf  sat  conspicuous  among  his  brethren,  portly 
and  tall,  his  short  moustache  and  beard  grizzled 
with  time,  —  for  he  was  fifty-six  years  old.  If  he 
seemed  impassive,  it  was  because  one  overmaster- 
ing principle  had  merged  and  absorbed  all  the 
impulses  of  his  nature  and  all  the  faculties  of  his 
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mind.  Tho  enthusiasm  whicli  with  many  is  fitful 
and  spasmodic  was  with  him  the  cmi'ent  of  his  life, 
—  solemn  and  deep  as  the  tide  of  destiny.  The 
Divine  Trinity,  the  Virgin,  the  Saints,  Heaven  and 
Hell,  Angels  and  I'iends,  —  to  him,  these  alone 
were  real,  and  all  things  else  were  nought.  Gabriel 
Lalemant,  nephew  of  Jerome  Lalemant,  Superior 
at  Quebec,  was  Brebeuf  s  colleague  at  the  mission 
of  St,  Ignace.  His  slender  frame  and  delicate 
features  gave  him  an  appeai^ance  of  youth,  though 
he  had  reached  middle  life ;  and,  as  in  the  case 
of  Garnier,  the  fervor  of  his  mind  sustained  him 
through  exei-tions  of  which  he  seemed  physi- 
cally incapable.  Of  the  rest  of  that  company 
little  has  come  down  to  us  but  the  bare  record 
of  their  missionary  toUs ;  and  we  may  ask  in  vain 
what  youthful  enthusiasm,  what  broken  hope  or 
faded  dream,  turned  the  current  of  their  lives, 
and  sent  them  from  the  heart  of  civilization  to 
this  savage  outpost  of  the  world. 

No  element  was  wanting  ui  them  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  such  a  success  as  that  to  which  they 
aspired,  —  neither  a  transcendent  zeal,  nor  a  match- 
less discipline,  nor  a  practical  sagacity  very  seldom 
surpassed  in  the  pursuits  where  men  strive  for 
wealth  and  place  ;  and  if  they  were  destined  to 
disappointment,  it  was  the  result  of  external  causes, 
against  which  no  power  of  theirs  could  have  in- 
sured them. 

There  was  a  gap  in  their  number.  The  place 
of  Antoine  Daniel  was  empty,  and  never  more  to 
be  fiEed  by  him,  —  never  at  least  in  the  flesh: 
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for  Chaumonot  averred,  that  not  long  since,  when 
the  Fathers  were  met  in  council,  he  had  seen  their 
dead  companion  seated  in  their  midst,  as  of  old, 
with  a  countenance  radiant  and  majestic,^  They 
believed  his  story,  —  no  doubt  he  believed  it  him- 
self ;  and  they  consoled  one  another  with  the 
thought,  that,  in  losing  their  colleague  on  earth, 
they  had  gained  him  as  a  powerful  intercessor  in 
heaven.  Daniel's  station  had  been  at  St.  Joseph ; 
but  the  mission  and  the  missionary  had  alike 
[  to  exist. 


1  "  Ce  boa  Pere  s'npparut  aprds  aa  mort  &  vn  des  noslres  par  deui 
diiierses  fbis.  En  Vvne  il  se  fit  voir  en  eslat  de  gloire,  portant  le  risage 
d'vn  bomme  d'enuiron  trente  ans,  qnoj  qu'il  soit  mort  en  I'flge  de  qua- 
rante-lmict.  .  .  .  Vne  autre  fois  il  ful  veu  assister  'it  voe  aesembte'e  que 
nous  tenionE,"etc.  — Eagueneau,  Belallon  des  Hm-ons,  1649,  5. 

"Le  P.  Chaamonot  vit  att  milieu  da  I'lissembMe  le  P,  Daniel  qui 
ai{I^t  les  P^res  de  ses  ixinseils,  et  les  remplissait  d'une  force  eamaturelle; 
eon  visage  ^lait  pleiii  de  majeste  et  dMelat."  —  Ibid.,  Leitre  aa  G^€rcd 
de  la  Goiapagnie  de  Je'sns  (Carajon,  243). 

"Le  P.  Chaumonot  nous  a  quelque  fois  racont^,  !i  la  gloire  de  cet 
illuslre  eonfeaseur  de  J.  C.  iDanid)  qu'il  s'^toit  fait  voir  k  lui  dans  k 
glolte,  k  l'6ge  d'environ  30  ans,  quoiqu'il  en  eut  pi^a  de  50,  et  avec  les 
antres  circoUEtances  qui  se  trouuent  &  {in  the  Hisloria  Canadensis  of  Du 
CTeux),  li  ajoatait  seulemenl  qn'a  la  vue  de  ce  bien-lieureux  tant  de 
choses  lui  Tinrent  a  I'esprlt  pour  les  lui  demander,  qu'il  ne  savoit  pas 
oil  commencer  son  entretien  avec  ce  ciier  d^nt.  Enflu,  lui  dit-il: 
"  Apprenez  moi,  mon  Pfere,  ee  que  ie  dois  laire  pour  Ctrc  liien  agreable 
il  Dieu."  —  "Jamais,"  r^pondit  le  martyr,  "ne  perd( 
p^eheB."  —  Suite  de  h  Vie  de  Chaamormt,  11. 
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CHAPTER    XXVI. 

1648. 

ANTOIKE    DASIEL. 


Htjhon  Thaders.  —  Battle  at  Thhe 

SET    OF    THE     IrOQTJOIS, DeATH     < 


In  the  summer  of  1647  the  Hurons  dai'cd  not 
go  down  to  the  French  settlements,  but  in  the  fol- 
lowing yeaa-  they  took  heart,  and  resolved  at  all 
risks  to  make  the  attempt ;  for  the  kettles,  hatchets, 
and  knives  of  the  traders  had  become  necessaiies 
of  life.  Two  hundi'ed  and  fifty  of  their  best  war- 
riors therefore  embarked,  under  iive  valiant  chiefs. 
They  made  the  voyage  in  safety,  approached  Three 
Eivers  on  the  seventeenth  of  July,  and,  running 
their  canoes  ashore  among  the  bulrushes,  began  to 
grease  theh"  hair,  paint  their  faces,  and  otherwise 
adorn  themselves,  that  they  might  appear  after  a 
befitting  fashion  at  the  fori.  "While  they  were  thus 
engaged,  the  alarm  was  sounded.  Some  of  their 
warriors  had  discovered  a  large  body  of  Iroquois, 
who  for  several  days  had  been  liu'king  in  the 
forest,  unknown  to  the  French  gari'ison,  watching 
their  opportunity  to  strike  a  blow.  The  Hurons 
32  [873] 
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snatched  their  aiins,  and,  half-greased  and  painted, 
ran  to  meet  them.  The  Iroquois  received  them 
with  a  volley.  They  fell  flat  to  avoid  the  shot, 
then  leaped  up  with  a  furious  yell,  and  sent  hack 
a  shower  of  arrows  and  bullets.  The  Iroquois, 
who  were  outnumbered,  gave  way  and  fled,  except- 
ing a  few  who  for  a  time  made  flght  with  their 
knives.  The  Hm'ons  pursued.  Many  piisonei-s 
were  taken,  and  many  dead  left  on  the  field.'  The 
rout  of  the  enemy  was  complete;  and  when  tlieir 
trade  was  ended,  the  Hnrons  returned  home  in 
triumph,  decorated  with  the  lam-els  and  the  scalps 
of  victory.  As  it  proved,  it  would  have  been  well, 
had  they  remained  there  to  defend  their  families 
and  firesides. 

The  oft-mentioned  town  of  Teanaustaye,  or  St. 
Joseph,  lay  on  the  south-eastern  frontier  of  the 
Huron  country,  near  the  foot  of  a  range  of  forest- 
covered  hills,  and  about  fifteen  miles  from  Sainte 
Marie.  It  had  been  tlie  chief  town  of  the  nation, 
and  its  population,  by  the  Indian  standard,  was  still 
large ;  for  it  had  four  hundred  families,  and  at  least 
two  thousand  inhabitants.  It  was  well  fortified 
with  paMsades,  after  the  Huron  manner,  and  was 
esteemed  the  chief  bulwark  of  the  country.  Here 
countless  Iroquois  had  been  burned  and  devoured. 
Its  people  had  been  truculent  and  inti'actable  hea- 
then, but  many  of  them  had  surrendered  to  the 
Faith,  and  for  four  years  past  Father  Daniel  had 
preached  among  them  with  excellent  results. 

'  Lalennmt,  Eelalion,  1648,  11.  The  Jesuit  Breasaiii  had  come  doivn 
tvith  the  Horong,  and  vfrs  with  them  in  the  fight. 
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On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  of  July,  when  the 
forest  around  basked  lazily  in  the  early  sun,  you 
might  have  mounted  the  rising  ground  on  which 
the  town  stood,  and  passed  unchallenged  through 
the  openmg  in  the  palisade.  Within,  you  would 
have  seen  the  crowded  dwellings  of  bark,  shaped 
like  the  arched  coverings  of  huge  baggage- wagons, 
and  decorated  with  the  totems  or  armorial  de- 
vices of  their  owners  daubed  on  the  outside  with 
paint.  Here  some  squalid  wolfish  dog  lay  sleeping 
in  the  sun,  a  group  of  Huron  ghls  chatted  together 
in  the  shade,  old  squaws  pounded  corn  in  large 
wooden  mortars,  idle  youths  gambled  with  cherry- 
stones on  a  wooden  platter,  and  naked  infants 
crawled  in  the  dust.  Scarcely  a  waixior  was  to  be 
seen.  Some  were  absent  in  quest  of  game  or  of 
Iroquois  scalps,  and  some  had  gone  with  the  trad- 
tng-pai'ty  to  the  French  settlements.  You  followed 
the  foul  passage-ways  among  the  houses,  and  at 
length  came  to  the  church.  It  was  full  to  the  door- 
Daniel  had  just  finished  the  mass,  and  his  flock 
still  knelt  at  their  devotions.  It  was  but  the  day 
before  that  he  had  returned  to  them,  warmed  with 
new  fervor,  from  his  meditations  in  retreat  at  Sainte 
Marie.  Suddenly  an  uproar  of  voices,  shrill  with 
terror,  bm-st  upon  the  languid  silence  of  the  town. 
"  The  Iroquois  !  the  Iroquois  ! "  A  crowd  of 
hostile  waiTiors  had  issued  from  the  forest,  and 
were  rushing  across  the  cleai'ing,  towards  the  open- 
ing m  the  palisade.  Daniel  ran  out  of  the  chtu-ch, 
and  hurried  to  the  point  of  danger.  Some  snatched 
weapons ;  some  rushed  to  and  fro  in  the  madness 
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of  a  blind  panic.  The  priest  rallied  the  defenders  ; 
promised  Heaven  to  those  who  died  for  their  homea 
smd  their  faith  ;  then  hastened  from  house  to  house, 
calling  on  nnhelievcrs  to  repent  and  receive  baptism, 
to  snatch  them  from  the  Hell  that  yawned  to  ingulf 
them.  They  crowded  around  him,  imploring  to  ho 
saved ;  and,  immersing  his  handkerchief  in  a  bowl 
of  water,  he  shook  it  over  them,  and  baptized  them 
by  aspersion.  They  pursued  him,  as  he  ran  again 
to  the  church,  where  he  found  a  throng  of  women, 
children,  and  old  men,  gathered  as  in  a  sanctuai-y. 
Some  cried  for  baptism,  some  held  out  their  children 
to  receive  it,  some  begged  for  absolution,  and  some 
wailed  in  terror  and  despair.  "  Brothers,"  he  ex- 
claimed again  and  again,  as  he  shook  the  baptismal 
drops  from  his  handkerchief, — "brothers,  to-day 
we  shall  be  in  Heaven." 

The  fierce  yell  of  the  war-whoop  now  rose  close 
at  hand.  The  palisade  was  forced,  and  the  enemy 
was  in  the  town.  The  air  quivered  with  the  infer- 
nal din.  "Fly!"  screamed  the  priest,  driving  his 
flock  before  him.  "  I  will  stay  here.  We  shall 
meet  again  in  Heaven."  Many  of  them  escaped 
through  an  opening  in  the  palisade  opposite  to  that 
by  which  the  Iroquois  had  entered ;  but  Daniel 
would  not  follow,  for  tliere  still  might  be  souls  to 
rescue  from  perdition.  The  hour  had  come  for 
wliich  he  had  long  prepared  himself  In  a  moment 
he  saw  the  Iroquois,  and  came  forth  from  the 
church  to  meet  thera.  When  they  saw  him  in 
turn,  radiant  in  the  vestments  of  his  office,  con- 
fronting thera  with  a  look  kindled  with  the  inspi- 
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ration  of  maityrdom,  they  stopped  and  stared  in 
amazement;  then  recovering  themselves,  bent  their 
bows,  and  showered  him  with  a  volley  of  arrows, 
that  tore  through  his  rohes  and  his  flesh.  A  gun- 
shot followed ;  the  ball  pierced  his  heart,  and  he 
fell  dead,  gasping  the  name  of  Jesus.  They  rushed 
upon  him  with  yells  of  triumph,  stripped  him 
naked,  gashed  and  hacked  his  lifeless  body,  and, 
scooping  his  blood  in  their  hands,  bathed  their 
faces  in  it  to  make  them  brave.  The  town  was  in 
a  blaze  ;  when  the  flames  reached  the  church,  they 
flung  the  priest  into  it,  and  both  were  consumed 
together.^ 

Teanaustaye  was  a  heap  of  ashes,  and  the  victors 
took  up  their  march  with  a  ti'ain  of  nearly  seven 
hundred  prisoners,  many  of  whom  they  killed  on 
the  way.  Many  more  had  been  slain  in  the  town 
and  the  neighboring  forest,  where  the  pursuers 
hunted  them  down,  and  where  women,  crouching 
for  refuge  among  thickets,  were  betrayed  by  the 
cries  and  wailing  of  their  infants. 

The  triumph  of  the  Iroquois  did  not  end  here ; 
for  a  neighboring  fortified  town,  included  within 
the  circle  of  Daniel's  mission,  shared  the  fate  of 
Teanaustaye.  Never  had  the  Huron  nation  re- 
ceived such  a  blow, 

1  Eagueneau,  Hdation  des  Suroiis,  1049,  3-5;  Bressani,  Relation 
Al^^&,  247;  Du  Creux,  Hislo.ia  Canadfmi^,  524;  Tanner,  Socidas  Jesii 
Militana,  53L;  Marie  de  I'ln carnation,  Lettie  aaa  Uraulines  de  Toms, 
Qu^iec,  1649. 

Daniel  was  iMrii  at  Dieppe,  and  was  forty-eight  years  old  at  the  time 
of  his  death,    He  had  beea  a  Jesuit  from  the  age  of  twenty. 
32* 
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RUIN    OF    THE    HURONS. 
St.  Loois   OK  Finn.  —  Invasion.  —  St.  Ignacs   captured.  —  Bbe- 

DEUF    AND    LaLEMANT. — BaTTLE    AT    St.    LoUlS.  —  SaINTE     MaRIE 
THREATENED, — RbNBWED     FlGBTlNG. —DESPERATE     CONFLICT. — 

A  Night  of   Shspense,  —  Panic  among   thk  Victors.  —  Buhk- 
iHG  OP  St.  Ignace.  —  Ketbbat  of  the  Iboquois. 

More  tlian  eight  months  had  passed  since  the 
catastrophe  of  St.  Joseph.  The  winter  was  over, 
and  that  di'eariest  of  seasons  had  come,  the  churhsh 
forermaner  of  spring,  Ai-ound  Sainte  Marie  the 
forests  were  gray  and  bai'e,  and,  in  the  cornfields, 
the  oozy,  half-thawed  soil,  studded  with  the  sodden 
stalks  of  the  last  autumn's  harvest,  showed  itself 
in  patches  through  the  melting  snow. 

At  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth 
of  March,  the  priests  saw  a  heavy  smoke  rising 
over  the  naked  forest  towards  the  south-cast,  about 
three  miles  distant.  They  looked  at  each  other  in 
dismay.  "  The  Iroquois !  They  are  burning  St. 
Louis ! "  Flames  mingled  with  the  smoke  ;  and, 
as  they  stood  gazing,  two  Christian  Hurons  came, 
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breathless  and  aghast,  from  the  burning  town. 
Their  worst  fear  was  realized.  The  Iroquois  were 
there ;  but  where  were  the  priests  of  the  mission, 
Brebeuf  and  Lalcmant  'i 

Late  in  the  autumn,  a  thousand  Iroquois,  chiefly 
Senecas  and  Mohawks,  had  taken  the  war-path 
for  the  Hurons,  They  had  been  a]l  winter  in  the 
forests,  hunting  for  subsistence,  and  moving  at 
their  leisure  towai-ds  then-  prey.  The  destruction 
of  the  two  towns  of  the  mission  of  St.  Joseph  had 
left  a  wide  gap,  and  in  the  middle  of  Mai'ch  they 
entered  the  heart  of  the  Ilui'on  country,  undis- 
covered. Common  vigilance  and  common  sense 
would  have  averted  the  calamities  that  followed; 
but  the  liurons  were  like  a  doomed  people,  stu- 
pefied, sunk  in  dejection,  fearing  everj-thing,  yet 
taking  no  measures  for  defence.  They  could  easily 
have  met  the  invaders  with  double  their  force,  but 
the  besotted  warriors  Jay  idle  in  then-  towns,  or 
hunted  at  leisure  in  distant  forests ;  nor  could  the 
Jesuits,  by  counsel  or  exhoiiation,  rouse  them  to 
face  the  danger. 

Before  daylight  of  the  sixteenth,  the  invaders 
approached  St.  Ignace,  which,  with  St.  Louis  and 
three  other  towns,  formed  the  mission  of  the  same 
name.  They  reconnoitred  the  place  in  the  dai-lc- 
ness.  It  was  defended  on  three  sides  by  a  deep 
ravine,  and  further  sti'engthened  by  palisades  fifteen 
or  sixteen  feet  high,  planted  under  the  direction  of 
the  Jesuits.  On  the  fourth  side  it  was  protected 
by  palisades  alone ;  and  these  were  left,  as  usual, 
unguarded.    This  was  not  from  a  sense  of  security; 
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for  the  greater  part  of  the  population  had  aban- 
doned the  town,  thinking  it  too  much  exposed  to 
the  enemy,  and  there  remained  only  about  four 
hundred,  chiefly  women,  children,  and  old  men, 
whose  infatuated  defenders  were  absent  hunting, 
or  on  futile  scalping-parties  against  the  Iroquois. 
It  was  just  before  dawn,  when  a  yell,  as  of  a  legion 
of  devils,  startled  the  wretched  inhabitants  from 
their  sleep;  and  the  Iroquois,  bursting  in  upon 
them,  cut  them  down  with  knives  and  hatchets, 
killing  many,  and  reserving  the  rest  for  a  worse 
fate.  They  had  entered  by  the  weakest  side;  on 
the  other  sides  there  was  no  exit,  and  only  thi'eo 
Hui'ons  escaped.  The  whole  was  the  work  of  a 
few  minutes.  The  Iroquois  left  a  guard  to  hold 
the  town,  and  secui'e  the  retreat  of  the  main  body 
in  case  of  a  reverse  ;  then,  smeai'ing  their  faces 
with  blood,  after  their  ghastly  custom,  they  rushed, 
in  the  dim  light  of  the  eaiiy  dawn,  towards  St. 
Louis,  about  a  league  distant. 

The  three  fugitives  had  fled,  half  naked,  through 
the  forest,  for  the  same  point,  which  they  reached 
about  sunrise,  yelling  the  alai'm.  The  number  of 
inhabitants  here  was  less,  at  this  time,  than  seven 
hundred ;  and,  of  these,  all  who  had  strength  to  es- 
cape, excepting  about  eighty  wan-ioi'S,  made  m  wild 
terror  for  a  place  of  safety.  Many  of  the  old,  siclt, 
and  decrepit  were  left  perforce  in  the  lodges.  The 
warriors,  ignorant  of  the  strength  of  the  assailants, 
sang  their  war-songs,  and  resolved  to  hold  the  place 
to  the  last.  It  had  not  the  natural  strength  of  St. 
Ignace ;  but,  like  it,  was  surrounded  by  palisades. 
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Here  were  the  two  Jesuits,  Br^beuf  and  Lale- 
mant.  Brebeuf  s  converts  entreated  him  to  escape 
with  them ;  but  the  Norman  zealot,  bold  scion  of 
a  warlike  stock,  had  no  thought  of  flight.  His 
post  was  in  the  teeth  of  danger,  to  cheer  on  those 
who  fought,  and  open  Heaven  to  those  who  fell. 
His  colleague,  slight  of  frame  and  frail  of  constitu- 
tion, trembled  despite  himself;  but  deep  enthusiasm 
mastered  the  weakness  of  Nature,  and  he,  too,  re- 
fused to  fly. 

Scarcely  had  the  sun  risen,  and  scarcely  were  the 
fugitives  gone,  when,  like  a  troop  of  tigers,  the  Iro- 
quois rushed  to  the  assault.  Yell  echoed  yell,  and 
shot  answered  shot.  The  Hurons,  brought  to  bay, 
fought  with  the  utmost  desperation,  and  with  ar- 
rows, stones,  and  the  few  guns  they  had,  killed 
thirty  of  their  assailants,  and  ivounded  many  more. 
Twice  the  Iroquois  recoiled,  and  twice  renewed  the 
attack  with  unabated  ferocity.  They  swarmed  at 
the  foot  of  the  palisades,  and  hacked  at  them  with 
then-  hatchets,  till  they  had  cut  them  through  at 
several  different  points.  Por  a  time  there  was  a 
deadly  fight  at  these  breaches.  Here  were  the  two 
priests,  promising  Heaven  to  those  who  died  for 
their  faith,  —  one  giving  baptism,  and  the  other 
absolution.  At  length  the  Iroquois  broke  in,  and 
captuj.-ed  all  the  surviving  defenders,  the  Jesuits 
among  the  rest.  They  set  the  town  on  fire  ;  and  the 
helpless  wretches  who  had  remained,  unable  to 
fly,  were  consumed  in  their  burning  dwellings. 
Next  they  fell  upon  Brebeuf  and  Lalemant,  stripped 
them,  bound  them  fast,  and  led  them  with  the  other 
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prisoners  back  to  St.  Ignace,  where  all  turned  out 
to  wreak  their  fury  on  the  two  priests,  beating 
them  savagely  with  sticks  and  clubs  as  they  drove 
them  into  the  town.  At  present,  there  was  no  time 
for  further  torture,  for  there  was  work  in  hand. 

The  victors  divided  themselves  into  several  bands, 
to  bum  the  neighboring  villages  and  hunt  their 
flying  inhabitants.  In  the  flush  of  their  triumph, 
they  meditated  a  bolder  enterprise ;  and,  in  the 
afternoon,  their  chiefs  sent  small  parties  to  recon- 
noitre Sainte  Marie,  with  a  view  to  attacking  it  on 
the  next  day. 

Meanwhile  the  fugitives  of  St.  Louis,  joined  hy 
other  bands  as  terrified  and  as  helpless  as  they, 
were  struggling  through  the  soft  snow  which 
clogged  the  forests  towards  Lake  Huron,  where 
the  ti'eaeherous  ice  of  spring  was  still  unmelted. 
One  fear  expelled  another.  They  ventured  upon  it, 
and  pushed  forward  all  that  day  and  all  the  follow- 
ing night,  shivering  and  famished,  to  find  refuge 
in  the  towns  of  the  Tohacco  Nation.  Here,  when 
they  arrived,  they  spread  a  universal  panic. 

Ragueneau,  Bressaui,  and  their  companions  wait- 
ed in  suspense  at  Sainte  Marie.  On  the  one  hand, 
they  trembled  for  Brebcuf  and  T^alemant ;  on  the 
other,  they  looked  hourly  for  an  attack  :  and  when 
at  evening  they  saw  the  Iroquois  scouts  prowling 
along  the  edge  of  the  bordering  forest,  their  fears 
were  confii-med.  They  had  with  them  about  forty 
Frenchmen,  well  armed ;  but  their  palisades  and 
wooden  buildings  were  not  fire-proof,  and  they  had 
learned  from  fugitives  the  number  and  ferocity  of 
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the  invaders.  They  stood  guard  all  night,  praying 
to  the  Saints,  and  above  all  to  their  great  patron, 
Saint  Joseph,  whose  festival  was  close  at  hand. 

In  the  morning  they  were  somewhat  relieved  by 
the  arrival  of  about  three  hundred  Huron  warriors, 
chiefly  converts  from  La  Conception  and  Sainte 
Madeleine,  tolerably  well  armed,  and  full  of  fight. 
They  were  expecting  others  to  join  tliem ;  and 
meanwhile,  dividing  into  several  bands,  they  took 
post  by  the  passes  of  the  neighboring  forest, 
hoping  to  waylay  parties  of  the  enemy.  Theh 
expectation  was  fulfilled ;  for,  at  this  time,  two 
hundred  of  the  Iroquois  were  making  their  way 
from  St.  Ignace,  in  advance  of  the  main  body,  to 
begin  the  attack  on  Sainte  Marie,  They  fell  in 
with  a  band  of  the  Hurons,  set  upon  them,  killed 
many,  drove  the  rest  to  headlong  flight,  and,  as 
they  plunged  in  terror  through  the  snow,  chased 
them  within  sight  of  Sainte  Marie,  The  other 
Hurons,  hearing  the  yells  and  firing,  ran  to  the 
rescue,  and  attacked  so  fiercely,  that  the  Ii'oquois 
in  tm-n  were  routed,  and  ran  for  shelter  to  St, 
Louis,  followed  closely  by  the  victors.  The  houses 
of  the  town  had  been  burned,  but  the  palisade 
around  them  was  still  standing,  though  breached 
and  broken.  The  Iroquois  rushed  in ;  but  the 
Hurons  were  at  their  heels.  Many  of  the  fugitives 
were  captured,  the  rest  killed  or  put  to  utter  rout, 
and  the  tiiumphant  Hurons  remained  masters  of 
the  place. 

The  Iroquois  who  escaped  fled  to  St,  Ignace, 
Here,  or  on  the  way  thither,  they  found  the  main 
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body  of  the  invaders  ;  and  when  they  heard  of 
the  disaster,  the  whole  swarm,  beside  themselves 
with  rag'e,  tui'ned  towards  St.  I^ouis  to  take  their 
revenge.  Now  ensued  one  of  the  most  furious 
Indian  battles  on  record.  The  Hurons  within  the 
palisade  did  not  much  exceed  a  hundred  and  fifty ; 
for  many  had  been  Itilled  or  disabled,  and  many, 
perhaps,  had  straggled  away.  Most  of  their  ene- 
mies had  guns,  while  they  had  but  few.  Their 
weapons  were  bows  and  ari'ows,  war-clubs,  hatch- 
ets, and  knives  ;  and  of  these  they  made  good  use, 
sallying  repeatedly,  fighting  like  devils,  and  diiving 
back  their  assailants  again  and  again.  There  are 
times  when  the  Indian  warrior  forgets  his  cautious 
maxims,  and  throws  himself  into  battle  with  a 
mad  and  reckless  ferocity.  The  desperation  of 
one  party,  and  the  fierce  courage  of  both,  kept  up 
the  fight  after  the  day  had  closed ;  and  the  scout 
from  Sainte  Marie,  as  he  bent  listening  under  the 
gloom  of  the  pines,  heard,  far  into  the  night,  the 
howl  of  battle  rising  from  the  darkened  forest. 
The  principal  chief  of  the  Iroquois  was  severely 
wounded,  and  nearly  a  hundred  of  their  wai-riors 
were  killed  on  the  spot.  When,  at  length,  their 
numbers  and  persistent  fury  prevailed,  their  only 
prize  was  some  twenty  Huron  warriors,  spent  with 
fatigue  and  faint  with  loss  of  blood.  The  rest  lay 
dead  around  the  shattered  palisades  which  they 
had  so  valiantly  defended.  Fatuity,  not  cowai'dice, 
was  the  ruin  of  the  Huron  nation. 

The  lamps  burned  all  night  at  Sainte  Mario,  and 
its  defenders  stood  watching  till  daylight,  musket 
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in  hand.  The  Jesuits  prayed  without  ceasing, 
and  Saint  Joseph  was  besieged  with  invocations. 
"  Those  of  us  who  were  priests,"  writes  Kague- 
neau,  "  each  made  a  tow  to  say  a  mass  in  his 
honor  every  month,  for  the  space  of  a  year;  and  all 
the  rest  bound  themselves  by  vows  to  divers  pen- 
ances." The  expected  onslaught  did  not  take  place. 
Not  an  Iroquois  appeared.  Their  victory  had  been 
bought  too  dear,  and  they  had  no  stomach  for 
more  hghtiug.  All  the  next  day,  the  eighteenth, 
a  stillness,  like  the  dead  lull  of  a  tempest,  followed 
the  turmoil  of  yesterday,  —  as  if,  says  the  Father 
Superior,  "  the  country  were  waiting,  palsied  with 
fright,  for  some  new  disaster." 

On  the  following  day,  —  the  journalist  fails  not 
to  mention  that  it  was  the  festival  of  Saint  Joseph, 
—  Indians  came  in  with  tidings  that  a  panic  had 
seized  the  Iroquois  camp,  that  the- chiefs  could  not 
control  it,  and  that  the  whole  body  of  invaders  was 
retreating  in  disorder,  possessed  with  a  vague 
terror  that  the  Hurons  were  upon  them  in  force. 
They  had  found  time,  however,  for  an  act  of  atro- 
cious cruelty.  They  planted  stakes  in  the  bark 
houses  of  St.  Ignace,  and  bound  to  them  those 
of  their  prisoners  whom  they  meant  to  sacrifice, 
male  and  female,  from  old  age  to  infancy,  hus- 
bands, mothers,  and  children,  side  by  side.  Then, 
as  they  retreated,  they  set  the  town  on  fire,  and 
laughed  with  savage  glee  at  the  shrieks  of  anguish 
that  rose  from  the  blazing  dwellings.' 

1  The  site  of  St.  Ignace  etill  bears  evidence  of  the  cataslrophe,  in  tlie 
ashes  and  cbarcoal  that  indicate  tiie  position  of  the  houses,  and  the  frag- 
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They  loaded  the  rest  of  theh'  prisoners  with 
their  baggage  and  plunder,  and  di'ove  them 
through  the  forest  southward,  braining  with  their 
hatchets  any  who  gave  out  on  the  march.  An 
old  woman,  who  had  escaped  out  of  the  midst 
of  the  flames  of  St.  Ignace,  made  her  way  to 
St.  Michel,  a  largo  town  not  far  from  the  desolate 
site  of  St.  Joseph.  Hejre  she  found  about  seven 
hundred  Huron  warriors,  hastily  mustered.  She 
set  them  on  the  track  of  the  retreating  Iroquois, 
and  they  took  up  the  chase, — but  evidently  with  no 
great  eagerness  to  overtake  their  dangerous  enemy, 
well  armed  as  he  was  with  Dutch  guns,  whUe  they 
had  little  beside  their  bows  and  arrows.  They 
found,  as  they  advanced,  the  dead  bodies  of  prison- 
ers tomahawked  on  the  march,  and  others  hound 
fast  to  trees  and  half  burned  by  the  fagots  piled 
hastily  around  them.  The  Iroquois  pushed  for- 
ward with  such  headlong  speed,  that  the  pm-suers 
could  not,  or  would  not,  overtake  them ;  and,  after 
two  days,  they  gave  over  the  attempt, 

ments  ot  broken  pottery  and  half- consumed  bone,  together  with  trinkets 
of  stone,  metal,  or  glass,  which  have  survived  tlie  lapse  of  two  centuries 
and  more.     The  place  has  teen  minutely  examined  by  Dr.  TachiS. 
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THE   MARTYRS, 

The  Ruins  of  St.  Igkace,  — Thk  Reltcs  foush.  —  BuliEEnF  at 
THE  Stake.  —  His  ukconqdebablb  Fobiitdiii;.  —  Lalebiant, — 
Renegade  Hubons,  —  IiiOQUOis  Atrocities.  —  Deatu  of  Bhe- 
EEUF.  — His  CaAEACTEH.  —  Death  op  Lalemant. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twentieth,  the  Jesuits 
at  Sainte  Maiie  received  full  confinnation  of  the 
reported  retreat  of  the  invaders  ;  and  one  of  them, 
with  seven  armed  Frenchmen,  set  out  for  the  scene 
of  havoc.  They  passed  St.  Louis,  where  the  bloody 
ground  was  strown  thick  with  corpses,  and,  two 
or  three  miles  fai-ther  on,  reached  St.  Ignace, 
Here  they  saw  a  spectacle  of  horror ;  for  among 
the  ashes  of  the  burnt  town  were  scattered  in  pro- 
fusion the  half-consumed  bodies  of  those  who  had 
perished  in  the  flames.  Apart  from  the  rest,  they 
saw  a  sight  that  banished  all  else  from  their 
thoughts ;  for  they  found  what  they  had  come  to 
seek,': — the  scorched  and  mangled  relics  of  Br6- 
beuf  and  Lalemant-' 


"lis  y  trouoerent  Tn  spectacle  d'horreur,  les  restes  de  la  cruanM 
le,  on  plus  tost  les  restes  de  ratuonr  de  Dieu,  qui  seul  triomphe  dans 
■rt  des  Martyrs."  —  Ragueneau,  Relation  des  Htirons,  1649, 13. 
[887] 
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They  had  learned  their  fate  already  from  Huron 
prisoners,  many  of  whom  had  made  thck  escape 
in  the  panic  and  confusion  of  the  Ii-oquois  retreat. 
They  described  what  they  had  seen,  and  the  con- 
ditioa  in  which  the  bodies  were  found  confirmed 
their  story. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  sixteenth,  —  the  day 
when  the  two  priests  were  captured,  —  Brebeuf 
was  led  apai't,  and  bound  to  a  stake.  He  seemed 
more  concerned  for  his  captive  converts  than  for 
himself,  and  addressed  them  in  a  loud  voice,  ex- 
horting them  to  suffer  patiently,  and  promising 
Heaven  as  their  reward.  The  Iroquois,  incensed, 
scorched  hun  from  head  to  foot,  to  silence  him ; 
whereupon,  in  the  tone  of  a  master,  he  threatened 
them  with  everlasting  flames,  for  persecuting  the 
worshippers  of  God.  As  he  continued  to  speak, 
with  voice  and  countenance  unchanged,  they  cut 
away  his  lower  lip  and  thrust  a  red-hot  iron  down 
his  throat.  He  still  held  his  tall  form  erect  and 
defiant,  with  no  sign  or  sound  of  pain ;  and  they 
tried  another  means  to  overcome  him.  They  led 
out  Lalemant,  that  Br6beuf  might  see  hira  tortured. 
They  had  tied  strips  of  bai-k,  smeared  mth  pitch, 
about  his  naked  body.  When  he  saw  the  condi- 
tion of  his  Superior,  he  could  not  hide  his  agitation, 
and  called  out  to  him,  with  a  broken  voice,  in  the 
words  of  Saint  Paul,  "  We  are  made  a  spectacle  to 
the  world,  to  angels,  and  to  men."  Then  he  threw 
liimself  at  Brebeuf 's  feet ;  upon  which  the  Iroquois 
seized  him,  made  him  fast  to  a  stake,  and  set  lire  to 
the  bark  that  enveloped  him.     As  the  flame  rose, 
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he  threw  his  arms  upward,  with  a  shriek  of  suppli- 
cation to  Heaven.  Next  they  hung  around  Bre- 
heuf's  neck  a  collar  made  of  hatchets  heated  red- 
hot  ;  but  the  indomitable  priest  stood  like  a  rock, 
A  Huron  in  the  crowd,  who  had  been  a  convert  of 
the  mission,  but  was  now  an  Iroquois  by  adoption, 
called  out,  with  the  malice  of  a  renegade,  to  pour 
hot  water  on  their  heads,  since  they  had  poured  so 
much  cold  water  on  those  of  others.  The  kettle 
was  accordingly  shmg,  and  the  water  boiled  and 
poured  slowly  on  the  heads  of  the  two  mission- 
aries. "  We  baptize  you,"  they  cried,  "  that  you 
may  be  happy  in  Heaven;  for  nobody  can  be  saved 
without  a  good  baptism."  Brebeuf  would  not  flinch ; 
and,  in  a  rage,  they  cut  strips  of  flesh  from  his 
limbs,  and  devoured  them  before  his  eyes.  Other 
renegade  Hui'Ons  called  out  to  him,  "  You  told  us, 
that,  the  more  one  suffers  on  earth,  the  happier  he 
is  in  Heaven.  We  wish  to  make  you  happy ; 
we  torment  you  because  we  love  you ;  and  you 
ought  to  thank  us  for  it."  After  a  succession  of 
other  revolting  tortures,  they  scalped  him;  when, 
seeing  him  nearly  dead,  they  laid  open  his  breast, 
and  came  in  a  crowd  to  di-ink  the  blood  of  so 
valiant  an  enemy,  thinking  to  imbibe  with  it  some 
portion  of  his  courage.  A  chief  then  tore  out  his 
heart,  and  devoured  it. 

Thus  died  Jean  de  Brebeuf,  the  founder  of  the 
Huron  mission,  its  ti'uest  hero,  and  its  greatest  mar- 
tyr. He  came  of  a  noble  race,  —  the  same,  it  is 
said,  from  which  sprang  the  English  Earls  of  Arun- 
del ;  but  never  had  the  mailed  barons  of  his  line 
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confronted  a  fate  so  appalling,  with  so  prodigious  a 
constancy.  To  the  last  he  refused  to  flhich,  and 
"  his  death  was  the  astonishment  of  his  murderers."^ 
In  him  an  enthusiastic  devotion  was  grafted  on  an 
heroic  nature.  His  bodily  endowments  were  aa 
remarkable  as  the  temper  of  his  mind.  His  manly 
proportions,  his  sti-ength,  and  his  endurance,  which 
incessant  fasts  and  penances  could  not  undennine, 
had  always  won  for  him  the  respect  of  the  Indians, 
no  less  than  a  courage  unconscious  of  fear,  and  yet 
redeemed  from  rashness  by  a  cool  and  vigorous  judg- 
ment ;  for,  esti'avagant  as  were  the  chimeras  which 
fed  the  fires  of  his  zeal,  they  were  consistent  with  the 
soberest  good  sense  on  matters  of  practical  bearing. 
Lalemant,  physically  weak  from  childhood,  and 
slender  almost  to  emaciation,  was  constitutionally 
unequal  to  a  display  of  fortitude  like  that  of  his 
colleague.  When  Brebeuf  died,  he  was  led  back 
to  the  house  whence  he  had  been  taken,  and  tor- 
tured there  aU  night,  until,  in  the  morning,  one 
of  the  Iroquois,  growing  tired  of  the  protracted 
entertaiimieut,  killed  him  with  a  hatchet.^  It  was 
said,  that,  at  times,  he  seemed  beside  himself; 
then,  rallying,  with  hands  uplifted,  he  offered  his 


1  CliarleToijs,  I.  291,    Alegambe  uses  a  similar  expreaaion. 

'^  "We  saw  no  part  of  his  body,"  says  RHBuenenu,  "from  head  to 
foot,  which  Has  not  bumEd,  even  to  liis  eyes,  in  tlie  soctets  of  wliioh 
these  ivrelohes  had  placed  ]i\e  coals."  —  Relation  lies  Biirtina,  1619,  15. 

Lalemant  was  a  Parisian,  and  his  family  belonged  to  the  class  of  gais 
de  robe,  or  hereditary  practitioners  of  tlie  law.  He  vras  thirty-nine  years 
of  age.  His  physical  weakness  is  spoken  of  by  several  of  tiiose  who  knew 
him.  Marie  de  I'lnearnation  says,  "  C'etait  I'homme  le  plus  faible  et  le  plus 
delicat  qu'on  eiit  pu  voir."  Both  Bressani  and  Kagueneau  are  equally 
emphatic  on  this  point. 
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sufferings  to  Heaven  as  a  sacrifice.  His  robust  coin- 
panioii  had  lived  less  than  four  hom-s  under  the 
torture,  while  he  survived  it  for  neai'ly  seventeen. 
Perhaps  the  Titanic  effort  of  will  with  which  Br6- 
betif  repressed  all  show  of  suffering  conspired  with 
the  Iroquois  knives  and  firehrands  to  exhaust  his 
vitality  ;  perhaps  his  tormentors,  enraged  at  his  for- 
titude, forgot  their  suhtlety,  and  sti'uck  too  near  the 
life. 

The  hodies  of  the  two  missionaries  were  carried 
to  Sainte  Marie,  and  bm-ied  in  the  cemetery  there; 
but  the  skull  of  Brebeuf  was  preserved  as  a  relic. 
His  family  sent  from  Franco  a  sUver  bust  of  their 
mai'tyrcd  kinsman,  in  the  base  of  which  was  a  re- 
cess to  contain  the  skuU, ;  and,  to  this  day,  the  bust 
and  the  relic  within  are  preserved  with  pious  care 
by  the  nuns  of  the  Hotel-Dieu  at  Quebec.^ 

1  Photographs  of  the  bust  are  tofbre  me.  Various  relics  of  the  two 
missionaries  were  preserved;  and  some  of  them  may  still  be  seen  in 
Canadian  monastic  establishments.  The  following  extract  from  a  letter 
of  Marie  de  I'Incamation  to  her  son,  written  from  Quebec  in  Ocl^iber  of 
this  year,  1649,  is  curious. 

"Madame  our  foundress  {Madame  de  la  Pelirie)  sends  you  relics  of 
our  holy  martyrs ;  but  she  does  it  secretly,  since  the  rcTerend  I'athers 
would  not  give  us  any,  for  fear  that  we  should  send  them  to  France ;  but, 
Its  she  is  not  bound  by  vows,  and  as  the  very  persons  who  went  Jbr  the 
bodies  have  given  relics  of  tliem  to  her  in  secret,  I  begged  her  to  send 
you  some  of  them,  which  she  has  done  very  gladly,  from  the  respect  she 
has  for  you."  She  adds,  in  the  same  letter,  "  Our  Lord  having  revealed 
toiiim  [Br^aif]  tlie  time  of  his  martyrdom  tliree  days  before  it  liappened, 
he  went,  full  of  joy,  to  flad  the  other  Fathers ;  who,  seeing  him  in  extraor- 
dinary spirits,  caused  liim,  by  an  inspiration  of  God,  to  be  bled;  after 
which  the  surgeon  dried  his  blood,  through  a  presentimenl,  of  what  was 
to  take  place,  lest  he  should  be  treated  lilce  Father  Daniel,  wlio,  eight 
months  before,  iiad  been  so  reduced  to  ashes  that  no  remains  of  his  body- 
could  be  found." 

Brebeuf  had  once  been  ordered  by  the  Father  Superior  to  write  down 
the  visions,  reveladons,  and  inward  experiences  with,  which  he   was 
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&Tored, -7"at  least,"  eajs  Kagueneau,  "those  which  lie  could  easily  re- 
member, fbr  llieir  multitude  was  too  great  for  llie  whole  to  be  recced." 
—  "1  find  nolliing,"  lie  adds,  "more  frequent  in  this  memoir  tlmn  the 
expression  of  liie  desire  to  die  for  Jeaus  Chrbt:  '  Seniiv  me  vehententei- 
impdli  ad  morieiidam  pro  Ckn'slo,'  ...  In  fine,  wishing  to  make  himself 
a  holocaust  and  a  victim  consecrated  to  death,  and  lioUly  to  anticipate 
the  happiness  of  martjrdora  which  awaited  him,  he  bouniJ  himself  by  a 
vow  to  Christ,  which  he  conceived  in  these  terms " ;  and  Eflgueneau 
^ves  the  vow  in  the  original  Latin.  It  hinds  him  never  to  refuse  "  the 
grace  of  martyrdom,  if,  at  any  day.  Thou  shouldst,  in  Thy  infinite  pity, 
oflfer  it  to  me,  Thy  unwortliy  servant;"  .  .  .  "and  when  I  sliall  have 
received  the  stroke  of  death,  I  bind  myself  to  accept  it  at  Thy  liand,  with 
all  the  contentment  and  joy  of  mj-  heart." 

Some  of  his  innumerable  visions  have  been  already  mentioned.  (See 
ante,  p.  108.)  Tanner,  Socieias  Mililana,  gives  various  others,  —  as,  for  ex- 
ample, that  he  once  beheld  a  mounfcun  covered  thick  with  saints,  but  above 
all  with  virgins,  while  the  Queen  of  Virgins  sat  at  the  top  in  a  blaze  of 
glory.  In  1687,  when  tlie  whole  country  was  enraged  against  the  Jea- 
nits,  and  above  all  against  Brebeuf,  as  sorcerers  who  had  caused  the 
pest,  Ragueneau  tells  us  that  "a  troop  of  demons  appeared  before  him 
divers  times,  —  sometimes  like  men  in  a  fury,  sometimes  like  frightful 
monsters,  bears,  lions,  or  wild  horses,  trying  to  iush  upon  liim.  These 
apectrea  excited  in  him  neitlier  horror  nor  fear.  He  said  to  tliem,  '  Do  to 
me  whatever  God  permits  you ;  for  without  His  will  not  one  hair  will  &11 
from  my  head.'  And  at  these  words  lUl  the  demons  vanished  in  a 
moment."  —  Edalion  des  Hutobs,  1049,  20.  Compare  the  long  notice  in 
Aiegambe,  Maries  lUuslres,  644. 

In  Ragaeneau'a  notice  of  Cr^euf,  as  in  all  other  notices  of  deceased 
misaionariea  In  Che  Relations,  the  saintly  qualities  alone  are  brought  for- 
ward, OB  obedience,  humiUty,  etc ;  but  wherever  Brdhenf  himself  appears 
in  the  course  of  those  voluminous  records,  he  always  brings  with  him 
an  impression  of  power. 

We  are  told  that,  punning  on  his  own  name,  he  used  to  say  tliat  he 
was  an  ox,  fit  only  to  bear  burdens.  Tliia  sort  of  humility  may  pass  foe 
what  It  is  worth ;  but  it  mnst  be  remembered,  that  there  is  a  kind  of  act- 
ing in  which  tlie  actor  firmly  believes  in  the  part  he  is  playing.  As  for 
tlie  obedience,  it  was  as  genuine  as  that  of  a  well-disciplinetl  soldier,  and 
incomparably  more  profound.  In  tlie  ease  of  the  Canadian  Jesuils, 
posterity  owes  to  this,  their  Javorite  virtue,  the  record  of  numerous 
visions,  inward  voices,  and  the  like  miracles,  which  the  olgect  of  tJiese 
favors  set  down  on  paper,  at  the  command  of  his  Superior ;  while,  other- 
wise, humility  would  have  concealed  them  forever.  The  truth  ia,  tliat, 
with  some  of  these  missionaries,  one  may  throw  off  trash  and  nonsense 
by  the  cart-load,  and  find  under  it  all  a  solid  nucleus  of  aabit  and  hero. 
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THE    SAiSCTUAKY. 

DiBPEESTON     OF     THE     HVHOVS.  —  SaIBTB     MaE(E     J 

St.  Joseph.  —  Removal  op  the   Mission.  — The  New   Tort.— 

MiSEEV       OF      IHB      HUEONS. Fa.MINE.  — EPIDEMIC.  —  ESIFLOY- 

MENi's  oif  THE  Jesuits. 

Ail  was  over  with  the  Hurons.  The  death-knell 
of  theh.'  nation  had  struck.  Without  a  leader, 
vvithout  organization,  without  union,  crazed  with 
fright  and  paralyzed  with  misery,  they  yielded  to 
theu'  doom  without  a  blow.  Their  only  thought 
was  flight.  Within  two  weeks  after  the  disasters 
of  St.  Ignace  and  St.  Louis,  fifteen  Huron  towns 
were  abandoned,  and  the  gi-eater  number  burned, 
lest  they  should  give  shelter  to  the  Iroquois.  The 
last  year's  harvest  had  been  scanty ;  the  fugitives 
had  no  food,  and  they  left  behind  them  the  fields 
in  which  was  their  only  hope  of  obtaining  it.  In 
bands,  large  or  small,  some  roamed  northward 
and  eastward,  through  the  half-thawed  wilderness  ; 
some  hid  themselves  on  the  rocks  or  islands  of  Lake 
Huron ;  some  sought  an  asylum  among  the  Tobacco 
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Nation  ;  a  few  joined  the  Neutrals  on  the  north  of 
Lake  Ei-ie.  The  Ilurons,  as  a  nation,  ceased  to 
exist.^ 

Hitherto  Sainte  Marie  had  been  covered  by 
lai-ge  fortified  towns  which  lay  between  it  and  the 
Ii-oquois ;  but  these  were  all  desti'oyed,  some  by 
(he  enemy  and  some  by  their  own  people,  and  the 
Jesuits  were  left  alone  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
next  attack.  There  was,  moreover,  no  reason  for 
their  remaining.  Sainte  Marie  had  been  built  as 
a  basis  for  the  missions ;  but  its  occupation  was 
gone :  the  fiock  had  fled  from  the  shepherds,  and 
its  existence  had  no  longer  an  object.  If  the 
priests  stayed  to  be  butchered,  they  would  perish, 
not  as  martyrs,  but  as  fools.  The  necessity  was  as 
clear  as  it  was  bitter.  AH  their  toil  must  come  to 
nought.  Sainte  Marie  must  be  abandoned.  They 
confess  the  pang  which  the  resolution  cost  them ; 
but,  pursues  the  Father  Superior,  "  since  the  biii:h 
of  Christianity,  the  Faith  has  nowhere  been  plant- 
ed except  in  the  midst  of  sufPerings  and  crosses. 
Thus  this  desolation  consoles  us ;  and  in  the  midst 
of  persecution,  in  the  extremity  of  the  evils  which 
assail  us  and  the  greater  evils  which  threaten  us, 
we  are  all  filled  with  joy:  for  our  hearts  tell  us 
that  God  has  never  had  a  more  tender  love  for  us 
than  now."^ 

1  ChaumoDot,  who  wns  at  Ossossan^  at  the  time  of  the  Iroquois 
invasion,  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  tlie  panic  and  lamentation  whicli 
foUoweil  the  news  of  Hie  desb-uetion  of  the  Huron  w.irriors  at  St.  Louia, 
and  of  the  flight  of  the  inliabiiauts  to  tlio  country  of  tlie  Tobacco 
Nation.— Ff'e,  62. 

'^  Ragueneau,  Rdatioa  des  Hurona,  1649,  20. 
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Several  of  the  priests  set  out  to  follow  and 
console  the  scattered  bands  of  fugitive  Hurona. 
One  embarked  in  a  canoe,  and  coasted  the  dreaj.7 
shores  of  Lake  Huron  northward,  among  the  wild 
labyrinth  of  rocks  and  islets,  whither  his  scared 
flock  had  fled  for  refuge;  another  betook  himself  to 
the  forest  with  a  band  of  half-famished  proselytes, 
and  shared  their  miserable  rovings  through  the 
thickets  and  among  the  mountains.  Those  who 
remained  took  counsel  together  at  Sainte  Mane. 
Whither  should  they  go,  and  where  should  be  the 
new  seat  of  the  mission  ?  They  made  choice  of  the 
Grand  Manitoulin  Island,  called  by  them  Isle  Sainte 
Marie,  and  by  the  Hurons  Ekaentoton.  It  lay  near 
the  northern  shores  of  Lake  Huron,  and  by  its  posi- 
tion would  give  a  ready  access  to  numberless  Algon- 
quin tribes  along  the  borders  of  all  these  inland 
seas.  Moreover,  it  would  biing  the  priests  and 
their  flock  nearer  to  the  French  settlements,  by  the 
route  of  the  Ottawa,  whenever  the  Iroquois  should 
cease  to  infest  that  river.  The  fishing,  too,  was 
good ;  and  some  of  the  priests,  who  knew  the  is- 
land well,  made  a  favorable  report  of  the  soil. 
Thither,  therefore,  they  had  resolved  to  transplant 
the  mission,  when  twelve  Huron  chiefs  arrived,  and 
asked  for  an  interview  with  the  Father  Superior 
and  his  fellow  Jesuits.  The  conference  lasted  three 
hours.  The  deputies  declared  that  many  of  the 
scattered  Hurons  bad  determined  to  reunite,  and 
form  a  settlement  oii  a  neighboring  island  of  the 
lake,  called  by  the  Jesuits  Isle  St.  Joseph ;  that 
they  needed  the  aid  of  the  Fathers ;  that  without 
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them  they  were  helpless,  but  with  them  they  could 
hold  their  ground  and  repel  the  attacks  of  the  Iro- 
quois. They  urged  their  plea  in  language  which 
Ragueneau  desciibea  as  pathetic  and  eloquent;  and, 
to  confirm  their  words,  they  gave  hira  ten  large 
collars  of  wampum,  saying  that  these  were  the 
voices  of  their  wives  and  children.  They  gained 
their  point.  The  Jesuits  abandoned  their  former 
plan,  and  promised  to  jom  the  Hurons  on  Isle 
St.  Joseph. 

They  had  built  a  boat,  or  small  vessel,  and  in 
this  they  embai'ked  such  of  their  stores  as  it  would 
hold.  The  greater  part  were  placed  on  a  large 
raft  made  for  the  pui'pose,  like  one  of  the  rafts 
of  timber  which  every  summer  float  down  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  Ottawa.  Here  was  their  stock 
of  corn,  —  in  part  the  produce  of  their  own  fields, 
and  in  part  bought  from  the  Hurons  in  former  years 
of  plenty,  —  pictures,  vestments,  sacred  vessels  and 
images,  weapons,  ammunition,  tools,  goods  for 
barter  with  the  Indians,  cattle,  swme,  and  poultry,' 
Sainte  Marie  was  stripped  of  everything  that  could 
be  moved.  Then,  lest  it  should  harbor  the  Iro- 
quois, they  set  it  on  fire,  and  saw  consumed  in  an 
houi'  the  results  of  nine  or  ten  years  of  tod.  It 
was  near  sunset,  on  the  fourteenth  of  Junc.^     The 

t  Some  of  thoEe  weie  killed  for  food  after  reaeli!ng  the  Island.  In 
March  following,  11167  •'^i'  *s"  fowls,  a  pair  of  swine,  Iwo  1>ull3  and  two 
cows,  kept  for  breeding.  — iMlre  de  Jtugaeneau  aa  Gcii^i-al  de  la  Coiapognie 
de.J^as,  Si.  JosefA,  13  Mara.  1850. 

S  Eagaeneau,  Belation  des  Hurons,  1650,  3.  In  the  Relation  of  the 
preceding  year  lie  gives  the  fifteenth  of  Mayas  tlie  date,  —  evidently  an 

"  Kous  sortismoa  de  ces  terres  de  Promisaion   qui  estoient  nostte 
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houseless  band  descended  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Wye,  went  on  board  their  raft,  pushed  it  from 
the  shore,  and,  with  sweeps  and  oars,  urged  it  on 
its  way  all  night.  The  lake  was  calm  and  the 
weather  fair  ;  but  it  crept  so  slowly  over  the  water 
that  several  days  elapsed  before  they  reached  their 
destination,  about  twenty  miles  distant. 

Near  the  entrance  of  Matchedash  Bay  lie  the 
three  islands  now  known  as  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity.  Of  these.  Charity  or  Christian  Island, 
called  Ahoendoe  by  the  Hurons  and  St.  Joseph 
by  the  Jesuits,  is  by  far  the  largest.  It  is  six  or 
eight  mUes  wide ;  and  when  the  Hurons  sought 
refuge  here,  it  was  densely  covered  with  the  prime- 
val forest.  The  priests  landed  with  their  men, 
some  forty  soldiers,  laborers,  and  othei-s,  and  found 
about  three  hundred  Hui'on  families  bivouacked 
in  the  woods.  Here  were  wigwams  and  sheds 
of  bark,  and  smoky  kettles  slung  over  fires,  each 

Faradis,  et  oil  la  mort  nous  eust  est^  mills  fojs  plus  douce  que  ne  sera  la 
Tie  en  ^aelqlie  lieu  que  uoue  pnissious  estxe.  M^b  il  ^ut  sniure  Dieu, 
et  il  fant  fuiner  ses  condniles,  quelque  oppos&s  qu'elles  paroissent  k  nos 
desira,  h  noa  plus  sainlea  esperanees  et  aux  plus  tendres  amours  de  nostre 
cceur.  —  Litire  de  Bagtieneau  au  P.  Pruoiacmt  a  Paris,  in  Belaiion  des 
Harons,  1650,  1, 

"Mais  il  fallut,  k  tous  lant  que  nous  estions,  quitter  oette  andenne 
deroeur©  de  aainete  Marie;  tea  edifices,  qui  quoy  que  pauures,  parois- 
soient  des  cliefe-d'reuure  de  I'art  aux  yeux  de  n08  paoures  Sauuages ;  ces 
terrea  cnltiudes,  qui  noua  prometCoient  vne  riche  moiasou.  II  nous  &llut 
aliaiidomier  gb  lieu,  que  ie  puia  appelfer  iiostre  seconde  Patrie  et  nos 
delicea  innocentea,  puis  qu'i!  auoit  estd  ie  berceau  de  ce  Chrisdanieme, 
qn'il  estoit  Ie  temple  de  Dieu  et  la  maison  des  seruiteurs  de  lesus-Chrfst ; 
el  crainte  que  nos  ennemis  trop  inipies,  ne  projanaasent  ce  lieu  de 
aainctet^  et  n'en  piissent  lenr  auantage,  nous  y  niismes  Ie  feu  nous 
mesmes,  et  nous  viamea  bruaier  ii  nos  yeux,  en  nioins  d'vne  lieure,  nos 
trauaux  de  nouf  et  de  ilix  ans."  — Raguencau,  Rrlalion  des  Hurons, 
1650,  2,  3. 
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on  its  tripod  of  poles,  while  ai-ound  lay  groups 
of  famished  wretches,  with  dai'k,  haggard  visages 
and  uncombed  hair,  in  evei7  posture  of  despond- 
ency and  woe.  They  had  not  been  wholly  idle ; 
for  they  had  made  some  rough  clearings,  and 
planted  a  little  cora.  The  arrival  of  the  Jesuits 
gave  them  new  hope ;  and,  weakened  as  they 
were  with  famine,  they  set  themselves  to  the  task 
of  hewing  and  burning  down  the  forest,  making 
bark  houses,  and  plantmg  pahsades.  The  priests, 
on  their  part,  chose  a  favorable  spot,  and  began 
to  clear  the  ground  and  mark  out  the  lines  of  a  fort. 
Their  men — the  greater  part  serving  without  pay 
—  labored  with  admii'able  spirit,  and  before  win- 
ter had  built  a  square,  bastioned  fort  of  solid 
masonry,  with  a  deep  ditch,  and  walls  about  twelve 
feet  high.  Within  were  a  small  chapel,  houses  for 
lodging,  and  a  well,  which,  with  the  ruins  of  the 
walls,  may  still  be  seen  on  the  south-eastern  shore 
of  the  island,  a  hundred  feet  from  the  water/ 
Detached  redoubts  were  also  built  near  at  hand, 
where  French  musketeers  could  aid  in  defending 
the  adjacent  Hufon  village.^  Though  the  island 
was  called  St.  Joseph,  the  fort,  like  that  on  the 
Wye,  received  the  name  of  Sainte  Maiie      Jesuit 

1  Tl  e  n  eas  rement  tetwcen  the  angles  of  the  tvo  southern  bastions 
ia  123  fee  tiDd  thut  of  e  curtain  wall  connecting  these  bastions  is  78 
feet.  So  ne  cur  o  rel  s  have  been  found  in  the  furt  — amoog  others,  , 
a  steel  n  1  to  mt  ag  wafers  for  tlie  Host  It  was  foond  in  184&  in  a 
reniarkab  e  e  a  e  of  p  eservatLon,  and  is  non  ni  wa  Englisli  muBeura, 
having  been  bought  on  the  spot  by  an  aniatetir  As  at  Samte  Mane  bn 
the  Wye,  the  reiniiins  are  in  perfect  conformity  with  tlie  narratives  and 
letters  of  the  priests. 

^  Compare  Martin,  Introduction  to  Bressani,  Se/alioa  Abi^e,  B8 
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devotion  scattered,  these  names  broadcast  over  all 
the  field  of  their  labors. 

The  island,  thanks  to  the  vigilance  of  the 
French,  escaped  attack  throughout  the  summer ; 
but  Iroquois  scalping-parties  ranged  the  neigh- 
boi-ing  shores,  killing  stragglei-s  and  keeping  the 
Hurons  in  pei-petual  alarm.  As  winter  drew  near, 
great  numbers,  who,  trembling  and  by  stealth, 
had  gathered  a  miserable  subsistence  among  the 
northern  forests  and  islands,  rejoined  theh'  coun- 
trymen at  St.  Joseph,  until  six  or  eight  thousand 
expatriated  wretches  were  gathered  here  under  the 
protection  of  the  French  fort.  They  were  housed 
in  a  hundred  or  more  bark  dwellings,  each  con- 
taining eight  or  ten  families.^  Here  were  widows 
without  chUdren,  and  children  without  parents ; 
for  famine  and  -the  Iroquois  had  proved  more 
deadly  enemies  than  the  pestilence  which  a  few 
years  before    had  wasted   their  towns.^      Of  this 

1  EagQenean,  Bdation  des  Eiirons  1650  3  i.  He  reckons  eight  per- 
sons to  a  famil?. 

!  "le  voudrois  pouuoic  repreaenter  U  toutes  lei  pei  sonnea  affectioiineea 
k  nos  Hurons,  IVtdt  pitoialile  auquel  its  sont  redoits ;  .  .  .  tomnient 
seroit-if  possible  que  oes  imitateurs  de  ISsus  Christ  ne  fussetit  Smeus  a 
pilae  t  la  veu6  des  centaines  e(  centames  de  veunes  dont  non  sealemcnt 
les  enfauB,  mais  quasi  ies  parens  ont  estS  oulrageusement  ou  tuez,  ou 
emmenez  capti^,  et  puis  inhumainement  biiislez  cuits,  d^clurez  et  dea- 
orez  des  ennemis." — Lettrede  Lhiamonol  i  Lalemant  Supdrieur  h  Qaeber, 
IbU  rfe  Si.  Joseph,  1  J,im,  164^ 

"  Yne  m^re  s'est  veue  n  ayant  que  ses  deux  manielles,  mais  sans  sue 
et  sans  laict,  qui  toutefois  estuit  I  viiique  clioee  qu  ellc  euet  peu  presenter 
i>  trois  ou  qualre  entlins  qui  plenroieiit  y  estane  attaohez.  Elle  Ies  voyoit 
mourir  entre  ses  bras,  lee  vna  apres  les  antres,  et  n'auoit  paa  mesme  Ies 
forces  de  Ies  pousser  dans  le  tomheau.  Elle  mouroit  sous  eette  eliai^e, 
et  en  mourant  eile  diaoit:  Ouy,  Mon  Dieu,  voua  estes  le  raaiatre  de  nos 
viea  ;  nous  tnourrona  puisque  vous  ie  vouloz ;  voila  qui  est  bien  que  nous 
5   Chrestiens.     I'estois  damni^e,   et  mea   enfans  auec  moy,  si 
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multitude  but  few  had  strength  enough  to  labor, 
scarcely  any  had  made  provision  for  the  winter, 
and  numbers  were  already  perishing  from  want, 
dragging  themselves  from  house  to  house,  like  liv- 
ing skeletons.  The  priests  had  spared  no  effort 
to  meet  the  demands  upon  their  charity.  They 
sent  men  during  the  autumn  to  buy  smoked  fish 
from  the  Northern  Algonquins,  and  employed  In- 
dians to  gather  acorns  in  the  woods.  Of  this 
miserable  food  they  succeeded  in  collecting  five 
or  six  hundred  bushels.  To  diminish  its  bitter- 
ness, the  Indians  boiled  it  with  ashes,  or  the  priests 
ser\-ed  it  out  to  them  pounded,  and  mixed  with 
corn.' 

As  winter  advanced,  the  Huron  houses  became 
a  frightful  spectacle.  Their  inmates  were  dying  by 
scores  daily.  The  priests  and  their  men  buried  the 
bodies,  and  the  Indians  dug  them  from  the  earth 
or  the  snow  and  fed  on  them,  sometimes  in  secret 
and  sometimes  openly;  although,  notwithstanding 
then-  superstitious  feasts  on  the  bodies  of  their  en- 
emies, their  repugnance  and  hon-or  were  extreme 
at  the  thougV  t  of  devouring  those  of  relatives  and 
friends  '     \n  epidemic  presently  appealed,  to  aid 

nous  lie  fus  lono  morti  m  serables  lis  out  receu  le  sunct  Bapteeme  et 
le  croj  ferniement  que  monrans  tous  lie  compagnie  nous  reaouaciterona 
tous  ensemble    — Eagueneau   Selaton  ds  Smoas   1850   5 

1  Eight  hundred  sacks  of  this  mixture  were  guen  to  the  Horon? 
dnnng  the  ninter — Bressani    Relation  Ab  ^^   J83 

3  Ce  fut  alors  que  nous  fusmes  contraints  &s  loir  des  squeletos 
mouraiite  qui  souslenoient  i  ne  vie  niiEeiable  mangeantiusqu  aux  ordmes 
et  les  rebuts  de  la  nature  Le  gland  esto  t  a  la  pluspart,  ce  que  seroient 
en  France  les  mete  les  plus  exquis.  Les  charognes  mesme  deterr^es,  les 
restes  des  Genards  eC  des  Chiens  ne  jaisoient  point  horreiir,  et  m  mange- 
oienl,  quoy  qu'en  cachete:  car  quoy  que  les  Hurons,  auant  que  la  foy 
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the  work  of  famine.  Before  spring,  abont  half  of 
then-  number  were  dead. 

Meanwhile,  though  the  cold  was  intense  and  the 
snow  several  feet  deep,  yet  not  an  hour  was  free 
from  the  danger  of  the  Iroquois  ;  and,  from  sunset 
to  daybreak,  under  the  cold  moon  or  in  the  driving 
enow-storm,  the  French  sentries  walked  their  rounds 
along  the  rarapai'ts. 

The  priests  rose  before  dawn,  and  spent  the  time 
till  sunrise  in  then-  private  devotions.  Then  the 
beR  of  their  chapel  rang,  and  the  Indians  came  in 
crowds  at  the  call ;  for  misery  had  softened  their 
hearts,  and  nearly  all  on  the  island  were  now  Chris- 
tian. There  was  a  mass,  followed  by  a  prayer 
and  a  few  words  of  exhortation ;  then  the  hearers 
dispersed  to  make  room  for  others.  Thus  the 
little  chapel  was  filled  ten  or  twelve  times,  until  all 
had  had  their  turn.  Meanwhile  other  priests  were 
hearing  confessions  and  giving  advice  and  encour- 
agement in  private,  according  to  the  needs  of  each 
applicant.  This  lasted  till  nine  o'clock,  when  all 
the  Indians  returned  to  their  village,  and  the  priests 
presently  followed,  to  give  what  assistance  they 
could.     Their  cassocks  were  worn  out,  and  tliey 


it  donne  pius  He  lumiere  qu'ils  n'en  auoient  dans  I'infldelitd,  ne 
iommettre  auenii  peche  de  manger  leurs  ennemis,  auesi  peu 
qu'il  y  en  a  de  lea  tuer,  toulefbia  ie  puis  dire  a«ec  verity,  qu'ils  n'ont  paa 
moins  d'horreur  de  manger  de  leura  i^ompalriotee,  qu'on  pout  auoir  eu 
France  de  manger  de  la  cliair  humaioe.  Mais  la  necessite  ii'a  plus  de 
loy,  et  des  dents  tameliquea  ne  discernent  plus  oe  qu'eiles  maugenl.  Les 
m&rea  se  aont  repeues  de  leurs  enfims,  des  frerea  de  lenrs  ireres,  et  dea 
enfana  ne  reconnoiasoient  pins  en  vn  cadaure  mort,  celuy  lequel  lora  qu'il 
Tiuoit,  ila  appelloient  leur  Pere,"  —  Ragueneau  Helation  des  Iluroaa, 
1650,  4.  Compare  Bressani,  Rdaiioii  Abr^^,  283. 
34* 
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were  dressed  chiefly  in  skins.'  They  visited  the 
Indian  houses,  and  gave  to  those  whose  necessi- 
ties were  most  urgent  small  scraps  of  hide,  sever- 
ally stamped  with  a  particular  mark,  and  entitling 
the  recipients,  on  presenting  them  at  the  fort,  to  a 
few  acorns,  a  small  quantity  of  boiled  maize,  or  a 
fragment  of  smoked  fish,  according  to  the  stamp  on 
the  leather  ticket  of  each.  Two  hours  before  sun- 
set the  bell  of  the  chapel  again  rang,  and  the  relig- 
ious exercises  of  the  morning  were  repeated.^ 

Thus  this  miserable  mntcr  wore  away,  till  the 
opening  spring  brought  new  fears  and  new  ne- 
cessities.^ 

>-  LetCre  de  EwjaeiKibii  an  Gifn^nU  de  la  Caiapagnie  de  JCsus,  Zsfc  St. 
Jost^h,  18  Mara,  1350, 

*  Ragueneau,  Rdatioa  des  H-aroris,  1650,  6,  7, 

*  Concerning  the  retreat  of  the  Hurons  to  Isle  St.  Joseph,  the  principal 
auUiorities  are  the  Rdatians  of  1649  and  1650,  which  are  ample  in  detail, 
and  written  with  an  excellent  eimplicity  and  modesty;  the  Eeialion 
Abrd^i'e  of  Bressani ;  the  reports  of  the  Father  Superior  to  the  General 
of  the  Jesuits  at  Rome ;  the  mannseript  of  IS62,  entitled  M^moires  toachant 
la  Mart  et  lea  Vertus  dee  Pires,  etc.;  the  iinpuhlished  letters  of  Gamier; 
and  a  letter  of  Chaumonot,  written  on  the  spot,  and  preserved  in  tlie 
lidalions. 
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GARNIER. CHABAREL. 

The  Tobacoo  Missions.  —  St,  Jeas  attacked.  —  Death  op  Gar. 
NiER.  —  Thb  Journey  op  Chabsnei,,  —  His  Death.  —  Gahreau 

AND    GKEtOV. 

Late  in  the  preceding  autumn  the  Iroquois  had 
taken  the  war-path  in  force.  At  the  end  of  No- 
vember, two  escaped  prisoners  came  to  Isle  St. 
Joseph  with  the  news  that  a  band  of  three  hundred 
warriors  was  hovering  in  the  Hui'on  forests,  doubt- 
ful whether  to  invade  the  island  or  to  attack  the 
towns  of  the  Tobacco  Nation  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Blue  Mountains.  The  Father  Superior,  Bague- 
neau,  sent  a  runner  thither  in  all  haste,  to  warn 
the  inhabitants  of  theii-  danger. 

There  were  at  this,  time  two  missions  in  the 
Tobacco  Nation,  St.  Jean  and  St.  Matthias,^  — 
the  latter  under  the  charge  of  the  Jesuits  Garreau 
and  Grelon,  and  the  foiiner  under  that  of  Gamier 
and  Chabanel.     St.  Jean,  the  principal  seat  of  the 

,s  Elarita ;  and  that  of  St.  Matthias, 
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mission  of  the  same  name,  was  a  town  of  five  or 
six  hundred  families.  Its  population  was,  more- 
over, greatly  augmented  by  the  bands  of  fugitive 
Hurons  who  had  taken  refuge  there.  When  the 
waixiors  were  warned  by  Ragueneau's  messenger 
of  a  probable  attack  fi-om  the  Iroquois,  they  were 
far  from  being  daunted,  but,  confiding  in  their 
numbers,  awaited  the  enemy  in  one  of  those  fits 
of  valor  which  characterize  the  unstable  courage  of 
the  savage.  At  St.  Jean  all  was  paint,  feathers,  and 
uproar,  —  singing,  dancing,  howling,  and  stamp- 
ing. Quivers  were  filled,  knives  whetted,  and  toma- 
hawks shai-pened ;  but  vrhen,  after  two  days  of 
eager  expectancy,  the  enemy  did  not  appear,  the 
warriors  lost  patience.  Thinking,  and  probably  with 
reason,  that  the  Iroquois  were  afraid  of  them,  they 
resolved  to  sally  forth,  and  take  the  offensive. 
With  yelps  and  whoops  they  defiled  mto  the  forest, 
where  the  branches  were  gray  and  bai'e,  and  the 
ground  thickly  covered  with  snow.  They  pushed 
on  rapidly  till  the  following  day,  but  could  not  dis- 
cover their  wary  enemy,  who  had  made  a  wide 
circuit,  and  was  approaching  the  town  from  anoth- 
er quarter.  By  ill  luck,  the  Iroquois  captui'ed  a 
Tobacco  Indian  and  his  squaw,  straggling  in  the 
forest  not  far  from  St.  Jean ;  and  the  two  prisoners, 
to  propitiate  them,  told  them  the  defenceless  condi- 
tion of  the  place,  where  none  remained  but  women, 
children,  and  old  men.  The  delighted  Iroquois  no 
longer  hesitated,  hut  silently  and  swiftly  pushed  on 
towards  the  town. 

It  was  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  sev- 
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enth  of  December.^  Chabanel  had  left  the  place 
a  day  or  two  before,  in  obedience  to  a  message 
from  Bagueneau,  and  Gamier  was  here  alone.  He 
was  making  his  rounds  among  the  houses,  Tisiting 
the  sick  and  instructing  his  converts,  when  the  hor- 
rible din  of  the  war-whoop  rose  from  the  borders 
of  the  clearing,  and,  on  the  instant,  the  town  was 
mad  with  terror.  Children  and  girla  rushed  to  and 
fro,  blind  with  fright ;  women  snatched  theu'  in- 
fants, and  fled  they  knew  not  whither.  Gamier 
ran  to  his  chapel,  where  a  few  of  his  converts 
had  sought  asylum.  He  gave  them  his  benedic- 
tion, exhorted  them  to  hold  fast  to  the  Faith,  and 
bade  them  fly  while  there  was  yet  time.  For 
himself,  he  hastened  back  to  the  houses,  run- 
ning from  one  to  another,  and  giving  absolution 
or  baptism  to  all  whom  he  found.  An  Iroquois  mot 
him,  shot  him  with  three  balls  through  the  body 
and  thigh,  tore  off  his  cassock,  and  rushed  on  in 
pursuit  of  the  fugitives.  Gamier  lay  for  a  moment 
on  the  ground,  as  if  stunned.;  then,  recovering  his 
senses,  he  was  seen  to  rise  into  a  kneeling  posture. 
At  a  little  distance  from  him  lay  a  Huron,  moi-tally 
wounded,  but  still  showing  signs  of  life.  With  the 
Heaven  that  awaited  him  glowing  before  his  fading 
vision,  the  priest  dragged  himself  towards  the  dying 
Indian,  to  give  him  absolution ;  but  his  strength 
failed,  and  he  fell  again  to  the  earth.  He  rose  once 
more,  and  again  crept  foi'wai'd,  when  a  party  of  Iro- 
quois rushed  upon  him,  split  his  head  with  two 
blows  of  a  hatchet,  stripped  him,  and  left  his  body 

1  Breasani,  Belation  Abr^fe,  264. 
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on  the  ground.^  At  tliis  time  the  whole  town  was 
on  fire.  The  invaders,  fearing  that  the  absent  war- 
riors might  return  and  take  their  revenge,  hastened 
to  iinish  theu'  work,  scattered  foebrands  every- 
where, and  threw  childi'en  aUve  into  the  bm-ning 
houses.  They  killed  many  of  the  fugitives,  cap- 
tured many  more,  and  then  made  a  hasty  reti'eat 
through  the  forest  with  their  prisoners,  butcheiing 
such  of  them  as  lagged  on  the  way.  St.  Jean  lay 
a  waste  of  smoking  ruins  thickly  strewn  with  black- 
ened corpses  of  the  slain. 

Towards  evening,  parties  of  fugitives  reached 
St.  Matthias,  with  tidings  of  the  catastrophe.  The 
town  was  wild  with  alai-m,  and  all  stood  on  the 
watch,  in  expectation  of  an  attack ;  but  when,  in 
the  morning,  scouts  came  in  and  reported  the  re- 
treat of  the  Iroquois,  Garreau  and  Grelon  set  out 
with  a  party  of  converts  to  visit  the  scone  of  havoc. 
Tor  a  long  time  they  looked  in  vain  for  the  body 
of  Gamier ;  but  at  length  they  found  him  lying 
where  he  had  fallen,  —  so  scorched  and  disfigured, 
that  he  was  recognized  with  difficulty.  The  two 
priests  wrapped  Ms  body  in  a  part  of  their  own 

1  The  above  particulars  of  Gamier's  death  rest  on  the  evidence  of  a 
Chrietian  Huron  woman,  named  Martlie,  who  snw  him  sliot  down,  and 
also  saw  his  attempt  to  reach  the  dying  Indian.  She  was  hereeif  struck 
down  iDimediatet7  after  with  a  war-club,  but  remained  alive,  and  escaped 
ill  the  confusion.  She  died  tliree  months  later,  at  Isle  St.  Joseph,  tk>m 
the  effects  of  the  injuries  she  had  receivecl,  after  reaffirming  the  truth 
of  her  story  to  Raguencau,  who  was  with  her,  and  who  questioned  her 
on  the  BUlyect  (M^iioirea  Souchant  la  Moitet  les  Verfasdea  Pires  Gamier, 
eic,  MS.).  Eagueneau  also  spealisof  her  in  ifeto/onifesHinuBs,  1650,9. — 
The  priests  Grelon  and  Garreau  found  tlie  body  stripped  naked,  with 
three  gunshot  wounds  in  tlie  abdomen  and  thigli,  and  two  deep  hatchet 
wounds  in  the  liead. 
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clothing ;  the  Indian  converts  dug  a  grave  on  the 
spot  where  his  church  had  stood ;  and  here  they 
buried  him.  Thus,  at  the  age  of  forty-four,  died 
Charles  Gamier,  the  favorite  child  of  wealthy  and 
noble  parents,  nursed  in  Parisian  luxury  and  ease, 
then  living  and  dying,  a  more  than  willing  exile, 
amid  the  hai'dships  and  horrors  of  the  Huron  wil- 
derness. His  life  and  his  death  are  his  best  en- 
logy.  Brebeuf  was  the  lion  of  the  Huron  mission, 
and  Garnier  was  the  lamb  ;  but  the  lamb  was  as 
fearless  as  the  lion.^ 

"When,  on  the  following  morning,  the  warriors 
of  St.  Jean  returned  from  their  rash  and  bootless 

'  Gamiec's  devoaon  to  the  misaion  was  absolute.  He  took  little  or 
no  interest  in  the  iiewB  Srom  France,  which,  at  intervals  of  from  one  to 
three  years,  found  its  way  to  the  Huron  towns.  His  companion  Bressani 
Bays,  thftt  he  would  walk  thirty  or  forty  miles  in  the  hottest  summer  day, 
to  baptize  some  dying  Indian,  when  ttie  country  was  iufested  by  the  enemy. 
On  similar  errands,  he  would  sometimes  pass  tlie  night  alone  in  the  forest 
in  the  depth  of  winter.  He  was  anxious  to  &li  into  tlie  liands  of  tlie 
Iroquois,  that  he  might  preach  the  i'nith  to  tliem  even  out  of  the  midst 
of  the  fire.  In  one  of  his  unpublished  letters  he  writes,  "  Priused  be  our 
Lord,  who  punisliea  me  for  my  sine  by  depriving  me  of  tliis  crown" 
(die  crown  of  martyrdom).  After  (lie  death  of  Brebeuf  and  Lolemant, 
lie  writes  to  his  brother:  — 

"  Hfilas  1  Mon  cher  trfoe,  si  ma  conscience  ne  me  eonvnin([uait  et  ne 
me  confond^t  de  nion  infid^it^  au  service  de  noire  bon  mJUtre,  je  pour- 
rais  esperer  quelque  ftiveur  approehante  de  celles  qu'il  a  failea  aux  bien- 
heureux  martyrs  avec  qnl  j'avais  le  hien  de  converser  souvent,  ^tant 
dans  Ics  mfimes  occasions  et  dangers  i^u'ils  ^toient,  mais  sa  jostlce  me 
feit  crfdndre  que  je  ne  demeure  toujoure  indigne  d'une  telle  couronne." 

He  contented  himself  with  the  mcst  wretched  thte  during  the  last 
years  of  fiiinine,  living  in  good  measure  on  roots  and  acorns ;  "  although," 
says  Ragueneau,  "  he  had  been  tlie  cherished  son  of  a  ridi  aiid  noble 
house,  on  whom  all  the  affection  of  his  father  had  centred,  and  who  had 
been  nourished  on  food  very  different  from  that  of  swine."  — Sdatioa  <ks 
Hurons,  1650,  12. 

For  Ills  character,  see  Ragueneau,  Bressani,  Tanner,  and  Alegamlw, 
who  devotes  many  pages  to  the  description  of  his  religious  Iraita;  but  the 
compiexion  of  his  mind  is  best  reflected  in  his  private  letters. 
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sally,  and  saw  the  ashes  of  their  desolated  Iioincs 
and  the  ghastly  relics  of  their  murdered  families, 
they  seated  themselves  amid  the  ruin,  silent  and 
motionless  as  statues  of  bronze,  witii  heads  bowed 
down  and  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground.  Thus  they  re- 
mained through  half  the  day.  Tears  and  wailing 
were  for  women ;  this  was  the  mourning  of  wai"- 
riors. 

Gamier 's  colleague,  Chabanel,  had  been  recalled 
from  St.  Jean  by  an  order  from  the  Father  Supe- 
rior, who  thought  it  needless  to  expose  the  life  of 
more  than  one  priest  in  a  position  of  so  much  dan- 
ger. He  stopped  on  his  way  at  St.  Matthias,  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  seventh  of  December,  the 
day  of  the  attack,  left  that  town  with  seven  or  eight 
Christian  Hurons.  The  journey  was  rough  and  dif- 
ficult. They  proceeded  through  the  forest  about 
eighteen  miles,  and  then  encamped  in  the  snow. 
The  Indians  fell  asleep ;  but  Chabanel,  from  an 
apprehension  of  danger,  or  some  other  cause,  re- 
mained awake.  About  midnight  he  heard  a 
strange  sound  in  the  distance,  —  a  confusion  of 
fierce  voices,  mingled  with  songs  and  outcries.  It 
was  the  Iroquois  on  their  retreat  with  their  pris- 
oners, some  of  whom  were  defiantly  singing  their 
war-songs,  after  the  Indian  custom.  Chabanel 
waked  his  companions,  who  instantly  took  flight. 
He  tried  to  follow,  but  could  not  keep  pace  with 
the  light-footed  savages,  who  returned  to  St.  Mat- 
thias, and  told  what  had  occurred.  They  said,  how- 
ever, that  Chabanel  had  left  them  and  taken  an 
opposite  direction,  in  order  to  reach  Isle  St.  Joseph, 
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His  brother  priests  were  for  some  time  ignorant 
of  what  had  befallen  him.  At  length  a  Huron 
Indian,  who  had  been  converted,  but  afterward 
apostatized,  gave  out  that  he  had  met  him  in  the 
forest,  and  aided  him  with  his  canoe  to  crosa  a 
river  which  lay  in  his  path.  Some  supposed  that 
he  had  lost  his  way,  and  died  of  cold  and  hunger ; 
but  others  were  of  a  different  opinion:  Their  sus- 
picion was  confirmed  some  time  afterwards  by  the 
renegade  Huron,  who  confessed  that  he  had  killed 
Chabanel  and  thrown  his  body  into  the  river,  after 
robbing  him  of  his  clothes,  his  hat,  the  blanket  or 
mantle  which  was  strapped  to  his  shoulders,  and 
the  bag  in  which  he  carried  his  books  and  papers. 
He  declared  that  his  motive  was  hatred  of  the 
Faith,  which  had  caused  the  min  of  Uie  Hurons.^ 
The  priest  had  prepared  himself  for  a  worse  fate. 
Before  leaving  Sainte  Marie  on  the  Wye,  to  go 
to  his  post  in  the  Tobacco  Nation,  he  had  written 
to  his  brother  to  regai-d  him  as  a  victim  destined  to 
the  fires  of  the  Iroquois.^  He  added,  that,  though 
he  was  natm-ally  timid,  he  was  now  wholly  indiffer- 
ent to  danger ;  and  he  expressed  the  belief  that  only 
a  superhuman  power  could  have  wrought  such  a 
3  in  him.^ 


1  MAmirea  Umchaat  la  Mort  ft  Its  Fertiis  rfes  Peres,  elc.     MS 

^  Abrade  la  Vie  da  P.  No^l  Cliahanel.    MS. 

s  "le  suia  fort  apprehensif  de  mon  naturel;   toutefois, 
que  ie  vay  au  plus  grand  danger  et  qu'il  me  semble  que  la  iiiort  ii'ea 
esloigu^e,  ie  ne  sens  plus  de  ci'amte.     Cette  disposition  ne  vient  p 
may. "  —  BelationdesHvToas,  1650,  18. 

The  following  is  the  vow  made  by  Chahauel,  at  a  time  whe 
disgust  at  the  Indian  mode  of  life  beset  )dm  with  temptations  to  ask 
recallGd  from  the  miasion.    It  is  translated  from  the  Latin  original :  - 
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Garreau  and  Grelon,  in  their  mission  of  St. 
Matthias,  were  exposed  to  other  dangers  than  those 
of  the  Ii'oquois.  A  report  was  spread,  not  only 
that  they  were  magicians,  but  that  they  had  a  se- 
cret understanding  with  the  enemy.  A  nocturnal 
council  was  called,  and  their  death  was  decreed. 
In  the  morning,  a  furious  crowd  gathered  before  a 
lodge  which  they  were  about  to  enter,  screeching 
and  yelling  after  the  manner  of  Indians  when  they 
compel  a  prisoner  to  run  the  gantlet.  The  two 
priests,  giving  no  sign  of  fear,  passed  through  the 
crowd  and  entered  the  lodge  unharmed.  Hatchets 
were  brandished  over  them,  but  no  one  would  be 
the  &st  to  strike.  Their  converts  were  amazed  at 
their  escape,  and  they  themselves  ascribed  it  to 
the  interposition  of  a  protecting  Providence.  The 
Huron  missionai-ies  were  doubly  in  danger,  —  not 
more  from  the  Iroquois  than  from  the  blind  rage  of 
those  who  should  have  been  their  friends,' 

"My  Lord  Jeeiis  Chriat,  who,  in  the  admitahle  disposition  of  tliy 
paternal  providence,  bast  willed  that  I,  although  most  unworthy,  should 
be  a  eo-laborer  with  the  holy  Apostles  in  this  vineyard  of  tlie  Hurona,  — 
I,  Moel  Chabanel,  impelled  by  the  desire  of  fulfilling  thy  holy  will  in  ad- 
vancing the  conversion  of  the  Bavages  of  this  land  to  thy  jaith,  do  vow,  in 
the  presence  of  the  most  holy  sacrament  of  thy  precious  body  and  Mood, 
which  is  God's  tabernacle  among  men,  to  remain  perpetu^ly  attached  1o 
this  misaion  of  the  Hurona,  understanding  all  things  according  to  the  in- 
terpretation and  disposal  of  the  Superiors  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  There- 
Jbre  I  entreat  thee  to  receive  me  as  tlie  perpetual  servant  of  tins  mission, 
and  to  render  me  worthy  of  so  sublime  a  ministry.  Amen.  This 
twentieth  day  of  June,  1647." 

1  Baguenean,  Retation  dea  Hiirons,  IHSO,  20. 

One  of  these  two  missionaries,  Garreau,  was  afterwards  killed  "by  the 
Iroquois,  who  shot  him  through  the  spine,  in  1659,  near  Montreal. — De 
Qaen,  BehUon,  1656,  41. 
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THE   HURON   MISSION   ABANDONED, 

Famine  and  the  Tomahawk.  —  A  New  Asii.um,  — Voyage  o 
Refugees  to  Quebec.  —  Meeting  with  BnitssANi.- 

COCRAGE     OF     THE     IrOQUOIB,  —  INROADS     AND     BATTLES. — DeATH 

or  BnTEDX. 

As  spring  approached,  the  staiTing  multitude 
on  Isle  St.  Joseph  grew  reckless  with  hunger. 
Along  the  main  shore,  in  spots  where  the  sun  lay 
warm,  the  spring  fisheries  had  already  begun,  and 
the  melting  snow  was  uncovering  the  acorns  in  the 
woods.  There  was  danger  evei-ywhere,  for  bands 
of  Iroquois  were  again  on  the  track  of  their  prey/ 
The  miserable  Hurons,  gn%«ed  ^^ith  inexorable 
famine,  stood  in  the  dilemmi  ot  a  deidl\  peiil  md 
an  assured  death.  They  chose  the  foimei ,  and, 
early  in  March,  began  to  leave  tbeu    islrnd   and 

•  "Mds  le  Printemps  estant  rena  les  Iroquois  nous  furent  ei  coie 
plus  cruels;  et  ce  eont  eux  qui  vrayement  ont  ruine  toules  nos  eape 
ranees,  et  qui  ont  ikLt  ia  iieu  d'lioweur  vne  teire  de  sang  et  de  canmge 
vn  tlieatre  de  cruaut^  et  yh  sepulclire  de  carcasses  deohamee-.  par  les 
laniraeurs  d'vne  longue  fiimine,  d'vn  pais  de  benediction  d  rue  terre  de 
Hajntet¥  et  d'vn  lieu  qui  n'auoit  plus  nen  de  barbare  depuis  que  le  sang 
respandu  pour  son  amour  auoit  rendu  tout  Bon  peuple  Clirest  en  — 
Itagueneau,  Selalioa  des  Hwoas,  1650   23 
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cross  to  the  raain-laiid,  to  gather  what  sustenance 
they  could.  The  ice  was  still  thick,  but  the 
advancing  season  had  softened  it ;  and,  as  a  body 
of  them  were  crossing,  it  broke  under  their  feet. 
Some  were  drowned ;  while  others  dragged  them- 
selves out,  drenched  and  pierced  with  cold,  to  die 
miserably  on  the  frozen  lake,  before  they  could  reach 
a  shelter.  Other  parties,  more  fortunate,  gained 
the  shore  safely,  and  began  their  fishing,  divided 
into  companies  of  from  eight  or  ten  to  a  hundi'ed 
persons.  But  the  Iroquois  were  in  wait  for  them.  A 
large  hand  of  wari-iors  had  already  made  their  way, 
through  ice  and  snow,  from  their  towns  in  Central 
New  York.  They  surprised  the  Huron  fishermen, 
surrounded  them,  and  cut  them  m  pieces  without 
resistance,  —  tracking  out  the  various  parties  of 
their  victims,  and  hunting  down  fugitives  with  such 
persistency  and  skill,  that,  of  all  who  had  gone 
over  to  the  main,  the  Jesuits  knew  of  but  one  who 
escaped.^ 

"My  pen,"  writes  Ragueneau,  "  has  no  ink  black 


ti  vingt-cinquiesnie  de  Mare,  vne  armfe 
d  deux  cenle  iieu^s  de  pBia,  k  tiauers  lea 
nontat^ses  et  les  forests  pleines  d'Jior- 
m  de  1b  nuit  le  camp  de  nos  Clirestiens, 
.  II  sembloit  que  le  Ciel  uonduisit 
euient  vn  Ange  i>ouf  guide;  ear  iU 
de  hoii-heur,  qu'ils  trouiierent  en  nioins 
d  nos  Cl^restiens  qui  estoient  dispei'si^s 
G  eutres  de  six,  sept  et  huit  lieucs,  cent  per- 
e  ciuquaule ;  et  meenie  il  y  auoit  quelques 
femilles  solitaires,  qui  s'estoient  escarttfes  en  dea  lieux  molns  connus  et 
hors  de  toat  cliemtn,  Cliose  estrange  I  de  tout  ce  monde  diseip^,  vn  sen! 
homme  B'eschappB,  qui  viiit  nous  en  apporter  les  iiouuollcs."  —  Raguc- 
ueau,  Bdaiion  dea  Burons,  1660,  23,  24, 


dlroquois  aynn  li 

glaues  et les  neg 
reur,  earprirent  m 

et  en  flront  vn 
toutes  leurs  dem 
diuiaerent  leurs  Ir    p 
de  deux  lours,  to 
9a  et  la,  ealolgn^es  les  v 
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enough  to  describe  the  fury  of  the  Iroquois."  Still 
the  goadings  of  famine  were  relentless  and  irresisti- 
hle.  "  It  is  said"  adds  the  Father  Superior,  "  that 
hunger  will  drive  wolves  from  the  forest.  So,  too, 
our  starving  Hurons  were  driven  out  of  a  town 
which  had  become  an  abode  of  horror.  It  was  the 
end  of  Lent.  Alas,  if  these  poor  Christians  could 
have  had  but  acorns  and  water  to  keep  their  fast 
upon!  On  Easter  Day  we  caused  them  to  make 
a  general  confession.  On  the  following  morning 
they  went  away,  leaving  us  all  their  little  possess- 
ions ;  and  most  of  them  declared  publicly  that  they 
made  us  theu-  heirs,  knowing  well  that  they  were 
near  their  end.  And,  in  fact,  only  a  few  days 
passed  before  we  heard  of  the  disaster  which  we 
had  foreseen.  These  poor  people  fell  into  ambus- 
cades of  our  Iroquois  enemies.  Some  were  killed 
on  the  spot ;  some  were  dragged  into  captivity ; 
women  and  children  were  burned.  A  few  made 
their  escape,  and  spread  dismay  and  panic  every- 
where. A  week  after,  another  band  was  overtaken 
by  the  same  fate.  Go  where  they  would,  they  mot 
with  slaughter  on  all  sides.  Famine  pursued  them, 
or  they  encountered  an  enemy  more  cruel  than 
cruelty  itself ;  and,  to  crown  their  misery,  they 
heard  that  two  great  armies  of  Iroquois  were  on 
the  way  to  exterminate  them.  .  .  .  Despair  was 
universal."  ^ 

The  Jesuits  at  St.  Joseph  knew  not  what  cours.e 
to  take.  The  doom  of  their  flock  seemed  inevit- 
able.    When   dismay    and    despondency   were    at 

1  Eagueneaii,  Rdalim  <ks  Hurons,  1650,  24. 
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their  height,  two  of  the  principal  Huron  chiefs 
came  to  the  fort,  and  asked  an  interview  with 
Eagueneau  and  his  companions.  They  told  them 
that  the  Indians  had  held  a  council  the  night 
before,  and  resolved  to  abandon  the  island.  Some 
would  disperse  in  the  most  remote  and  inaccessi- 
ble forests ;  others  would  take  refuge  in  a  distant 
spot,  apparently  the  Grand  Manitoulin  Island ; 
others  would  tiy  to  reach  the  Andastes ;  and  others 
would  seek  safety  in  adoption  and  incorporation 
with  the  Iroquois  themselves. 

"  Take  courage,  brother,"  continued  one  of  the 
chiefs,  addressing  Eagueneau.  "You  can  save  us, 
if  you  will  but  resolve  on  a  hold  step.  Choose  a 
place  where  you  can  gather  us  together,  and  pre- 
vent this  dispersion  of  oui'  people.  Turn  your 
eyes  towards  Quebec,  and  transport  thither  what  is 
left  of  this  ruined  counti-y.  Do  not  wait  till  war 
and  famine  have  destroyed  us  to  the  last  man. 
We  are  in  your  hands.  Death  has  taken  from 
you  more  than  ten  thousand  of  us.  If  you  wait 
longer,  not  one  will  remain  alive ;  and  then  you 
will  bo  sorry  that  you  did  not  save  those  whom 
you  might  have  snatched  from  danger,  and  who 
showed  you  the  means  of  doing  so.  If  you  do  as 
we  wish,  we  will  form  a  church  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  fort  at  Quebec.  Our  faith  will  not  be 
extinguished.  The  examples  of  the  French  and 
the  Algonqums  will  encourage  us  in  our  duty, 
and  their  charity  will  relieve  some  of  our  misery. 
At  least,  we  shall  sometimes  find  a  morsel  of 
bread  for    our    children,  who    so    long  have  had 
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nothing  but  bitter  roots  and  acorns  to  keep  tbem 
alive."  ^ 

The  Jesuits  were  deeply  moved.  They  con- 
sulted together  again  and  again,  and  prayed  in 
turn  during  forty  hours  without  ceasing,  that  their 
minds  might  be  enlightened.  At  length  they  re- 
solved to  grant  the  petition  of  the  two  chiefs,  and 
SEive  the  poor  remnant  of  the  Hm-ons,  by  lead- 
ing them  to  ,  an  asylum  where  there  was  at  least  a 
hope  of  safety.  Their  resolution  once  taken,  they 
pushed  their  preparations  with  all  speed,  lest  the 
Iroquois  might  learn  theii'  purpose,  and  lie  in  wait 
to  cut  them  otf.  Canoes  were  made  ready,  and  on 
the  tenth  of  Jane  they  began  the  voyage,  with  all 
their  French  followers  and  about  three  hundred 
Hurons.     The  Huron  mission  was  abandoned, 

"  It  was  not  without  tears,"  writes  the  Father 
Superior,  "  that  we  left  the  eounti'y  of  our  hopes  and 
GUI'  hearts,  where  our  brethren  had  gloriously  shed 
then  blood."  "  The  fleet  of  canoes  held  its  melan- 
choly way  along  the  shores  where  two  years  before 
had  been  the  seat  of  one  of  the  chief  savage  com- 
munities of  the  continent,  and  where  now  all  yvas  a 
waste  of  death  and  desolation.  Then  they  steered 
northward,  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Georgian 
Bay,  with  its  countless  rocky  islets ;  and  everywhere 
they  saw  the  traces  of  the  Iroquois.  When  they 
reached  Lake  Nipissiog,  they  found  it  deserted,  — 

1  Eagueneau,  Relatian  des  Hwons,  1650,  25.  It  appears  from  the  MS. 
Jovmal  des  Sap/frlears  des  J^uiies,  tliat  a  plan  of  bringing  tlie  remnant 
of  the  Harons  to  Quebec  was  ttiacussed  and  approved  by  Lalemant  and 
hia  associates,  in  a  council  held  by  them  at  that  place  in  April. 

°  Compio^  Bressani,  Relallon  Abrade,  2S& 
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nothing  remaining  of  the  Algonquina  who  dwelt  on 
its  shore,  except  the  ashes  of  their  burnt  wigwams. 
A  little  farther  on,  there  was  a  fort  bmlt  of  trees, 
where  the  Iroquois  who  made  this  desolation  had 
spent  the  winter  ;  and  a  league  or  two  below,  there 
was  another  similar  fort.  The  River  Ottawa  was  a 
solitude.  The  Algonquins  of  Allumette  Island  and 
the  shores  adjacent  had  all  been  killed  or  diiven 
away,  never  again  to  return.  "  When  I  came  up 
this  great  river,  only  thirteen  years  ago,"  wiites 
Eagueneau,  "  I  found  it  bordered  with  Algonquin 
tribes,  who  knew  no  God,  and,  in  then-  infidelity, 
thought  themselves  gods  on  earth ;  for  they  had 
all  that  they  desu'ed,  abundance  of  fish  and  game, 
and  a  prosperous  trade  with  allied  nations ;  besides, 
they  were  the  terror  of  their  enemies.  But  since 
they  have  embraced  the  Faith  and  adored  the  cross 
of  Christ,  He  has  given  them  a  heavy  share  in  this 
cross,  and  made  them  a  prey  to  misery,  torture, 
and  a  cruel  death.  In  a  word,  they  are  a  people 
swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Our  only 
consolation  is,  that,  as  they  died  Christians,  they 
have  a  part  in  the  inheritance  of  the  true,  chil- 
dren of  God,  who  scourgeth  every  one  whom  He 
receiveth."^ 

As  the  voyagers  descended  the  river,  tlicy  had  a 
serious  alai'm.  Their  scouts  came  in,  and  reported 
that  they  had  found  fresh  footprints  of  men  in  the 
forest.     These  proved,  however,  to  be  the  tracks, 

1  Kagneneau,  Relation  des  Hurons,  1650, 27.  Tlieee  AlgonquinE  of  the 
Ottaw.i,  though  broken  and  diapersed,  were  not  destroyed,  as  Eagueneau 
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not  of  enemies,  but  of  friends.  In  the  preceding 
autumn  Bressani  had  gone  down  to  the  French 
settlements  with  about  twenty  Hurons,  and  was  now 
returning  with  them,  and  twice  their  number  of 
armed  Frenchmen,  for  the  defence  of  the  mission. 
His  scouts  had  also  been  alai'med  by  discovering  the 
footprints  of  E-agueneau's  Indians ;  and  for  some 
time  the  t^o  parties  stood  on  theii-  guard,  each 
taking  the  other  for  an  enemy.  When  at  length 
they  discovered  their  mistake,  they  met  with  em- 
braces and  rejoicing.  Bressani  and  his  Frenchmen 
had  come  too  late.  All  was  over  with  the  Hurons 
and  the  Huron  mission;  and,  as  it  was  useless  to  go 
farther,  they  joined  Ragueneau's  party,  and  retraced 
their  course  for  the  settlements. 

A  day  or  two  before,  they  had  had  a  sharp  taste 
of  the  mettle  of  the  enemy.  Ten  Iroquois  warriors 
had  spent  the  winter  in  a  little  foi-t  of  felled  trees 
on  the  borders  of  the  Ottawa,  hunting  for  sub- 
sistence, and  waiting  to  waylay  some  passing  canoe 
of  Hurons,  Algonquins,  or  Frenchmen.  Bressani's 
party  outnumbered  them  six  to  one ;  but  they  re- 
solved that  it  should  not  pass  without  a  token  of 
their  presence.  Late  on  a  dark  night,  the  French 
and  Hurons  lay  encamped  in  the  forest,  sleeping 
about  theu'  foes.  They  had  set  guards:  but  these, 
it  seems,  were  drowsy  or  negligent;  for  the  ten 
Iroquois,  watching  their  time,  approached  with  the 
stealth  of  lynxes,  and  glided  like  shadows  into 
the  midst  of  the  camp,  where,  by  the  dull  glow 
of  the  smouldering  fires,  they  could  distinguish  the 
recumbent  figures  of  their  ■\ictims.     Suddenly  they 
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screeched  the  war-whoop,  and  struck  like  lightning 
with  their  hatchets  among  the  sleepers.  Seven 
were  killed  before  the  rest  could  spring  to  their 
weapons.  Bressani  leaped  up,  and  received  on  the 
instant  three  arrow-wounds  in  the  head.  The  Iro- 
quois were  suiTounded,  and  a  desperate  fight  en- 
sued in  the  dark.  Six  of  them  were  killed  on  the 
spot,  and  two  made  prisoners ;  while  the  remaining 
two,  breaking  through  the  crowd,  bounded  out  of 
the  camp  and  escaped  in  the  forest, 

The  united  pai'ties  soon  after  reached  Montreal ; 
but  the  Hurons  refused  to  remaia  in  a  spot  so  ex- 
posed to  the  Iroquois.  Accordingly,  they  all  de- 
scended the  St.  Lawrence,  and  at  length,  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  July,  reached  Quebec.  Here  the 
Ursulines,  the  hospital  nuns,  and  the  inhabitants 
taxed  their  resources  to  the  utmost  to  provide  food 
and  shelter  for  the  exiled  Hurons.  Their  good- 
wiU  exceeded  their  power ;  for  food  was  scarce  at 
Quebec,  and  the  Jesuits  themselves  had  to  bear  the 
chief  burden  of  keeping  the  sufferers  alive.^ 

But,  if  famine  was  an  evil,  the  Iroquois  were  a 
far  greater  one ;  for,  while  the  western  nations  of 
fbeir  confederacy  were  engrossed  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Hurons,  the  Mohawks  kept  up-  incessant 
attacks  on  the  Algonquins  and  the  French.  A 
party  of  Christian  Indians,  chiefly  from  SiUery, 
planned  a  stroke  of  retaliation,  and  set  out  for  the 
Mohawk  countiy,  marching  cautiously  and  sending 
forward  scouts  to  scoux  the  forest.  One  of  these,  a 
Huron,  suddenly  fell  in  with  a  large  Iroquois  war- 

1  Compare  Juchereau,  Hislaire  de  I'Hdtd-Dieu,  79,  80. 
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pai'ty,  and,  seeing  that  he  could  not  escape,  foiined 
on  the  instant  a  villanous  plan  to  save  himself. 
He  ran  towards  the  enemy,  crying  out,  that  he  had 
long  been  looking  for  them  and  was  delighted  to 
see  them ;  that  his  nation,  the  Hurons,  had  come 
to  an  end ;  and  that  henceforth  his  country  was  the 
counti'y  of  the  Iroquois,  where  so  many  of  his  kins- 
men and  friends  had  been  adopted.  He  had  come, 
he  declared,  with  no  other  thought  than  that  of 
joining  them,  and  turning  Iroquois,  as  they  had 
done.  The  Iroquois  demanded  if  he  had  come 
alone.  He  answered,  "  No,"  and  said,  that,  in  order 
to  accomplish  his  purpose,  he  had  joined  an  Algon- 
quin war-party  who  were  in  the  woods  not  far 
off.  The  Iroquois,  in  great  deUght,  demanded  to 
be  shown  where  they  were.  This  Judas,  as  the 
Jesuits  call  him,  at  once  complied ;  and  the  Algon- 
quins  were  surprised  by  a  sudden  onset,  and  routed 
with  severe  loss.  The  ti-eacherous  Huron  was  well 
treated  by  the  Iroquois,  who  adopted  him  into  their 
nation.  Not  long  after,  he  came  to  Canada,  and, 
with  a  view,  as  it  was  thought,  to  some  further 
treachery,  rejoined  the  French.  A  shai-p  cross- 
questioning  put  him  to  confusion,  and  he  presently 
confessed  his  guilt.  He  was  sentenced  to  death ; 
and  the  sentence  was  executed  by  one  of  his  own 
counti'yraen,  who  split  his  head  with  a  hatchet.^ 

In  the  coui'se  of  the  summer,  the  French  at 
Three  Rivers  became  aware  that  a  band  of  Iroquois 
was  prowling  in  the  neighborhood,  and  sixty  men 
went  out  to  meet  them.     Far  from  retreating,  the 

1  Ragueneau,  Eelalion,  1650,  30. 
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Iroquois,  who  were  about  twenty-five  in  number, 
got  out  of  their  canoes,  and  took  post,  waist-deep 
in  mud  and  water,  among  the  tall  rushes  at  the 
margin  of  the  river.  Here  they  fought  stubbornly, 
and  kept  all  the  Frenchmen  at  bay.  At  length, 
finding  themselves  hard  pressed,  they  entered  their 
canoes  again,  and  paddled  off.  The  French  rowed 
after  them,  and  soon  became  sepai'ated  in  the  chase  ; 
whereupon  the  Iroquois  turned,  and  made  desperate 
fight  with  the  foremost,  retreating  again  as  soon  as 
the  others  came  up.  This  they  repeated  several 
times,  and  then  made  their  escape,  after  killing  a 
number  of  the  best  French  soldiers.  Then-  leader 
in  this  affair  was  a  famous  half-breed,  known  as  the 
Flemish  Bastai'd,  who  is  styled  by  Eagueneau  "  an 
abomination  of  sin,  and  a  monster  produced  between 
a  heretic  Dutch  father  and  a  pagan  mother." 

In  the  forests  far  north  of  Three  Rivers  dwelt 
the  tribe  called  the  Atticamegues,  or  Nation  of  the 
White  Fish.  From  their  remote  position,  and  the 
difficult  nature  of  the  intervening  country,  they 
thought  themselves  safe ;  but  a  band  of  Iroquois, 
marching  on  snow-shoes  a  distance  of  twenty  days' 
journey  northwai-d  from  the  St.  Lawrence,  fell  upon 
one  of  their  camps  in  the  winter,  and  made  a  gen- 
eral butchery  of  the  inmates.  The  tribe,  however, 
still  held  its  ground  for  a  time,  and,  being  all  good 
Catholics,  gave  their  missionary,  Father  Buteux, 
an  urgent  invitation  to  visit  them  in  then-  own 
counti-y.  Buteux,  who  had  long  been  stationed  at 
Three  Elvers,  was  in  ill  health,  and  for  yeai's  had 
rarely  been  free  from  some  form  of  bodUy  suffering. 
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Nevertheless,  he  acceded  to  their  request,  and,  be- 
fore the  opening  of  spring,  made  a  remarkable 
journey  on  enow-shoes  into  the  depths  of  this 
frozen  wilderness.^  In  the  year  following,  he  re- 
peated the  undertaking.  With  him  were  a  large 
party  of  Atticamegues,  and  several  Frenchmen. 
Game  was  exceedingly  scarce,  and  they  were  forced 
by  hunger  to  separate,  a  Huron  convert  and  a 
Frenchman  named  Fontarabie  remaining  with  the 
missionary.  The  snows  had  melted,  and  all  the 
sti'eams  were  swollen.  The  three  travellers,  in  a 
small  birch  canoe,  pushed  their  way  up  a  turbulent 
river,  where  falls  and  rapids  were  so  numerous,  that 
many  times  daily  they  were  forced  to  carry  their 
bark  vessel  and  their  baggage  through  forests  and 
thickets  and  over  rocks  and  precipices.  On  the 
tenth  of  May,  they  made  two  such  portages,  and, 
soon  after,  reaching  a  third  fall,  again  lifted  their 
canoe  from  the  water.  They  toiled  through  the 
naked  forest,  among  the  wet,  black  trees,  over 
tangled  roots,  green,  spongy  mosses,  mouldering 
leaves,  and  rotten,  prosti-ate  trunks,  while  the  cat- 
aract foamed  amidst  the  rocka  hard  by.  The  In- 
dian led  the  way  with  the  canoe  on  his  head,  while 
Buteux  and  the  other  Frenchman  followed  with  the 
baggage.  Suddenly  they  were  set  upon  by  a  ti'oop 
of  Iroquois,  who  had  crouched  behind  thickets, 
rocks,  and  fallen  trees,  to  waylay  them.  The  Huron 
was  captured  before  he  had  time  to  fly.  Buteux 
and  the  Frenchman  tried  to  escape,  but  were  in- 
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stantly  shot  down,  tlie  Jesuit  receiving  two  balls 
in  the  breast.  The  Iroquois  rushed  upon  them, 
mangled  their  bodies  with  tomahawks  and  swords, 
sti'ipped  them,  and  then  flung  them  into  the  tor- 
rent.* 

i  Ragueneau,  JMaHan,  1652,  2,  3. 
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THE   LAST   OF   THE   IIURONS. 

Eaxe  op  the  Vasquismed.  —  The  Refuoees  of  Si.  Jes.k  Baptistb 
AKD  St.  Michel.  —  The  Tobacco  Nation  and  its  Wakderinos. 
—  The  Modern  Wyandots.  —  The  Biter  Bit.  —  The  Hukons 
AT  Quebec.  —  Nothe-Dame  be  Lohette. 

Iroquois  bullets  and  tomahawks  had  killed  the 
Hurons  by  hundreds,  but  famine  and  disease  had 
killed  ulcompaa'ably  moTe.  The  miseries  of  the 
stai'ving  crowd  on  Isle  St.  Joseph  had  been  shared 
in  an  equal  degree  by  smaller  bands,  who  had 
wintered  in  remote  and  secret  retreats  of  the  wil- 
derness. Of  those  who  survived  that  season  of 
death,  many  were  so  weakened  that  they  could  not 
endure  the  hardships  of  a  wandering  life,  which  was 
new  to  them.  The  Hurons  Kved  by  agriculture : 
their  fields  and  crops  were  destroyed,  and  they 
were  so  hunted  from  place  to  place  that  they 
could  rarely  till  the  soil.  Game  was  very  scai-ce ; 
and,  without  agriculture,  the  country  could  support 
only  a  scanty  and  scattered  population  like  that 
which  maintained  a  struggling  existence  in  the  wil- 
derness of  the  lower  St.  Lawrence.  The  mortality 
among  the  exiles  was  prodigious. 

[428] 
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It  is  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  trace  the  for- 
tunes of  the  shattered  fragments  of  a  nation  once 
prosperous,  and,  in  its  own  eyes  and  those  of  its 
neighbors,  powerful  and  great.  None  were  left 
alive  within  their  ancient  domain.  Some  had 
sought  refuge  among  the  Neutrals  and  the  Eries, 
and  shared  the  disasters  which  soon  overwhelmed 
those  tribes  ;  others  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
Andastes ;  while  the  inhabitants  of  two  towns,  St. 
Michel  and  St.  Jean  Baptiste,  had  recourse  to  an 
expedient  which  seems  equally  strange  and  desper- 
ate, but  which  was  in  accordance  with  Indian  prac- 
tices. They  contrived  to  open  a  communication 
with  the  Seneca  Nation  of  the  Ii'oquois,  and  prom- 
ised to  change  their  nationality  and  turn  Senecas 
as  the  price  of  their  lives.  The  victors  accepted 
the  proposal;  and  the  inhabitants  of  these  two 
towns,  joined  by  a  few  other  Hurons,  migrated  in 
a  body  to  the  Seneca  country.  They  were  not 
distributed  among  different  villages,  but  were  al- 
lowed to  form  a  town  by  themselves,  where  they 
were  afterwards  joined  by  some  prisoners  of  the 
Neutral  Nation.  They  identified  themselves  with 
the  Iroquois  in  all  but  religion, — holding  so  fast  to 
their  faith,  that,  eighteen  years  after,  a  Jesuit  mis- 
sionarj'  found  that  many  of  tlrem  were  still  good 
Catholics.^ 

The  division  of  the  Hurons  called  the  Tobacco 
Nation,  favored  by  their  isolated  position  among 

1  Compare  Rdotion,  1661,  i;  1660, 14,  28;  and  1670,  60.  The  Huron 
town  among  the  Senecas  was  called  Gandimgarau.  Father  Fremin  was 
here  in  16S8,  and  gives  an  account  of  his  visit  in  the  Relation  of  1670. 
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motintains,  had  held  their  ground  longer  than  the 
rest;  but  at  length  they,  too,  were  compelled  to 
fly,  together  with  such  other  Hurons  as  had  taken 
refuge  with  them.  They  made  then'  way  north- 
ward, and  settled  on  the  Island  of  Michilimack- 
inac,  where  they  were  joined  by  the  Ottawaa, 
who,  with  other  Algonquins,  had  been  driven  by 
fear  of  the  Iroquois  from  the  western  shores  of 
Lake  Huron  and  the  banks  of  the  Eiver  Ottawa. 
At  Michilimackinac  the  Hurons  and  their  allies 
were  again  attacked  by  the  Iroquois,  and,  after 
remaining  several  years,  tliey  made  another  re- 
move, and  took  possession  of  the  islands  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Green  Bay  of  Lake  Michigan. 
Even  here  their  old  enemy  did  not  leave  them  in 
peace  ;  whereupon  they  fortified  themselves  on  the 
main-land,  and  afterwards  migrated  southwai'd  and 
westward.  This  brought  them  in  contact  with  the 
Illinois,  an  Algonquin  people,  at  that  time  very 
numerous,  but  who,  like  many  other  tribes  at  this 
epoch,  were  doomed  to  a  rapid  diminution  from  wars 
with  other  savage  nations.  Continuing  theii'  migra- 
tion westward,  the  Hurons  and  Ottawas  reached 
the  Mississippi,  where  they  fell  in  with  the  Sioux. 
They  soon  quarrelled  with  those  fierce  childi'cn  of 
the  prairie,  who  drove  them  from  their  country. 
They  retreated  to  the  south-western  extremity  of 
Lake  Superior,  and  settled  on  Point  Saint  Esprit,  or 
Shagwamigon  Point,  near  the  Islands  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles.  As  the  Sioux  continued  to  harass  them, 
they  left  this  place  about  the  year  1671,  and 
returned  to  Michilimackinac,  where  they  settled. 
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not  on  the  island,  but  on  the  neighboring  Point 
St.  Ignace,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  great 
peninsula  of  Michigan.  The  greater  part  of  them 
afterwai'ds  removed  thence  to  Detroit  and  Sandusky, 
where  they  lived  under  the  name  of  Wyandots 
until  within  the  present  century,  maintaining  a 
marked  influence  over  the  surrounding  Algon- 
quins.  They  bore  an  active  part,  on  the  side 
of  the  French,  hi  the  war  which  ended  in  the 
reduction  of  Canada ;  and  they  were  the  most 
formidable  enemies  of  the  English  in  the  Indian 
war  under  Pontiac.^  The  government  of  the 
United  States  at  length  removed  them  to  reserves 
on  the  western  frontier,  where  a  remnant  of  them 
may  still  be  found.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  Wy- 
andots, whose  name  is  bo  conspicuous  in  the  history 
of  our  border  wars,  are  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Hurons,  and  chiefly  of  that  portion  of  them  called 
the  Tobacco  Nation.^ 

When  Ragueneau  and  his  party  left  Isle  St. 
Joseph  for  Quebec,  the  greater  number  of  the  Hu- 
rons chose  to  remain.  They  took  possession  of  the 
stone  fort  which  the  French  had  abandoned,  and 
where,  with  reasonable  vigilance,  they  could  main- 
tain themselves  against  attack.     In  the  succeeding 

1  Seo  "  History  of  the  Conspiracy  of  Pontiae.'"' 

2  Tlie  migrations  of  tliis  band  of  tlie  Hurons  may  be  traced  by  de- 
taxied  passages  and  incidental  remarks  in  the  Eehtioiis  of  1654,  16!>0, 
1667,  1670,  1671,  ana  1072.  Nicolas  Perrot,  in  his  chapter,  Defaitte  et 
FUiUe  dm  Hurons  chassis  de  lew  Pays,  and  in  the  cliapter  following,  gives 
a  long  and  ratlier  confiised  account  of  their  morements  and  adventures. 
See  also  La  Poterie,  HUtoire  de  I'Am&ique  SfptenlriBiiak,  11.  51-56.  Ac- 
cording lo  the  Eeiolion  of  1670,  the  Hurons,  when  living  at  Sliagwami- 
gou  Point,  numbered  about  fifteen  hundred  souls. 
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autumn  a  small  Iroquois  war-party  had  the  auda- 
city to  cross  over  to  the  island,  and  build  a  fort  of 
felled  trees  in  the  woods.  The  Hurons  attacked 
them;  but  the  invaders  made  so  fierce  a  defence, 
that  they  kept  their  assailants  at  bay,  and  at  length 
retreated  with  little  or  no  loss.  Soon  after,  a  much 
larger  band  of  Onondaga  Iroquois,  approaching 
undiscovered,  built  a  fort  on  the  main-land,  oppo- 
site the  island,  but  concealed  from  sight  in  the 
forest.  Here  they  waited  to  waylay  any  party  of 
Hurons  who  might  venture  ashore.  A  Huron  war- 
chief,  named  Etienne  Annaotaha,  whose  life  is  de- 
scribed as  a  succession  of  conflicts  and  adventures, 
and  who  is  said  to  have  been  always  in  luck, 
landed  with  a  few  companions,  and  fell  into  an 
ambuscade  of  the  Iroquois.  He  prepared  to  de- 
fend himself,  when  they  called  out  to  him,  that  they 
came  not  as  enemies,  but  as  friends,  and  that  they 
brought  wampum-belts  and  presents  to  persuade 
the  Hurons  to  forget  the  past,  go  back  with  them 
to  their  country,  become  their  adopted  countrymen, 
and  live  with  them  as  one  nation.  Etienne  sus- 
pected ti-eachery,  but  concealed  his  distrust,  and 
advanced  towards  the  Iroquois  with  an  air  of  the 
utmost  confidence.  They  received  him  with  open 
arms,  and  pressed  him  to  accept  their  invitation;  but 
he  replied,  that  there  were  older  and  wiser  men 
among  the  Hurons,  whose  counsels  all  the  people 
followed,  and  that  they  ought  to  lay  the  proposal 
before  them.  He  proceeded  to  advise  them  to 
keep  him  as  a  hostage,  and  send  over  his  compan- 
ions, with  some  of  their  chiefs,  to  open  the  nego- 
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tiation.  His  apparent  frankness  completely  de- 
ceived them ;  and  they  insisted  that  he  himself 
should  go  to  the  Huron  village,  while  his  compan- 
ions remained  as  hostages.  He  set  out  accordingly 
with  three  of  the  principal  Iroquois, 

When  he  reached  the  village,  he  gave  the  whoop 
of  one  who  brings  good  tidings,  and  proclaimed 
with  a  loud  voice  that  the  hearts,  of  their  enemies 
had  changed,  that  the  Iroquois  would  become  their 
counti'ymen  and  brothers,  and  that  they  should 
exchange  their  miseries  for  a  life  of  peace  and 
plenty  in  a  fertile  and  prosperous  land.  The 
whole  Huron  population,  full  of  joyful  excitement, 
crowded  about  him  and  the  three  envoys,  who  were 
conducted  to  the  principal  lodge,  and  feasted  on  the 
best  that  the  village  could  supply.  Etienne  seized 
the  opportunity  to  take  aside  four  or  five  of  the 
principal  chiefs,  and  secretly  tell  them  his  suspi- 
cions that  the  Iroquois  were  plotting  to  compass 
their  destruction  under  cover  of  overtures  of  peace ; 
and  he  proposed  that  they  should  meet  ti'eachery 
with  treachery.  He  then  explained  his  plan,  which 
was  highly  approved  by  his  auditors,  who  begged 
him  to  charge  himself  with  the  execution  of  it. 
Etienne  now  caused  criers  to  proclaim  through  the 
village  that  every  one  should  get  ready  to  emig'rate 
in  a  few  days  to  the  country  of  their  new  friends. 
The  squaws  began  their  prepai"ations  at  once,  and 
aU  was  bustle  and  alacrity ;  for  the  Hurons  them- 
selves were  no  less  deceived  than  were  the  Iro- 
quois envoys. 

During  one  or  two  succeedmg  days,  many  mes- 
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sages  and  visits  passed  between  the  Hurons  and 
the  Ii'oquois,  whose  confidence  was  such,  that  thirty- 
seven  of  their  best  warriors  at  length  came  over  in 
a  body  to  the  Huron  village.  Etienne's  time  had 
come.  He  and  the  chiefs  who  were  in  the  secret 
gave  the  word  to  the  Huron  warriors,  who,  at  a 
signal,  raised  the  war-whoop,  rushed  upon  their 
visitora,  and  cut  them  to  pieces.  One  of  them, 
who  lingered  for  a  time,  owned  before  he  died  that 
Etienne's  suspicions  were  just,  and  that  they  had 
designed  nothing  less  than  the  massacre  or  capture 
of  all  the  Ilurons.  Three  of  the  Iroquois,  imme- 
diately before  the  slaughter  began,  had  received 
fi'om  Etienne  a  warning  of  their  danger  in  time  to 
make  their  escape.  The  year  before,  he  had  been 
captured,  with  Brebeuf  and  Lalemant,  at  the  town 
of  St.  Louis,  and  had  owed  his  life  to  these  three 
warriors,  to  whom  he  now  paid  hack  the  debt  of 
gratitude.  They  carried  tidings  of  what  had  be- 
fallen to  their  countrymen  on  the  main-land,  who, 
aghast  at  the  catastrophe,  fled  homeward  in  a 
panic.  ^ 

Here  was  a  sweet  morsel  of  vengeance.  The 
miseries  of  the  Hurons  were  lighted  up  with  a 
brief  gleam  of  joy;  but  it  behooved  them  to  make 
a  timely  retreat  from  their  island  before  the  Iro- 
quois came  to  exact  a  bloody  retribution.  Towards 
spring,  while  the  lake  was  stiU  frozen,  many  of 

1  Eagueneau,  Rdatioa  da  Sarota,  1651,  5,  6.  Le  Mercier,  in  the  Be- 
tation  of  1654,  preserves  Oie  speech  of  a  Huron  chief,  in  wliicli  lie  speaks 
of  this  affiiir,  and  adds  some  particalara  not  mentioned  by  Eagucoeau. 
He  gives  thirty-four  as  tlie  number  killed. 
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them  escaped  on  the  ice,  while  another  party  after- 
wards followed  in  canoes.  A  few,  who  had  neither 
strength  to  walk  nor  canoes  to  transport  them,  per- 
force remained  behind,  and  were  soon  massacred 
by  the  Iroquois,  The  fugitives  directed  their 
course  to  the  Grand  Manitoulin  Island,  where 
they  remained  for  a  short  time,  and  then,  to  the 
number  of  about  four  hundred,  descended  the  Ot- 
tawa, and  rejoined  then-  countrymen  who  had  gone 
to  Quebec  the  yeai-  before. 

These  united  parties,  joined  from  time  to  time  by 
a  few  other  fugitives,  formed  a  settlement  on  land 
belonging  to  the  Jesuits,  near  the  south-western 
extremity  of  the  Isle  of  Orleans,  immediately  below 
Quebec.  Here  the  Jesuits  built  a  fort,  like  that 
on  Isle  St.  Joseph,  with  a  chapel,  and  a  small 
house  for  the  missionaiies,  while  the  bai'k  dwell- 
ings of  the  Hurons  were  clustered  around  the  pro- 
tecting ramparts.^  Tools  and  seeds  were  given 
them,  and  they  were  encouraged  to  cultivate  the 
soil.  Gradually  they  rallied  from  their  dejection, 
and  the  mission  settlement  was  beginning  to  w^ear 
an  appearance  of  thrift,  when,  in  1656,  the  Iro- 
quois made  a  descent  upon  them,  and  carried 
off  a  large  number  of  captives,  under  the  very 
cannon  of  Quebec ;  the  French  not  daring  to  fire 
upon  the  invaders,  lest  they  should  take  revenge 

^  The  site  of  tlie  fort  was  the  estate  now  known  as  "  lift  Terre  du 
Fort,"  near  the  landing  of  the  steam  ferry.  In  1S5S,  Mr.  N.  H.  Bowen, 
a  resident  near  the  spot,  in  making  some  excavadona,  found  »  solid  stone 
wall  five  feet  thick,  which,  there  can  l>e  little  doubt,  was  that  of  the  work 
in  question.  This  wall  was  originally  crowned  with  palisaiies.  See 
Bowen,  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Isle  of  Orleans,  25. 
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upon  the  Jesuits  who  were  at  that  time  m  their 
country.  This  calamity  was,  four  years  after,  fol- 
lowed hy  another,  when  the  best  of  the  Huron  war- 
riors, including  their  leader,  the  crafty  and  valiant 
Etiemie  Annaotaha,  were  slain,  fighting  side  by 
side  with  the  Trench,  in  the  desperate  conflict  of 
the  Long  Sault.^ 

The  attenuated  colony,  replenished  by  some 
sti'aggling  bands  of  the  same  nation,  and  still  num- 
bering several  hundi'ed  persons,  was  removed  to 
Quebec  after  the  inroad  in  1656,  and  lodged  in 
a  square  inclosure  of  palisades  close  to  the  fort.^ 
Here  they  remamed  about  ten  years,  when,  the 
danger  of  the  times  having  diminished,  they  were 
again  removed  to  a  place  called  Notre-Dame  de 
Foy,  now  St.  Foi,  three  or  foui'  miles  west  of 
Quebec.  Six  yeai's  after,  when  the  soil  was  im- 
poverished and  the  wood  in  the  neighborhood 
exhausted,  they  again  changed  their  abode,  and, 
imder  the  auspices  of  the  Jesuits,  who  owned  the 
land,  settled  at  Old  Lorctte,  nine  miles  from  Que- 
bec. 

Chaumonot  was  at  this  time  their  missionary. 
It  may  be  remembered  tliat  he  had  professed  spe- 
cial devotion  to  Our  Lady  of  Loretto,  who,  in 
his  boyhood,  had  cured  him,  as  he  believed,  of  a 
distressing  malady.^  He  had  always  cherished  the 
idea  of  building  a  chapel  in  honor  of  her  in  Canada, 


1  Relation,  1660  (anonymous),  14. 

s  In  a  plan  of  Quebec  of  1660,  the  "  Fovt  des  Hurons  "  is  laid  down 

I  spot  adjoining  the  north  aide  of  the  present  Place  d'Armes. 

3  See  ante,  p.  102. 
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after  the  model  of  the  Holy  House  of  Loretto,  — 
whichj  as  all  the  world  knows,  is  the  house  where- 
in Saint  Joseph  dwelt  with  his  virgin  spouse,  and 
"which  angels  bore  through  the  air  from  the  Holy 
Land  to  Italy,  where  it  remains  an  object  of  pil- 
grimage to  this  day.  Chaumonot  opened  his  plan 
to  his  brother  Jesuits,  who  were  delighted  with 
it,  and  the  chapel  was  begun  at  once,  not  without 
the  intervention  of  miracle  to  aid  in  raising  the 
necessary  funds.  It  was  built  of  brick,  like  its 
original,  of  which  it  was  an  exact  facsimile;  and 
it  stood  in  the  centre  of  a  quadi'angle,  the  four 
sides  of  which  were  formed  by  the  bark  dwell- 
ings of  the  Hurons,  ranged  with  perfect  order  in 
sti'aight  lines.  Hither  came  many  pilgrims  from 
Quebec  and  more  distant  settlements,  and  here 
Our  Lady  granted  to  her  suppliants,  says  Chau- 
monot, many  miraculous  favors,  insomuch  that  "it 
would  require  an  entire  book  to  describe  them 
all." ' 

But  the  Hurons  were  not  destined  to  remain 
permanently  even  here ;  for,  before  the  end  of  the 
century,  they  removed  to  a  place  four  miles  distant, 
now  called  New  Lorette,  or  Indian  Lorette.  It 
vs^as  a  wUd  spot,  covered  with  the  primitive  forest, 
and  seamed  by  a  deep  and  tortuous  ravine,  where 

1  "Les  grfices  qu'oii  y  obtient  par  I'enlremiso  He  la  M^re  de  Diea 
Tont  jusqu'au  miracle.  Comme  il  &uiiroit  composer  un  ILvre  entier  pow 
dStrire  toiiteB  cea  fiiveuw  extraordinnirea,  je  n'en  rapporterai  que  deux, 
ayant  ete  temoin  oculaire  tie  Tone  et  propre  snjet  de  I'autre."  —  Vie,  96. 

The  removal  from  Notre-Dame  de  Toy  took  place  at  the  end  of  1673, 
and  the  chapel  was  flnislied  !n  the  following  year.  Compare  VU  de 
Chaumonot  with  Dttbbn,  Tielation,  1672-73,  p.  21;  and  Ibid.,  Relation, 
1673-79,  p.  259, 
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the  St.  Chai'les  foams,  white  as  a  snow-drift,  over 
the  black  ledges,  and  where  the  sunlight  struggles 
through  matted  boughs  of  the  pine  and  fir,  to  bask 
for  brief  moments  on  the  mossy  rocks  or  flash  on 
the -hurrying  waters.  On  a  plateau  beside  the  tor- 
rent, another  chapel  was  built  to  Our  Lady,  and 
another  Huron  town  sprang  up  ;  ard  here,  to  this 
day,  the  tourist  finds  the  remnant  of  >  lost  people, 
harmless  weavers  of  baskets  and  sewers  of  mocca- 
sins, the  Huron  blood  fast  bleaching  out  of  them, 
as,  with  every  generation,  they  mingle  and  fade 
away  in  the  French  population  around.^ 

1  An  interestmg  account  of  a  visit  to  Indian  Lorette  in  1721  will  be 
founii  in  the  Joamal  Hisiarique  of  Charlevoix.  Kalm,  in  his  Travels  ia 
Nm-th  America,  tleBcribes  its  condition  in  1749.  See  also  Le  Beaa,  .dwen- 
iures,  1. 103 ;  who,  however,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  an  authority. 
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1650^1670. 

THE    DESTROYERS. 

jQTTOis  Ambition. 

—  Its  VicTinis.  — The  Fate  ov 

THE    NbDTBALS. 

—  The  Fate  op 

THE  EciES.  — The  Wak  with 

THE    AhDASTEB 

—  Supremacy  oe 

'    THE    iROQnOIS. 

It  was  well  for  the  European  colonies,  above 
all  for  those  of  England,  that  the  wisdom  of  the 
Iroquois  was  but  the  wisdom  of  savages.  Their 
sagacity  is  past  denying ;  it  showed  itself  in  many 
ways ;  but  it  was  not  equal  to  a  comprehension  of 
their  own  situation  and  that  of  their  race.  Could 
they  haye  read  their  destiny,  and  curbed  their  mad 
ambition,  they  might  have  leagued  with  themselves 
four  gi-eat  communities  of  kindred  lineage,  to.  re- 
sist the  encroachments  of  civilization,  and  oppose 
a  barrier  of  fire  to  the  spread  of  the  young  col- 
onies of  the  East.  But  their  organization  and 
their  intelligence  were  merely  the  instruments  of 
a  blind  frenzy,  which  impelled  them  to  destroy 
those  whom  they  might  have  made  their  allies  in 
a  common  cause. 

Of  the  four  kindred  communities,  two  at  least, 
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the  Hurons  and  the  Neutrals,  were  probably  supe- 
rior in  numbers  to  the  Ii-oquois.  Either  one  of 
these,  with  union  and  leadership,  could  have  held 
its  ground  against  them,  and  the  two  united  couid 
easily  have  crippled  them  beyond  the  power  of 
doing  mischief.  But  these  so-called  nations  were 
mere  aggregations  of  villages  and  families,  with 
nothing  that  deserved  to  be  called  a  government. 
They  were  very  liable  to  panics,  because  the  part 
attacked  by  an  enemy  could  never  rely  with  confi- 
dence on  prompt  succor  from  the  rest ;  and  when 
once  broken,  they  could  not  be  rallied,  because  they 
had  no  centre  around  which  to  gather.  The  Iro- 
quois, on  the  other  hand,  had  an  organization  with 
which  the  ideas  and  habits  of  several  generations 
were  interwoven,  and  they  had  also  sagacious  lead- 
ers for  peace  and  war.  They  discussed  all  ques- 
tions of  pohcy  with  the  coolest  deliberation,  and 
knew  how  to  turn  to  profit  even  imperfections  in 
their  plan  of  government  which  seemed  to  promise 
only  weakness  and  discord.  Thus,  any  nation, 
or  any  large  town,  of  their  confederacy,  could 
make  a  separate  war  or  a  separate  peace  with  a 
foreign  nation,  or  any  part  of  it.  Some  member 
of  the  league,  as,  for  example,  the  Cayugas,  would 
make  a  covenant  of  fi.-iendship  with  the  enemy,  and, 
while  the  infatuated  victims  were  thus  lulled  into  a 
delusive  security,  the  war-parties  of  the  other  na- 
tions, often  joined  by  the  Cayuga  warriors,  would 
overwhelm  them  by  a  sudden  onset.  But  it  was  not 
by  then-  craft,  nor  by  their  organization,  —  which 
for    military  purposes    was    wretchedly   feeble,  — 
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that  this  handful  of  savages  gained  a  bloody  su- 
premacy. They  carried  all  before  them,  because 
they  were  animated  throughout,  as  one  man,  by 
the  same  audacious  pride  and  insatiable  rage  for 
conquest.  Like  other  Indians,  they  waged  war  on 
a  plan  altogether  democratic,  —  that  is,  each  man 
fought  or  not,  as  he  saw  fit ;  and  they  owed  their 
miity  and  vigor  of  action  to  the  homicidal  frenzy 
that  urged  them  all  alilie. 

The  Neutral  Nation  had  taken  do  part,  on  either 
side,  in  the  war  of  extermination  against  the  Hu- 
rons;  and  their  towns  were  sanctuaries  where  either 
of  the  contendmg  parties  might  take  asylum.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  made  fierce  war  on  their  west- 
em  neighbors,  and,  a  few  years  before,  destroyed, 
with  atrocious  cruelties,  a  large  fortified  town  of 
the  Nation  of  Fb.-e.^  Their  tm-n  was  now  come, 
and  their  victims  found  fit  avengers  ;  for  no  sooner 

1  "  Last  summer,"  writes  Lalemant  in  1643,  "  two  thousand  warriors 
of  the  Neutral  Kation  attacked  a  town  of  the  Nation  of  Fire,  well  Ibrtir 
fled  with  a  palisade,  and  defended  by  nine  hundred  warriors.  They  took 
it  aiter  a  eiege  of  ten  days ;  killed  many  on  the  spot ;  and  made  eight 
hundred  prisoners,  men,  women,  and  children.  After  burning  seventy  of 
the  best  warriors,  they  put  out  the  eyes  of  tlie  old  men,  and  cut  away 
their  lips,  and  then  leH  them  to  drag  out  a  miserable  existence.  Behold 
the  scourge  lliat  is  depopulating  all  this  eoantry  I" — Jielation  dea  Hurons, 
1614,  98. 

The  Assistaeronnons,  Atsistaohonnons,  Mascoutins,  or  Ifation  of  Fire 
(more  correctly,  perhaps,  Nation  of  the  Prairie),  were  a  very  numerona 
Algonquin  people  of  the  West,  speaking  the  same  language  as  tlie  Saca 
and  Poxes.  In  the  map  of  Sanson,  they  are  placed  in  the  southern  part 
of  Michigan;  and  according  to  the  Relation  of  1658,  tliey  had  thirty 
towns.  They  were  a  stationary,  and  in  some  me.isure  an  agricultural 
people.  They  fled  before  their  enemies  to  the  neighborhood  of  Foi 
River  in  Wisconsin,  where  they  long  remained.  Freq.uent  mention  of 
them  will  be  found  in  the  later  Selations,  and  in  contemporary  documents. 
They  are  now  estinct  as  a  tribe. 
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were  the  Hui'Ona  broken  up  and  dispersed,  than 
the  Iroquois,  without  waiting  to  take  breath, 
turned  their  fury  on  the  Neutrals.  At  the  end  of 
the  autumn  of  1650,  they  assaulted  and  took  one 
of  their  chief  towns,  said  to  have  contained  at 
the  time  more  than  sixteen  hundi'ed  men,  besides 
women  and  children;  and  early  in  the  following 
spring,  they  took  another  town.  The  slaughter 
was  prodigious,  and  the  victors  drove  back  troops 
of  captives  for  butchery  or  adoption.  It  was  the 
death-blow  of  the  Neutrals.  They  abandoned 
their  corn-iielda  and  villages  in  the  wildest  terror, 
and  dispersed  themselves  abroad  in  forests,  which 
could  not  yield  sustenance  to  such  a  multitude. 
They  perished  by  thousands,  and  from  that  time 
forth  the  nation  ceased  to  exist.^ 

During  two  or  three  succeeding  yeai-s,  the  Iro- 
quois contented  themselves  with  harassing  the 
French  and  Algonquins ;  but  in  1653  they  made 
ti'eaties  of  peace,  each  of  the  five  nations  for  itself, 
and  the  colonists  and  their  red  allies  had  an  interval 
of  rest.  In  the  following  May,  an  Onondaga  ora- 
tor, on  a  peace  visit  to  Monti'eal,  said,  in  a  speech 

1  Bagueneau,  B^atiait,  1G51,  4.  In  tlie  unpublished  journali  kept  ^}y 
the  Superior  of  tlie  Jesuits  at  Quebec,  it  ii  said,  under  date  of  April, 
1661,  tliat  news  liid  just  come  from  Montreal,  tliat,  in  tlie  preceding 
autumn,  fifteen  liundred  Iroquois  liail  taken  a  Neutral  tnwn ;  that  tlie 
Neutrals  had  afterwards  attacked  tliem,  and  killed  two  hundred  of  tlieir 
wamors ;  and  That  twelve  hundred  Iroquois  bad  agmn  invaded  the  Neu- 
tral country  to  take  their  revenge.  Lafitau,  Maars  dis  Hausages,  II,  176, 
gives,  on  tlie  authority  of  Father  Julien  Gamier,  a  singular  and  improb- 
able account  of  the  ongin  of  tlie  war. 

An  old  chief,  named  Kenjockefy,  who  claimed  descent  from  an 
adopted  prisoner  of  tlie  Neutral  Nadon,  was  recently  living  among  the 
Senecas  of  Western  New  York. 

87* 
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to  the  Governor,  "  Our  young  meu  will  no  more 
fight  the  French  ;  but  they  are  too  warlike  to  stay 
at  home,  and  this  summer  we  shall  invade  the 
country  of  the  Eries.  The  earth  trembles  and 
quakes  in  that  quai-ter ;  but  here  all  remains 
calm."^  Early  in  the  autumn.  Father  Le  Moyne, 
who  had  taken  advantage  of  the  peace  to  go  on  a 
mission  to  the  Onondagas,  returned  with  the  tidings 
that  the  Iroquois  were  all  on  fire  with  this  new 
entei'prise,  and  were  about  to  maich  against  the 
Eries  with  eighteen  hundred  wan-iors.^ 

The  occasion  of  this  new  war  is  said  to  have  been 
as  follows.  The  Eries,  who  it  will  be  remembered 
dwelt  on  the  south  of  the  lake  named  after  them, 
had  made  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Senecas,  and 
in  the  preceding  year  had  sent  a  deputation  of  thirty 
of  then-  principal  men  to  confirm  it.  While  they 
were  in  the  great  Seneca  town,  it  happened  that 
one  of  that  nation  was  kUled  in  a  casual  quarrel 
with  an  Ei-ie  ;  whereupon  his  countrymen  rose  in  a 
fury,  and  murdered  the  thirty  deputies.  Then  en- 
sued a  brisk  war  of  reprisals,  in  which  not  only  the 
Senecas,  but  the  other  Iroquois  nations,  took  part. 
The  Eries  captured  a  famous  Onondaga  chief,  and 
were  about  to  burn  him,  when  he  succeeded  in  con- 
vincing them  of  the  wisdom  of  a  course  of  concilia- 
tion ;  and  they  resolved  to  give  him  to  the  sister 
of  one  of  the  murdered  deputies,  to  take  the  place 
of  her  lost  brother.     The  sister,  by  Indian  law,  had 

1  Le  Mercler,  Relation,  1854,  9. 

2  Ibid.,  10.  Le  Moyne,  in  hia  interesting  journal  of  his  mission, 
repeatetlly  alludes  to  their  proparationa. 
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it  ill  her  clioice  to  receive  him  witli  a  fraternal 
embrace  or  to  bui-n  him ;  but,  though  she  was  ab- 
sent at  the  time,  no  one  doubted  that  she  would 
choose  the  gentler  alternative.  Accordingly,  he 
was  clothed  in  gay  attire,  and  all  the  town  feU  to 
feasting  in  honor  of  his  adoption.  In  the  midst  of 
the  festivity,  the  sister  returned.  To  the  amaze- 
ment of  the  Erie  chiefs,  she  rejected  with  indig- 
nation their  proffer  of  a  new  brother,  declared  that 
she  would  be  revenged  for  her  loss,  and  insisted 
that  the  prisoner  should  forthwith  be  burned.  The 
chiefs  remonstrated  in  vain,  representing  the  danger 
in  which  such  a  procedure  would  involve  the  nation : 
the  female  fury  was  inexorable ;  and  the  unfortunate 
prisoner,  stripped  of  his  festal  robes,  was  bound  to 
the  stake,  and  put  to  death.'  He  warned  his  tor- 
mentor with  his  last  breath,  that  they  were  burning 
not  only  him,  but  the  whole  Eiie  nation ;  since  his 
countrymen  would  take  a  tiery  vengeance  for  his 
fate.  His  words  proved  ti'ue;  for  no  sooner  was 
his  story  spread  abroad  among  the  Iroquois,  than 
the  confederacy  resounded  with  war-songs  from  end 
to  end,  and  the  warriors  took  the  field  under  their 
two  great  war-chiefs.  Notwithstanding  Le  Moyne's 
report,  theii'  number,  according  to  the  Iroquois  ac- 
count, did  not  exceed  twelve  hundi-ed.^ 

They  embarked  in  canoes  on  the  lake.  At  their 
approach  the  Eries  fell  back,  withdrawing  into  the 

1  De  Qupu,  Eelatioa,  1636,  30, 

s  This  was  tbeir  statement  to  Chanmonot  and  Dablon,  at  Onondaga, 
in  NoTeniliei-  of  tliia  year.  They  added,  that  the  nunitie!'  of  tlie  Eriea 
was  betwpen  three  and  four  thousand.  {JoarnaJ  des  PP.  Ckamionol  el 
Dablon,  in  lUlation,  1656, 18.)    In  the  narrative  of  De  Quen  {Ibid.,  80,  31), 
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forests  towards  the  ■west,  till  tlicy  were  gathered 
into  one  body,  when,  fortifying  themselves  with 
palisades  and  felled  ti'ees,  they  awaited  the  ap- 
proach of  the  invaders.  By  the  lowest  estimate, 
the  Eries  numbered  two  thousand  warriors,  be- 
sides women  and  cliildi'en.  But  this  is  the  report 
of  the  Iroquois,  who  were  naturally  disposed  to 
exaggerate  the  force  of  their  enemies. 

They  approached  the  Erie  fort,  and  two  of 
their  chiefs,  dressed  like  Frenchmen,  advanced  and 
called  on  those  within  to  surrender.  One  of  them 
had  lately  been  baptized  by  Le  Moyne ;  and  he 
shouted  to  the  Eries,  that,  if  they  did  not  yield  in 
time,  they  were  all  dead  men,  for  the  Master  of  Life 
was  on  the  side  of  the  Iroquois.  The  Eries  an- 
swered with  yells  of  derision.  "  Who  is  this  master 
of  your  lives  1 "  they  cried  ;  "  our  hatchets  and  our 
right  ai-ms  are  the  masters  of  ours."  The  Iro- 
quois rushed  to  the  assault,  but  were  met  with  a 
shower  of  poisoned  arrows,  which  killed  and  wound- 
ed many  of  them,  and  drove  the  rest  back.  They 
waited  awhile,  and  then  attacked  again  with  un- 
abated mettle.  This  time,  they  carried  their  hark 
canoes  over  their  heads  like  huge  shields,  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  storm  of  arrows ;  then  plant- 
ing them  upright,  and  mounting  them  by  the 
cross-bai-s  Mke  ladders,  scaled  the  barricade  with 

based,  of  oourse,  on  Iroquois  reports,  tlio  Iroquois  force  is  also  set  down 
at  twelve  hundred,  but  that  of  tbe  Eries  is  reduced  to  between  two  and 
tliree  thousand  warriors.    Even  tliis  may  safely  be  taken  as  an  exng- 

Thougli  the  Eries  had  no  fire-arms,  they  used  poisoned  arrows  with 
greflt  efiect,  dieuharging  them,  it  is  said,  with  surprising  rapidity. 
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Buch  impetuous  fury  that  the  Eries  were  thrown 
into  a  panic.  Those  escaped  who  could ;  but  the 
butchery  was  frightful,  and  from  that  day  the  Eries 
a^  a  nation  were  no  more.  The  victors  paid  dear 
for  their  conquest  Their  losses  were  so  heavy  that 
they  were  forced  to  remain  for  two  months  in  the 
Erie  country,  to  buiy  their  dead  and  nurse  their 
wounded.^ 

One  enemy  of  their  own  race  remained,  —  the 
Andastes,  This  nation  appears  to  have  been  inferior 
in  numbers  to  either  the  Hurons,  tbe  Neutrals,  or 
the  Ei'ies ;  but  they  cost  their  assailants  more  trouble 
than  all  these  united.  The  Mohawks  seem  at  first 
to  have  borne  the  brunt  of  the  Andaste  war;  and, 
between  the  yeai-s  1650  and  1660,  they  were  so 
roughly  handled  by  these  stubborn  adversaries,  that 
they  were  reduced  from  the  height  of  audacious 
insolence  to  the  depths  of  dejection.'*     The  remain- 

1  De  Quen,  ligation,  1656,  31.  The  Iroquois,  it  seems,  afterwaras 
made  other  expedilions,  to  finish  their  work.  At  least,  they  told  Chau- 
monot  and  Dablon,  in  the  autumn  of  this  year,  tliat  lliey  meant  to  do  so 
in  the  following  spring. 

It  seems,  that,  before  attacking  the  great  fort  of  the  Eries,  the  Iroquois 
liad  made  a  promise  to  worship  the  new  God  of  tlie  French,  if  He  would 
give  them  the  victory.  This  promise,  and  the  success  which  followed, 
proved  of  great  advantage  to  the  mission. 

Various  traditions  are  eKtant  among  the  modern  remnant  of  the  Iro- 
quois concerning  the  war  with  the  Eries.  They  agree  in  little  beyond 
^e  &ct  of  the  existence  and  destruction  of  that  people.  Indeed,  Indian 
traditions  ore  very  rarely  of  any  value  as  historical  evidence.  One  of 
tliese  stories,  told  me  some  years  ago  by  a  very  intelligent  Iroq^uois  of  the 
Cayuga  Nation,  is  a  striking  Illustration  of  Iroquois  ferocity.  It  repre- 
sents, that,  the  night  after  the  great  Itattle,  the  forest  was  lighted  up  with 
more  tlian  a  thousand  fires,  at  each  of  which  an  Erie  was  burning  alive. 
11;  differs  from  the  historical  accounts  in  making  the  Eries  the  aggressors. 

2  Melmim,  1660,  8  (anonymous). 

The  Mohawks  also  suffered  great  reverses  about  this  time  at  tiie 
hands  of  their  Algonquin  neighbors,  the  Mohicans. 
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ing  four  nations  of  the  Iroquois  league  now  took 
up  the  quarrel,  and  fared  scarcely  better  than  the 
Mohawks,  In  the  spring  of  1663,  eight  hundred 
of  their  warriors  set  out  for  the  Andaste  country, 
to  strike  a  decisive  blow ;  but  when  they  reached 
the  great  town  of  their  enemies,  they  saw  that  they 
had  received  both  aid  and  counsel  from  the  neigh- 
boring Swedish  colonists.  The  town  was  fortified 
by  a  double  palisade,  flanked  by  two  bastions,  on 
which,  it  is  said,  several  small  pieces  of  cannon 
were  mounted.  Clearly,  it  was  not  to  be  carried 
by  assault,  as  the  invaders  had  promised  them- 
selves. Their  only  hope  was  iu  treachery ;  and, 
accordingly,  twenty-five  of  their  wai-riors  gained 
entrance,  on  pretence  of  settling  the  terms  of  a 
peace.  Here,  again,  ensued  a  grievous  disappoint- 
ment ;  for  the  Andastes  seized  them  all,  built  high 
scaffolds  visible  from  without,  and  tortured  them  to 
death  in  sight  of  their  countrymen,  who  thereupon 
decamped  in  miserable  discomfiture.' 

The  Senecas,  by  far  the  most  numerous  of  the 
five  Iroquois  nations,  now  found  themselves  at- 
tacked in  tui'n, — and  this,  too,  at  a  time  when  they 
were  full  of  despondency  at  the  ravages  of  the 
small-pox.  The  French  reaped  a  profit  from  their 
misfortunes  ;  for  the  disheartened  savages  made 
them  overtures  of  peace,  and  begged  that  they 
would  settle  in  their  country,  teach  them  to  for- 
tify their  towns,  supply  them  with  arms  and  am- 
munition, and  bring  "black-robes"  to  show  them 
the  road  to  Heaven.^ 

1  Lalemant,  Belatlon,  1663,  10.  =  Iliid.,  1664,  8S. 
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The  Andaste  war  became  a  war  of  inroads  and 
skii'mishes,  under  which,  the  weaker  party  gradu- 
ally wasted  away,  though  it  sometimes  won  laurels 
at  the  expense  of  its  adversai-y.  Thus,  in  1672,  a 
party  of  twenty  Senecas  and  forty  Cayugas  went 
against  the  Andastes.  They  were  at  a  considerable 
distance  the  one  from  the  other,  the  Cayugas  being 
in  advance,  when  the  Senecas  were  set  upon  by 
about  sixty  young  Andastes,  of  the  class  known  as 
"  Burnt-Knives,"  or  "  Soft-Metals,"  because  as  yet 
they  had  taken  no  scalps.  Indeed,  they  are  de- 
scribed as  mere  hoys,  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old. 
Tliey  killed  one  of  the  Senecas,  captured  another, 
and  put  the  rest  to  flight ;  after  which,  flushed  with 
their  victory,  they  attacked  the  Cayugas  with  the 
utmost  fury,  and  routed  them  completely,  killing 
eight  of  them,  and  wounding  twice  that  number, 
who,  as  is  reported  by  the  Jesuit  then  in  the  Cayuga 
towns,  came  home  half  dead  with  gashes  of  knives 
and  hatchets.'  "May  God  preserve  the  Andastes," 
exclaims  the  Father,  "  and  prosper  their  arms,  that 
the  Iroquois  may  be  humbled,  and  we  and  our 
missions  left  in  peace ! "  "  None  but  they,"  he  else- 
where adds,  "  can  curb  the  pride  of  the  Iroquois." 
The  only  strength  of  the  Andastes,  however,  was 
in  their  courage:  for  at  this  time  they  were  reduced 
to  three  hundred  fighting  men ;  and  about  the  year 
1675  they  were  finally  overborne  by  the  Senecas." 
Yet  they  were  not  wholly  destroyed  ;  for  a  remnant 

1  Dablon,  Relation,  1672,  24. 

a  Elat  Prgsmt  des  M/siions,  in  Belations  InMles,  II.  li.  Relation, 
1676,  2,     This  js  one  of  the  Relations  printed  by  Mr.  Lenox. 
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of  this  valiant  people  continued  to  subsist,  under 
the  name  of  Conestogas,  for  nearly  a  century,  until, 
in  1763,  they  were  butchered,  aa  already  mentioned, 
by  the  white  ruffians  known  as  the  "  Paxton  Boys."  ^ 

The  bloody  tiiumphs  of  the  Iroquois  were  com- 
plete. They  had  "  made  a  solitude,  and  called  it 
peace."  All  the  surrounding  nations  of  their  own 
lineage  were  conquered  and  broken  up,  while 
neighboring  Algonquin  ti-ibes  were  suffered  to 
exist  only  on  condition  of  paying  a  yearly  tribute 
of  wampum.  The  confederacy  remained  a  wedge 
thrust  between  the  gi'owing  colonies  of  France  and 
]5ngland. 

Gut  what  was  the  state  of  the  conquerors  1 
Their  triumphs  had  cost  them  dear.  As  early  as 
the  year  1660,  a  writer,  evidently  well-informed, 
reports  that  their  entire  force  had  been  reduced  to 
twenty-two  hundred  warriors,  while  of  these  not 
more  than  twelve  hundred  were  of  the  true  Iro- 
quois stock.  The  rest  was  a  medley  of  adopted 
piisoners, — Hurons,  Neutrals,  Eries,  and  Indians 
of  various  Algonquin  tribes.^    Still  their  aggressive 


l  "Histoiy  of  the  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,"  Chap.  XXIV.  Compare 
Shea,  in  Hialoriail  Magazine,  II,  297, 

*  Retalioa,  1660,  6,  7  (unonymous).  Le  Jeune  aays,  "  Tlieir  victories 
liave  so  depopulated  tiieir  towns,  that  tbere  are  more  foreigners  in  them 
tiian  natives.  At  Onondaga  there  are  Indians  of  seven  different  na- 
tions permanently  established ;  and,  among  the  Senecas,  of  no  less  than 
eleven."  [Belalian,  1957,  34.)  These  were  either  adopled  prisoners,  or 
Indians  who  had  voluntarily  joined  the  Iroquois  to  save  themEelves  from 
tlieir  hostility.  They  took  no  part  in  cornidls,  but  were  expeuted  to 
join  war-parties,  though  they  mere  UBOally  excused  from  fighting  against 
their  former  coiintrymeu.  The  wndition  of  female  prieonors  was  litHe 
better  than  that  of  slaves,  and  tliose  to  whom  tliey  wore  assigned  often 
killed  them  on  the  slightest  pique. 
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spirit  was  unsubdued.  These  incorrigible  warriors 
pushed  their  murderous  raids  to  Hudson's  Bay, 
Lake  Superior,  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Tennessee ; 
they  were  the  tyrants  of  all  the  intervening  wil- 
derness ;  and  they  remained,  for  more  than  half 
a  century,  a  teiTor  and  a  scourge  to  the  afflicted 
colonists  of  New  France. 
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THE    END. 


Jesuits. — What  theie  Success  ^ 
futoeb  of  the  mlssioh. 


With  tlie  fall  of  the  Hurons,  fell  the  best  hope 
of  the  Canadian  mission.  They,  and  the  stable 
and  populous  communities  around  them,  had  been 
the  rude  material  from  which  the  Jesuit  would 
have  formed  his  Christian  empire  in  the  wilder- 
ness ;  but,  one  by  one,  these  kindred  peoples  were 
uprooted  and  swept  away,  while  the  neighbor- 
ing Algonquins,  to  whom  they  had  been  a  bul- 
wark, were  involved  with  them  in  a  common  ruin. 
The  land  of  promise  was  turned  to  a  solitude  and  a 
desolation.  There  was  still  work  in  hand,  it  is  true, 
—  vast  regions  to  explore,  and  countless  heathens 
to  snatch  from  perdition ;  but  these,  for  the  most 
part,  were  remote  and  scattered  hordes,  from  whose 
conversion  it  was  vain  to  look  for  the  same  solid 
and  decisive  results. 

In  a  measure,  the  occupation  of  the  Jesuits  was 
gone.     Some  of  them  went  home,  "  well  resolved," 
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wi-ites  the  Father  Superior,  "  to  return  to  the  com- 
bat at  the  first  sound  of  the  trumpet ; " '  while  of 
those  who  remained,  about  twenty  in  number,  sev- 
eral soon  fell  victims  to  famine,  hardship,  and  the 
Iroquois.  A  few  years  more,  and  Canada  ceased 
to  be  a  mission ;  political  and  commercial  interests 
gradually  became  ascendant,  and  the  stoi-y  of  Jesuit 
propagandism  was  interwoven  with  her  civil  and 
military  annals. 

Here,  then,  closes  this  wild  and  bloody  act  of  the 
gi-eat  drama  of  New  France  ;  and  now  let  the  cui'- 
tain  fall,  while  we  ponder  its  meaning. 

The  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  Jesuits  is  obvious. 
The  guns  and  tomahawks  of  the  Iroquois  were  the 
ruin  of  their  hopes.  Could  they  have  curbed  or 
converted  those  ferocious  bands,  it  is  little  less  than 
certain  that  their  dream  would  have  become  a  real- 
ity. Savages  tamed  —  not  civilized,  for  that  was 
scarcely  possible  —  would  have  been  distributed 
in  communities  through  the  vaUeys  of  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  Mississippi,  ruled  by  priests  in  the 
interest  of  Catholicity  and  of  France.  Their  habits 
of  agriculture  would  have  been  developed,  and  tlieir 
instincts  of  mutual  slaughter  repressed.  The  swift 
decline  of  the  Indian  population  would  have  been 
arrested;  and  it  would  have  been  made,  through 
the  fui'-trade,  a  source  of  prosperity  to  New  France. 
Unmolested  by  Indian  enemies,  and  fed  by  a  rich 
commerce,  she  would  have  put  forth  a  vigorous 
growth.  True  to  her  far-reaching  and  adventurous 
genius,  she  would  have  occupied  the  West  with 

1  /^fre  de  Lahma:it  aw  R.  P.  Promicial  {Rdation,  1650,  48). 
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traders,  settlers,  and  garrisons,  and  cut  up  the  virgin 
wilderness  into  fiefs,  while  as  yet  the  colonies  of 
England  were  hut  a  weak  and  broken  line  along 
the  shore  of  the  Atlantic ;  and  when  at  last  the 
great  conflict  came,  England  and  Liberty  would 
have  been  confronted,  not  by  a  depleted  antagonist, 
still  feeble  from  the  exhaustion  of  a  stai-ved  and 
persecuted  infancy,  but  by  an  athletic  champion  of 
the  principles  of  Eichelieu  and  of  Loyola. 

Liberty  may  thank  the  Iroquois,  that,  by  their 
insensate  fury,  the  plans  of  her  adversary  were 
brought  to  nought,  and  a  peril  and  a  woe  averted 
from  her  future.  They  lotined  the  trade  which  was 
the  life-blood  of  New  Trance ;  they  stopped  the 
current  of  her  arteries,  and  made  all  her  early  years 
a  misery  and  a  terror.  Not  that  they  changed  her 
destinies.  The  contest  on  this  continent  between 
Liberty  and  Absolutism  was  never  doubtful ;  but 
the  triumph  of  the  one  would  have  been  dearly 
bought,  and  the  downfall  of  the  other  incomplete. 
Populations  formed  in  the  ideas  and  habits  of  a 
feudal  monarchy,  and  controlled  by  a  hierarchy  pro- 
foundly hostile  to  freedom  of  thought,  would  have 
remained  a  hindrance  and  a  stumbUng-block  in  the 
way  of  that  majestic  experiment  of  which  America 
is  the  field. 

The  Jesuits  saw  their  hopes  struck  down ;  and 
their  faith,  though  not  shaken,  was  sorely  tiied. 
The  Providence  of  God  seemed  in  theii'  eyes  dark 
and  inexplicable ;  but,  from  the  stand-point  of  Lib- 
erty, that  Providence  is  clear  as  the  sun  at  noon. 
Meanwhile  let  those  who  have  prevailed  yield  due 
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honor  to  the  defeated.  Their  virtues  shine  amidst 
the  rubbish  of  error,  hke  dian^onds  and  gold  in  the 
gravel  of  the  torrent. 

But  now  new  scenes  succeed,  and  other  actors 
fenter  on  the  stage,  a  haidy  and  valiant  band, 
moulded  to  endure  and  dare,  —  the  Discoverers 
of  the  Great  West. 
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Kation,  143 ;  sees  miraculous  eights, 
144;  at  the  Huron  mission,  3TD; 
taken    by   tim    Iroquois, 

annallfni*      fata         SUP  ^      V.U 


390;  hia 
:o  this  day  at  Quel 


akull 


hia  intrepid 
iH  preserved 
801 ;  Ma  via- 


._..s  and  rerelati.—,  —  — ,  .. 
eamt  and  a  hero,  H. 

Breaaaui,  Joseph,  attempts  to  go  to  the 
Hurons,  261 ;  taken  by  t!ie  h'oquois, 
252;  terrible  Bufferinssilom  his  cap- 
tors, 263-255;  hia  escape,  256;  at 
the  Huron  Mission,  370. 

BmlS,  ^enne,  murdered  by  the  Hu- 
""    ■'        order  supposed '" '" 


Bulli 


avenged  by  a  raging  peatllenee, 
ull  ion,  Madame  de,  foum" 


_  lal  at  Montreld; 
ning  I 


I,  249,  250,  309, 
339,  3S6,  436  note,  489,  441  nnle. 
Buteuic,  Jaeques,  his  toilsome  journey, 
421 5    waylaid  by  thy  Iroquois  and 
shun,  422. 


7      d       jt 
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Champfleur,  commandant  at  Three 
Elvers,  21^  285. 

Champlain,  Samuel  de,  resumes  com- 
mand at  Quebec,  20;  his  explora- 
tions, 46 ;  introduces  the  missionaries 
to  tiie  Hurons,  48;  assistB  the  mia- 
siouaries  at  their  departure,  60 ;  his 
death,  149. 

Chatelain,  Pierre,^  joins  the  mission, 
66 ;  his  ilineeS]  ib. ;  hia  peril,  126. 

Chaumonot,  Joseph  Hane,  hie  early 
life,  101-104;  hia  gratitude  to  the 
Virgin,  103,  106 ;  becomes  a  Jesuit, 
and  embarks  tor  Canada,  105, 181; 
narrowly  eseanea  death,  124;  goes 
with  Brfeeuf  lo  conTsrt  the  Neu- 
trals, 142;  his  extreme  peril,  146; 
saved  by  the  interference  of  Saint 
Michael,  i6,'  amongthe  Hurons,  3TD; 
with  a  colony  of  Hurons,  near  Que- 
bec, 431;  builds  Lorette,  432. 

Chootnws,  lite  the  Iroquoia,  have  eight 
clans,  Ivi  noia. 

0ansbip,  system  of,  1-lii. 

Clock  M  the  Jesuits  an  object  of  won- 
der to  ae  Hurons,  61;  an  object  of 
alarm.  116. 

Colonisaijon,  French  and  English, 
compared,  338,  320. 

Cond^  in  his  youtli  ■writes  to  Paul  I^ 

Coneatogaa.    See  Andaste). 
Converts,  how  made,  133,  162  seq. 
Couillard;  a  resident  in  Quebec,  a,  334, 

336. 
Councils  V?  the  IroqnoiE,  their  power, 

Ivii-Ijc 
Council,  nocturnal,   of   the   Huronp, 

relative  to  the  epidemic  in  1637, 116. 
Coulnre,  Guillaume,  a  doa«i  of  the 

quois,  31B-,  tortured  by  them,  316, 


:yG00g[c 


223;  adopted  by  Uiem,  223;  hsb 
in  nefotiationa  for  peace,  2S4,  2 
returna  wiUi  the  Iroquois,  296. 

Cnmia  of  Indians  compaied  witb.  tli 
of  Caucasian  iiicies,  xliii. 

Credulity  aud  Buperal^dou  of  tJio 
dians,  SOI. 

Crime,  how  punisbed,  Izi. 

CmelUes,  Indiao,  xlv  nolB,  SO,  : 
asg.,  MS,  SS3,  2fi4,  277,  303  s, 
BOB  aej.,  813,  33B,  3B0,  377,  3S1,  3 
888  (1^.,  4Sa  note,  480,  *41  note. 


Cnslom, 


>f  law,  xlis. 


Dahcolaka,  ibiuid  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, sx,  flflfe;  their  viliages,  xxvi. 

B'Aitleboust  de  Coulonses,  Loaia, 
lauds  at  Mouti'eal,  294 ;  Eistory,26D{ 
ibrtifies  Montreal,  368 ;  becomes  gor- 
ernor  of  Canada,  330,  333. 

Daily  life  of  the  Jesuits,  129;  their 
^d,  ib.^  how  obtained,  180. 

Dailion,  La  Eoche,  iiieits  the  Neutral 
Nation  in  1620,  sliv;  exposed  to 
great  danger  among  them,  slyi  note, 

Daniel,  Ant oiae,  5,  20, 48 ;  comotencea 
his  journey  to  tlie  Huron  country, 
58;  disasters  by  the  way,  BE;  bis 
arrival  in  the  Huron  countiTi  58! 
his  peril,  126;  returns  to  Quebec  to 
commence  a  seminary,  108;  labors 
with  success  amone  the  Hui'ons  874 ; 


the  Hurone,  &8. 

De  Nou6,  Anne,  a  niistjonary,  li,  14; 
perislies  in  the  snow,  257-260. 

Des  Chfitelets,  an  inhabitant  of  Que- 
bec, 334,  — 


bis  enpposed  e 
die  miaaiou,  1 


vi !  used  at  Mnnti^eal  for  senti- 
nels, 271 ;  very  usefnl,  272. 

"Ikmnh"  oi  the  iniseion,  112  nou, 
214,  864. 

Dreams^  confidence  of  the  Indian  in, 
ixxxiii,  Isxxiv,  Ixssvi;  ''Dream- 
Feast,"  a  scene  of  frenzy,  67. 

Dress  of  the  Indians,  si^di :  scarcely 

Drnilletes,  Gabriel,  hia  iabora  among 
the  Mootagnais,  318;  among  the 
Abenaqula  on  the  Kennebec,  321, 
328;  visits  Enslish  sflttlEments  in 
Maine,  322 ;  a^n  descends  tlie  Ken- 
nebec, and  visits  Boston,  334,  826; 
object  of  the  visit,  824;  visits  Goy- 
emor  Dndley  at  Eosbnry,  826,  and 
Governor  Bi'adford  at  Plymouth, 
827 ;  spends  a  night  with  Eliot  at 
Roxbnry,  fJ,;  visits  Endieott  at  Sa- 
lem, ib,;  hia  impreaaions  of  New 
Sngiand,  S38;  jiiiluie  of  bis  em- 
bassy, B80. 


|S  journey. 


Du  Quen,  joum^^  of,  xkv  rtote,  813. 

Dutch  at  Albany  supply  tbe  Iroquois 
with  fire-arms,  211,  212;  endeavor 
to  procure  the  releaae  of  prisoners 
among  tlie  Mohawks,  280, 


Eliot,  John,  tiie  "apoatia,"  has  a  visit 
from  the  Jesuit  Druilletes,  327. 

lit,  Jolin,  visited  by  the  Jesuit 


Druilletes,  337. 
Enthusiasm  for  the  mission, 
Ericj  Lalte,  how  earl;  kuon 

143. 


Eries,  or  Hation  of  the  Cat,  xJvi; 
where  ibund  in  tlie  early  periods,  zx, 
xlvi;  why  so  called,  xivi  tuKe;  war 
vrith  the  Iroquois,  438;   its- cause, 

deatractiaii  of  tiie  Eriea,  440. 
Etchemins,  where  tiinnd,  xxii. 
Etienne  Annaotaha,  a  Huron  brave, 

destroys  an  Iroquois  war-party,  427- 

429;  slain,  431. 
Exaltation,  mental,  of  the  priests,  14S. 
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Fanoamp,  Baron  de,  ftirnishea  money 
fbrthBundertaking  at  Montreal,  193; 
onB  of  lie  purchaBers  of  tlie  island, 
19fi. 

Fasts  among  the  Indians,  Isxl. 

"Feast  of  the  Daad,"72. 

Feasts  of  tiie  Indians,  sXKvii. 

SemalB  life  among  the  Hni'ons,  Kxxiii. 

"  Festini  d'aSea,"  12S. 

FestivitieB  of  tlie  Hurons,  sxxyii. 

Fiw,  Motion  of,  attacked  by  Uia  Neu- 
tral Nation.  *3B. 

Fire-arms  sold  to  ihe  Iroquois  by  tha 
Dutch,  all,  213;  given  to  eonverts 
by  the  Frencli,  299. 

Fish,  and  fishing-nets,  prayers  to  them, 


FrancU  and  English  qoloniaation  com- 
pared, Sia,  Sid. 
Funeral  among  the  Hnioiis,  TB ;  funeral 


jftoy,  Jean  Paul,  visits  New  Ila- 
n  on  an  embassy  from  the  gover- 
r  of  Canada,  330. 
Goupil,  KenS,  a  dima4  of  the  misston, 
214;  made  prisoner  by  tha  Iroquois, 
ai6;  tortured, 217,221;  ranrderad  in 
cold  blood,  2ii. 
GoyOffiKdn,  a  name  for  the  Cayugas, 

Graat  Hare,  The.     See  Mimabo^o. 
"      m  Bay,  visited  by  the  Fi-eiicli  in 
89,  166. 


Hawenniio,  tlie  modem  Iroqi 

for  God,  Isxviii. 
Hubert,  Madame,  an  early  re 

Quebec,  2,  15. 
Hell,  bow  repr 


Hiawatha,    a 

Sod&noammee^  ti 

Iroquois,  xlv     no 
HStel-Dieu  at  Q    b. 

.e  at  Montr^ 
Hundred  Associ 

pany,  its  gran 

quit-elaim  of  the  island  ot  Montoeal, 


ansfei  ti 


0  tlie 


Gambling,  Indian,  ssxvii. 

Gamier,  (Jharles.jobiethe  Huron  mis- 
sion, SS;  his  BlclEneas,  ii. ,'  his  char- 
acter, 9»;  his  letters,  101,  1S3;  Us 
journey  to  the  Tobacco' Na^on,  140; 
at  the  Huron  mission,  570;  Elain  by 
the  Iroquois,  406;  hia  body  found, 

406  mte;  his  gentle  spuit,  370,  407; 

407  note. 

Gamier,  Julien,  liy  note. 

Gaireau,  missionary  among  the  Hu- 

Gaapri,'  AJgonjiuins   of,  their  women 

cliaste,  xsiidv. 
George,  Lake,  its  first  discoverer,  219; 

its    Indian  name,  ib.  iMiie/    called 

St.  Sacrament,  SBB;  a  better  name 

proposed,  a.  note. 
Gibbous,  Edward,  welcomes  the  Jesiut 

Druilletes  to  Boston,  326. 
Giftard,  liis  seigniory  of  Beauport,  165, 

16J;  at  Quebec,  834. 
Gluttony  at  feasts,  xxxviii;  practised 


Suron  mission  proposed,  42 ;  the  diffi- 
culties, 43;  motives  for  the  undei^ 
taking,  44 ;  route  to  tlie  Hnron  coun- 
try, 45;  the  miasionaries  baffied  1^ 
a  stroke  of  Indian  diplomacy,  61; 
they  commence  their  joniney,  6" 
fatigues  of  tlie  wf~  ''     '" 


the 


r  reception  of 


by  the  Hwons,  67[ 
nussion  nonae,  60;  methods  taken 
to  awaken  interest,  61;  insl^nictions 
^ven,  62;  the  results  not  satisflic- 
tory,  64;  the  Jesuit!  made  respon- 
sible foi  the  failure  of  rain,  63 ;  tbey 
gain  the  oonfidenee  of  the  Hurou 
peopl^  70;  the  misEiou  strength- 
ened by  new  Birlvala,  86;  kindness 
of  the  Jesnits  to  ttie  sick,  87;  their 
efibrts  at  conversion,  38 ;  the  Hurons 
slow  to  apprehend  the  snbjeet  of  a 

hard,  60;  an  elastic  mOrali^  prac- 
tised by  the  Jesuits,  97 ; '  conversions 
promoted  by  supernatural  aid,  103; 
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_.j  in  danger,  US; 

aailj  life,  129;  number  of  converts 
in  1«38,  132;  Lacksliding  fi^uent, 
135 ;  partial  success,  147 ;  great  sub- 
sequent success  of  tlie  mission,  34B ; 


li. ;  number  i^  ecdesiasljcs  and  otli- 

tlie  mission  removed  to  an  island  in 
Late  Huron,  38T;  a  multitude  of 
retbgees,  B8B  \  tlieir  exirema  miBeiy, 
400;  tile  priests  fully  occupied,  401; 
the  mission,  aliandoned,  ilB;  fiiilure 
of  the  Jesuit  plans  in  Canada,  448 ; 
tbe  cause,  147;  tlie  consequences, 
448.  See  Jessita. 
Hama,  otigin  of  the  same,  xxxiii 
noie;  tlieir  eoHntiT,  sx,  xxiv,  xxv; 
had  a  lan^ui^  akm  to  the  Iroquois, 
xxiv;  Iheit  disappearance,  i6.,-  ves- 
tiges of  fliem  sHir found,  sxv;  sup- 
posed population,  sxv,  xxvi;  their 


tLBcafions,  xxii;  tlieir  agriculture, 
xxs^  food,  U}.;  aria  of  life,  ib.j  drees, 
xxzii  1  dress  scarcely  worn  in  sum- 
mer, xxxiiij  female  liffe,  t'J.,  xsxv; 
an  unchaste  people,  xxxiv;  mar- 
riages, temporary,  ib.;  shameless  con- 


balism,  xxxix ;  practice  of  medicine, 
si;  Hnran  brains,  xUii;  the  Huron 
Conffederaoy,  lii;  tiieir  polWoal  or- 
^uization,  ib.;  propensity  of  the 
Hurons  to  tlielt,  I^iii,  131;  murdei: 
"'"^"^  ■^'" '"r  presets,  Ixij  proceed- 
jf  witchciufl^lxui;  thelL" 


of  the  Iroquois,  45,  G2, 
Qnehec,  46;  the  scene  aftei'  tiieir 
arrival  desciibed,  47 ;  their  idea  of 
thunder,  89;  Huron  graves,  71; 
their  origin,  ti.,-  disposal  of  the 
dead,  78]  "Feast  of  the  Dead,"  76 
leq.;  disinterment]  78;  mourning, 
7i,  78  [  Ameral  gifts,  TG;  firightM 
scene,  77;  a  pesdlence,  87;  canni- 
lials,  187 ;  attacked  by  the  Iroquois, 
212,  337;  defeat  them,  888;  torture 


help  to  the  Andast   ,       ,  .^ 

of  Huron  eloquence,  365;  Hurons 
defeat  the  Iroquois  at  Three  IHvers, 
874;  fatuity  of  the  Hnrons,  379; 
their  towns  destroyed,  370  seq.;  rnin 
of  the  HuronS]  303 ;  the  survivors 
tahe  refuge  on  Isle  St.  Joseph,  339 ; 
their  extrame  misery,  411  seq.;  they 
abandon  the  island,  415;  endeavor 
to  reach  Qael>ec,  416;  the  Iroquois 
waylay  them,  417 ;  a,  fight  on  the 
Ottawa,  ib-i  they  readi  Montreal, 
4IB;  and  Quebec,  ih.;  a,  Huron  friu- 
tor,  41B;  a  porUon  of  the  Hurons 
retreat  to  Lake  Michigan  and  the 
Mississippi,  425;  others  become  in- 
coiporated  mitb  (iie  Senecas,  424; 
their  country  desolate,  ib.;  aftai^. 
wards  known  as  the  Wyandota,  426 ; 
a  body  of  the  Hurons  left  at  St  Jo- 
seph destroy  a  parly  of  Iroquois, 
427-429 ;  a  colony  of  Hurons  uoar 
Quebec,  430. 


Ihonatiria,  a  Huron  village,  h^ ;  Bcfi- 
heuf  takes  np  his  abode  there,  6B; 
mined  by  the  pestilence,  1ST. 

Immaculate  Coaceptioa  of  the  Virgin, 
110. 

Incarnation,  Uaiie  de  1',  at  Tours, 
174 ;  her  nnhappy  marriage,  175 ; 
a  widow.  Si,;  sdf-inflioted  ansteri- 
ties,  ib.;  mystical  espousal  to  Christ, 
176;  rbapodies,  ii.;  deiection,  177; 
abandons  her  child  and  becomes  a 
nun,  178;  her  talents  for  bueinesB, 
179;  her  vision,  180;  the  vision  ei- 
plained  as  a  call  to  Canada,  ISl; 
embarks  foe  that  countiy,  &.;  peril- 
ous Toyage,  182 ;  her  arduous  lahora 
at  Quebec,  186;  her  difficulties,  186; 
extolled  as  a  sidot,  177,  ISS. 

Indian  population  mutable,  xix;  its 
distribution,  xs;  two  great  fiunilies, 
&.;  superstitious  and  traditions, 
licvii  -  bcxxvii ;  dreamers,  Ixxxiii; 
sorcerers  and  diviners,  txxxiv,  93; 
their  religion  fearful  yet  puerile, 
IxiuETiii,  94 ;  an  Indian  lodge,  141 ; 


ments,  :<SETi;  festivals,  xxxvii; 
social  character,  xlviii;  sslf-control, 
slis !  influenced  by  eustoni,  ib.;  hos- 
[ritali^  and  generosity,  ii  '—" 
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tS.;  Indiau  rule  of  descent  and  in- 
heritance, ib,i  vast  estent  of  this 
rn!e,  lii ;  f heir  snpersfitions,  Ixvii  et 
aeq.;  tl]eircasinogonies,ls:dli,lxxv; 
d^ading  oonoeptionB  of  the  Su- 
preme Being,  bciviii;  no  word 
''- '    ' — --;   obliged 


cuDiiocution,  ib.;  Uieir  belief  hi  i 
tore  state,  Ixsx;  their  eoneeptiona 
of  it  dun,  li.;  their  belief  ui  dreamsi 
Ixxsiii;  the  Indian  Fluto,  ib.  nats; 
the  Indian  mmd  stagnant,  Ixxsix; 
savage  in  relimon  aa  in  life,  ib.;  no 
knowledge  or  the  true  God,  ii.; 
scenes  in  a  wigwam,  30 ;  their  foul 
language,  81;  not  proline,  ii;  hard- 
ships and  sutteringB,  89 ;  a  specimen 


of  their  diplomacy,  6!; 
masqusrads,  SSj  Indian  uaccimnau. 
S7;  tbeir  idea  of  thunder,  89;  Indian 


lindnot  a  blank,  134;  speoirae 
Indian  reasoning,  135;  Indians  re- 
ceived beneQt  from  the  Jesuit  mis- 
siouB,  164. 
Initiatory  ^t  fbr  obtaining  a  gaaidian 

"Inifemal  Wolf,"  the,  117  (  a  name  foe 

the  Devil,  ib.  note. 
Influence   of  tlie   missions   salutaiy, 


Intrepid  conduct  of  the  Jesuits.  125. 

/rogaots,  or  Five  Hatione,  origin  of  the 
name,  xlvii;  nhere  found  in  eaiiv 
tunes,  XX,  xlvi,  ST8  luHe;  theu' 
dwellings,  xxvii  note,  xiviii  note ;  a 
licentious  people,  xzsiv  «oti;  have 
capaclouB  ekolls,  xliii  nols;  bum 
female  captives,  xlv;  their  chaTac- 
t6r,  xlviii  their  eminent  posiHon 
and  influence,  ib.;  their  true  nune, 
xlviii  note  !  divided  Into  eight  clans 
or  &miliea,  Iv;  Sfmbols  of  these 
clans,  ii.  note ;  the  cblefi,  how  se- 
lected, Ivi;  tlie  councUs,  Ivii,  how 
and  when  aaaembled,  Iviii  i  how  con- 
ducted, lis;  tlieir  debates,  ib.;  strict 
unanimitj  required,  ib./  artful  man- 
agement of  the  chiefs,  Ix  note;  Che 
professed  orators,  !xi;  military  or- 
gaiiizatian,  ixiv;  and  discipline,  ib.; 
spirit  of  the  couffederacy,  Ixv ;  at- 
tachment to  ancient  forma,  H.;  their 
increase  by  adoption,  bcvi ;  popula- 
tion at  diserent  times,  ji.  note;  nave 
no  name  fin  God,  Ixxviii ;  a  captive 
Iroqsois  aacriflced  by  the  Horons  to 
the  god  of  war,  80 ;  supplied  by  the 
Dnt^  with  fire-Hims,  211;  make 
war  on  the  French  in  Canada,  312, 
26a  sej.;  estreme  cruelty  to  Jogues 


cannibaUsm,  228,  250;  audacity, 
241;  attack  Fort  Bichehco,  244; 
spread  devastation  and  terror  through 
Canada,  245,  251;  horrible  nature  of 
their  warfare.  246-250;  torments 
inflicted  ou  prisoners,  248  i^.aTl; 

an   Iroquois  prisoner   ' '— 

Algonquins,  277;    tr 


284  »eq.;  numbers  of  the  iroqttois, 
207  witu ;  the  Iroquois  determination 
to  destroy  the  Uurons,  336;  their 
moral  superiority,  887 ;  a  defeat  sus- 
tamed  by  them,  388;  their  shame- 
less treadiery,  830 ;  invade  the  Hn- 
ron  counlrv  and  deatrov  the  towns, 
879;  their'  atrocious  cruelty,  8SS; 
their  retreat,  886;  they  pursue  the 
remnants  of  the  Huron  nation,  412, 
425;  attack  the  Atticnmegues,  420; 
attack  the  Hurons  at  MiohilimacM- 
nac,  425;  exterminate  the  Neutral 
Nation,  437 ;  exterminate  the  Eries, 
483-^0;  terrible  cruelty,  441  m<te; 
their  bloody  snpremacj',  4"    '^   "' 

ir  short-sighted 


tary, 


their  founder,  3;  their  disci- 

319;  the  early  Canadian  Jeau- 
id  not  meddle  with  political 
a.  328;  den otinced  cannibalism, 
lint  UI  opposing  the  burning  of 
;  were  engaged  in  the 
no!e  (  purity  of  their 

,    .,   IB ;  benevolent  care  of 

the  sick,  37,  93,  267;  accused  of  sor- 
cery, 120;  m  great  peril,  121;  their 
in^pidity,  125 ;  tbeir  prudence,  184 ; 
thdr  intenae  zeal,  146.  See  Hmva. 
_  MiiaoB. 

ss,  Isaac,  his  birtJi  and  character, 


ir-trade,  3 


Jognes,  Isaa 


, Superior  and  preaches  to 

the   Qjibwaa,  213;   visits   Quebec, 
214!  talien  prisoner  by  the  Iroqnoia, 
tortured  by  Wiem,  217^  218, 


death,  224,  226; 

ness,  226,  329,  282;    hia  patlen* 

226;    his    spirit    of   devoli—    "" 
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Three  Rivers,  230;  aaeapaa,  23i; 
voyage  aci'OBa  the  Atlautic,  336 ; 
TSception  in  France,  2ST ;  the  queen 
honors  him,  23S ;  ireturiiB  to  Cajiadii, 
233,   23S;  hia  mission  to  the  Mo- 


, „_  _„-,_.  :;  has  e. 

^._,__ __it  of  death,  ib.;  goee  as 

a  drilittD,  ii,;  visits  Fort  Orange, 
29S;  reaches  Uie  .^1ohawk  country, 
& ;  hJa  receptjon,  it.;  returns  to 
Canada,  800;  his  second  mission  to 
the  Mohawks,  301 ;  warned  of  dan- 
ger, ib.!  his  cruel  murder,  SD4. 


rdied  on  bj  the  Jesuits,  7u,  b^,  du; 
fireworks  let  off  in  his  honor,  160, 
Sea  SimU  Joi^h. 
Ji/aakelut^  a  bene^cent  deity,  the  Baa, 
the  creator,  Ixxvi,  lixis. 


Kennebec,  vidted  by  a  Jesnit,  322. 

Kieft,  WilUam,  governor  of  New 
Hetherland,  his  kindness  to  Jogues, 
23B(  his  letter  to  the  goyemor  of 
Canada,  304     ■ 


Lant-iu,  his  book  on  the  iroqnoig,  liv 
noW;  describes  the  eouucJ  of  the 
Iroquois,  Ivii,  Iviii. 

Liilande,  an  assistant  in  tha  mission, 
80i;  tortured  by  the  Mohawks,  303! 
killedby  them,  304. 

Laleraaut,  Gabriel,  at  the  Hnrou  mis- 
sioo,  128,  371;  taken  by  the  Iro- 
quois, 881;  tortured  with  Are,  388; 
his  death,  SSO. 

Laleinant,  Jerome,  brother  of  Gabriel, 


_..r  of  the  missions,  301. 
Laiison,  president  of  the  Canada  Fnr 

Oumpany,  1S6;  sells  the  island  of 

Montreal  to  the  Jesuits,  191. 
Le  Berger,  a  Chrisfjan  Iroqnois,  304; 

endeavors  to  save  Jogues,  it. 
Ls  Borgne,  chief  of  Allumette  Island, 

hinders  the  departure  of  the  mission- 

aiies,  SO;  his  motives,  51;  converts 

ed,  283. 
ia  Jaune,  Paul,  Fafliec  Superior,  his 

voyage,  15;  his  arrival  in  Quebec, 


2,  15;  begins  his  labors  there,  1 
joins  an  Indian  hunting-party,  '. 


tar,  27;  i 


ruds  ban 


er  of  the  Indians,  H. ;  doubts  wheth- 
!r  the  ludian  sorcarei's  ara  impostors 
ir  in  league  with  the  devil,  32;  re- 
atea  what  he  had  been  informed  of 
he  devil's  proceedings  In  Brazil, 
13  note  I  attempts  ti 


[aappoini 


],   3fl; 


turns  to  Quebec,  40;  rt^oiees  at  the 
advent  of  the  new  governor,  150 
note/  rejoices  at  the  Interest  in  tha 
mission  awakened  in  Finance,  161 ; 
has  Ibr  a  correapondent  the  fiitsre 
Cond6,  152;  !a  invested  with  civil 
authority,  164;  sends  for  piotures  of 
tlic  torments  of  hell  183. 

La  Herder,  Fruicls  Joseph,  Joina  fhe 
mission,  85;  his  peril,  125. 

Le  Moyne,  among  the  Hurons,  129; 
among  the  Onondagas,  438,  440. 

Licantiousneae  of  the  Indiana,  xxxiv 

Life  in  a  wigwarn,  27-81. 

Loretto,  in  Italy,  102,  106,  432;  Old 

Lorette,  in  Cuiada,  431;  New  Lo- 

rette,  in  Caaada,  432;  settlement  of 

Hurons  there,  H. 
Loyola,  Ignatius,  his  story,  8;  fonnda 

the  order  of  Jesuits,  9 ;  his  boolt  of 

Spii^tual  £:uccisss,  10. 


M. 

aisonneuvB,  Chomedey,  Sieur  i 
military  leader  of  the  aettlenient 
Montreal,  196;  spends  the  first  w 


with  the  governor,  204;  beloved  by 
hisfbUoweis,3a5;  compared  to  God- 
ftey,  the  leader  of  tha  first  crnsade, 
207;   lands  at  Montreal,  308,  261; 


Ixviii;  tha  chief  daiti    f  th    Alg 
qnins,  yet    not   wo    hipp  d    L  xu 
ixxix;  his  achieven      ts   1  ui 
Mimoe,  Jeanne,  devote    h  rs  If  t    th 
mission  in  Canada,  198      mba  k 
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nntura!  beings,  Ixix;  exteosivs  in 
its  meaning,  Ixx;  process  liir  oi>- 
taining  a  gumdiBn  uuinitou,  ti. 

Harie,  e.  Cbiistian  Algoiiqnin,  Iier  ad- 
ventures and  sufferings,  3De-S13. 

Marriage  among  the  Huroiia  often  tem- 


Hflsse,  5,  20i  "lePtre  Utile,"  ii.;  hia 
death,  260, 

Medical  practice  among  the  Indians, 
xli.Kliiwite,-  Ixxxiv,  68. 

"  Medicine,"  or  Indian  cliarms,  Ixxl- 

"  Medicine-bags,"  Ixxii  "medicine- 
men,' OF  soreerera,  LcxicfT,  Ixxxt, 
62-3^;  a  " medicins-feast,"  SS;  the 
reli^on  taught  by  the  Jeanits  snp 
poaed  to  be  a.  "medicine,"  BO. 

MegapoleueiB,  Dutch  paator  at  Albany, 
%'iy;  his  account  of  the  Moluiwka, 
ib,;  betnends  JogiLes,  236. 

Memory,  devices  for  aiding  the,  lii. 

jtfeajtfu.     See  MaaidKaio. 

Meatigoit,  an  Indinn  hunter,  21,  24,  29, 
84;  ids  eliill  and  courage,  40;  helps 
X.e  Jeune  to  reach  Quebec,  ib. 

Meiicafl  faimoB  found  in  Indian  ceme- 
t«riea,  79  note. 

Miami:;,  cannibalism  among  them,  x1. 

Mkhaboa.    See  MiauAuako. 

Micmacs  in  Nova  Scotia,  ssii. 

Mlnquas.    Sea  Andastei. 

Miraclea  in  tbe  Huron  miasion,  108; 
how  to  be  accounted  for,  109;  why 
miracles  were  expected,  210  note. 

Miscon,  mission  at,  B17. 

Mission .  to  Hurons.    See  Htiroa  ilis- 


[ro(|Hoi3,  2S3;    negotintea    a    peace 
^th  tbe  Iroquois,  264  aeq^ 
MontagnaJs,  an  Algonquin  tribe,  where 
'buiMl,  x:dii ;  their  degradation,  ib. ; 


Montreal,  ialand  of,  purchased  for  tbe 
site  of  a  religiora  community,  195; 
part  of  fbe  money  ^ven  by  Udles, 
198;  consecrated  to  the  Hoi;  Fami- 
ly, 201;  the  enterprise  compared 
with  the  ccuaades,  20T ;  first  day  of 
the  eettlement,  209;  motives  of  the 
enterprise,  as  stated  by  the  leaders 
themselree,  210  nole;  inftincy  of  the 
settlement,  261 ;  rise  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence checiied  by  a  wooden  cross, 
263;    arrival    of  D'Aillehoust    and 


is "' 

Moon,  the,  worshipped,  Izicvl. 
Morcan,  Iiewis  IL,  hia  account  of  tha 

Iroquois,  livBflW. 
Murder  atoned  for  by  presents,  lii, 

Ixii,  364;  a  grand  ceremony  of  this 

BO(t,  S5o  seq. 


Mohawks,  idviii  note,  liv;  numlferof 
warriors,  212,297;  their  towns,  222; 
make  peace  with  the  French,  296; 
credulity  andeuperstition,  801;  their 
cauHeless  rage,  303;  renew  the  war 
witli  tbe  French,  308;  their  perfidy, 
30S;  cruelty,  ib-;  torture  of  prison- 
—  nr,n.  ini'a,jfl  tbo  Huron  country, 


K. 


Nanabasi.     _ . . 

Nation  of  tbe  Bear,  liii. 

Hation  of  Fire,  an  Algonquin  people, 
attacked  by  ihe  Neutral  Haacn,488. 

Nevti'oi  Nation,  their  countiv,  xx, 
sliy,  142;  their  cruelty  and  licen- 
tiousness, si  v;  represenfations  made 
to  fliem  respecting  the  Frsncb,  xlvi 
nittef  a  farocioua  people,  US;  their 

among  them  attempted,  142,  but  in 
rain,  140;  Mndness  of  a  Neutrsl 
woman,  ib. ;  destroy  a  large  town 
oftbeHafionofFke,486i  theirtbro- 
cious  cruelty,  ift.  nWe;  themsclvai 
exterminated  by  the  Iroquois,  4S7. 
New  England,  Indians  in,  xxi;  a  Jes- 


CBCdS    I 

New  France,  — . . — 

missien,  160,181;  meets  tbe  Ursn- 
linea  at  their  landing,  ISa-,  quarrels 
with  tbe  leader  of  the  MentroaL  sf ' 
tiement,  204;  delivers  Montreal 
Miuaeuneuve,  2DS;  builds  a  fort  at 
Sorel,  242;   called  Onentio  by  the 


Nipissiugs,  xxiv. 

Motre-Dame  dea  Anges,  at   Quebec, 
6,  165;   Notre-Dame  de  Montreal 
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Ochafegaias.    See  Smtohs. 


Jogues,  2IS. 
Okies,  or    Wons,  objects  of  WOTSb 

among'  the  Iroquois,  Ixix. 
Olier,  Jean  Jacq\ies,  AbbS,  Buapect 

of  Jansenism,  1X9;  ho;  a  revclntio 

190t  meeta  Uauveisi^  19^    th> 

Oneidas,  or  Onvegat,  one  of  the  Fi 
HatJona,  xlviii  note,  liv.     See  Ir 


One 


Five  Mations,  i 


the 


.   Ise. 


Zrojewu);  tlieir  inroad  <: 
rDos.SlS;  thdrjealousy  of  the  Mo 
tairks,  SU;  their  embsssj  to  the 
Hurons,  346 ;  suicide  of  the  ambas 

OnonkwBTa,  an  On^da  chiet,  a  pris- 
oner to' the  Hurona,  838!  his  mar- 
vellous fortitude  under  torture,  33fl. 

Ononiio,  Great  Mountain,  name  given 
Co  the  Goi^or  of  Canada  among 
the  Iroquois,  and  why,  2B3. 

Ontltarac,  a  Huron  chief,  his  speech, 
119. 

Orators  of  the  Iroquois,  lie. 

Ossosaon^,  chief  toivn  of  tiie  Huron^ 
74;  great  Huron  cemetery  there,  T5 ; 
mission  established  there,  110, 129; 
abaudoced,  130. 

Ouondats,  or  Wyondols.    See  Sta-om. 


Pestilence  among  the  Hurona,  ET;  ita 

supposed  origin,  94. 
Perse  ution  of  the  Jesuits,  116  lej. 
ures  requested  for  the  miss  ion,  133; 


I*  Jeune,  18;  runs  »■  _,  ,  _. 
turns  32;  frandc  IVom  strong  drink, 
2i  repents  and  assists  Le  Jeune, 
33  another  of  this  name,  a  convert- 
ed Huron,  122. 

Pierre,  joins  the  miesioT),  36; 

'-"-''-=-'  "-itisms,  98,  97:  es- 

Dn  at  OssoEsan^, 

Piskaret    an  Algonquin  brcive,  378; 


P. 


Fijart   P 
h  "  clai 


retto,104;  embarliBlO] 
his  peril,  128. 
Tiice  of  a  man's  life,  ixii;  of  a 


Parker,  Elj-  S.,  on  e 

cident  there,  108  n 

Peace  concluded  between  the  French 

and  Iroquois,  281-295;  defects  of  the 

treat;,  '.298 ;  the  peace  broken  and 

Peltne',  do  ia,  Madame,  her  birth,  168 ; 
her  girlhood,  IBS;  a  widow,  ii;  re- 
ligious schemes,  1 70 ;  resolves  to  go 
to  Canada,  ift.;  her  sham  inarriage, 
172;  visits  the  Drsuline  Convent  at 
Tours.  173;  results  of  thatvisit,  174; 
embarks  for  Canada,  131;  periioua 
T<CTiigc,  183;    her   eharaeter,    166; 


of  Monlreal,  206,  261;  receives  the 
sacrament  oiithe  top  of  (he  moun- 
tain, 284;  at  Quebec,  334. 


n  Indisj 


Qualogiea,     See  Ban 

QnaliScations  for  sue 
mission,  134  iiore. 

Quebec  in  1C34, 1 ;  its  first  settler,  3; 
condition  in  1640,  16i;  its  aspect 
h^f  military,  half  monastic,  168;  ilg 
veiy  ainnsementB  acts  of  religion, 
160;  state  of  thinjrs  in  !8S1,  831; 
New-Year's  Day,  1346,  334, 


,  Paul,  ! 


long 


i,  128,  124,  126;  relates 
proceeaings  of  a  council  held  re- 
specting a  murder, 356;  Father  Su- 
perior, 370. 
Eaymbaulf,  Charles,  enters  Lake  Su- 
perior with  Jogues,  213. 
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